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Introduction 


FIGURE 1 
Giovanni Stradano, Restoration of the 
Fortezza da Basso, c. 1557-58, oil on 
plaster. Room of Cosimo 1, Palazzo 
Vecchio, Florence 





FIGURE 2 

Giovanni Stradano, Arrival of Cosimo in 
Genoa, c. 1557-58, oil on plaster. Room of 
Cosimo r, Palazzo Vecchio, Florence 





In May 1543, the duke of Florence, Cosimo 1 de' Medici (1519-74), met with the 
Holy Roman Emperor, Charles v Habsburg (1500-58), in Genoa. The young duke 
sought from the emperor the return of certain fortresses, including Florence's 
Fortezza da Basso, held by Charles v's generals as insurance against Cosimo's 
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2 INTRODUCTION 





FIGURES3 Anton van den Wyngaerde, Genoa, 1553, etching and engraving, 44.5 x 166.5 cm 


cooperation since his ducal investiture in 1537.! Giorgio Vasari (1511—74) consid- 
ered the meeting worthy of two separate representations among the decora- 
tions his workshop painted in the Palazzo Vecchio of Florence between 1555 
and 1562. Vasari's assistant, the Fleming known in Italy as Giovanni Stradano 
(1523-1605), painted the two medallion-framed scenes in his naturalistic style. 
In one, Cosimo enters the Fortezza da Basso to take possession of it, which 
occurred 3 July 1543 (fig. 1). The other, showing Cosimo's arrival at Genoa, is il- 
lustrated by a Medici boat arriving at Genoa’s jetty (fig. 2).? The painting's form 
derives from another artist's printed view of the city, Anton van den Wyngaerde's 
(c. 1490/1525-71) Genoa from 1553, which itself illustrates the arrival of 
Charles v's boat to the same city's harbor (fig. 3).? Cosimo's arrival mimics 


1 Eric W. Cochrane, Florence in the Forgotten Centuries, 1527—1800: A History of Florence and the 
Florentines in the Age of the Grand Dukes (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1973), 47. 

2 Giorgio Vasari, Le opere di Giorgio Vasari, ed. Gaetano Milanesi (Florence: G. C. Sansoni, 
1906), 8:196; Ettore Allegri and Alessandro Cecchi, Palazzo Vecchio e i Medici: Guida storica 
(Florence: SPES, 1980), 149, 151. 

3 Unless otherwise noted, for basic information regarding van den Wyngaerde’s city 
views, see Galera i Monegal's catalogue raissoné: Montserrat Galera i Monegal, Antoon 
van den Wijngaerde, pintor de ciudades y de hechos de armas en la Europa del quinientos: 
Cartobibliografía razonada de los dibujos y grabados, y ensayo de reconstrucción documental 
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Charles' arrival, just as Stradano's painting repeats van den Wyngaerde's image. 
The repetition of arrivals and imagery symbolizes the suzerain relationship 
between the two rulers—Cosimo’s fealty to Charles manifested in architec- 
tural control, decoration, and representation—and exemplifies the network 
of relationships, visual and authoritative, that city views can encapsulate. Both 
Stradano and van den Wyngaerde trained in Antwerp and specialized in the 
city view genre. Both practiced that trade for their respective patrons as part of 
programs to construct dominion. 

Charles and Cosimo's meeting and the depiction of it represent a micro- 
cosm of the issues with which this book is concerned. The political bargaining 
for authority and the architectural environments constructing the extent of 
that authority were promoted through artistic and literary genres to present 
legitimacy and virtue. Though other artistic genres were certainly used, this 


de la obra pictórica (Barcelona: Institut Cartogràfic de Catalunya, 1998). Also on the Genoa, 
Ennio Poleggi and Isabella Croce, Ritratto di Genova nel'400: Veduta d'invenzione/A Portrait of 
Genova in the 15th Century (Genoa: Sagep Editoriale, 2008), 62-72; Lucia Nuti, “The City and 
Its Image,” in Europa Triumphans: Court and Civic Festivals in Early Modern Europe, vol. 1, eds. 
J. R. Mulryne, Helen Watanabe-O'Kelly, and Margaret Shewring (Aldershot, England: Ash- 
gate, 2004), 242-43. 
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FIGURE 4 Attributed to Lucantonio degli Uberti, after Francesco Rosselli, Chain Map of 
Florence, c. 1510, engraving, 58.5 x 131.5 cm 


book examines city views and how they work in conjunction with the telling 
of history and its rhetoric. 

City views already have a recognized history. Francesco Rosselli (1448- 
before 1513) began publishing views of major Italian cities in the 1480s, includ- 
ing Rome and Florence (fig. 4). Though unclear, it seems Rosselli produced his 
views for a burgeoning open market. In Germany, Bernhard von Breydenbach 
(c. 1440-97) included views of cities, such as Venice and Rhodes, along the pil- 
grimage route to the Holy Land in his text Peregrinatio in terram sanctam in 
1486. Breydenbach's text began a trend for including city views as illustrations 
in publications that culminated in the sixteenth century in the Civitates orbis 
terrarum (1572-1617), a compendium of city views compiled by Georg Braun 
(1541-1622) and Franz Hogenberg (1535-90). Jacopo de'Barbari (c. 1460/70— 
before 1516) then published his famous view of Venice in 1500 (fig. 5). Though 
again the audience remains uncertain, Jacopo also seems to have intended his 
woodcut for the print market, though now with the direct license, and likely 
patronage, of the city's government. Other rulers meanwhile began to incorpo- 
rate city views as decorations for their palaces. Francesco 11 Gonzaga (1466— 
1519), the Marchese of Mantua, commissioned some views and had others 
(including Rosselli's) copied to decorate four different rooms in his palaces. 
The 1529 Siege of Vienna stimulated further interest in city views, such as Hans 
Sebald Beham's (1500-50) famous fish-eye view of 1530, bringing the city view 
genre into the field of history. Meanwhile, cities began to follow Venice's ex- 
ample in having artists celebrate their prosperity by visualizing their urban 
vistas. Anton Woensam's (1493-1541) woodcut of Cologne dated 1531 includes 
text lauding the city's history, economy, and culture. The inscriptions further 
commemorate the 5 January election of King Ferdinand 1 of Austria that took 
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FIGURE 5 Jacopo de'Barbari, Venice, 1500, woodcut from six blocks on six sheets of paper, 
132.72 x 277.5 cm 


place there that year and dedicate the print to him and his brother, the Holy 
Roman Emperor Charles v.4 

The 1530s would then prove fundamental for a particular style of city view. 
That decade saw a number of Flemish artists in Rome, including Maarten van 
Heemskerck (1498-1574) and probably Anton van den Wyngaerde. It also saw 
Charles v process twice across Italy's length, first to be crowned emperor in 


4 On the general history of city views and these works, see Daniela Stroffolino, La città misu- 
rata: Tecniche e strumenti di rilevamento nei trattati a stampa del Cinquecento (Roma: Saler- 
no, 1999); Lucia Nuti, Ritratti di città: Visione e memoria tra Medioevo e Settecento (Venezia: 
Marsilio, 1996); Lucia Nuti, "The Perspective Plan in the Sixteenth Century: The Invention 
of a Representational Language,’ Art Bulletin 76 (1994): 105-28; David Friedman, "Fiorenza': 
Geography and Represention in a Fifteenth-Century City View,” Zeitschrift fur Kunstgeschich- 
te 64 (2001): 56-77; Juergen Schulz, “Jacopo de'Barbari's View of Venice: Map Making, City 
Views, and Moralized Geography before the Year 1500,” Art Bulletin 60 (1978): 425—74; Elizabeth 
Ross, "Mainz at the Crossroads of Utrecht and Venice: Erhard Reuwich and the Peregrinatio 
in terram sanctam (1486),” in Cultural Exchange between the Netherlands and Italy, 1400-1600, 
ed. Ingrid Alexander-Skipnes (Brussels: Brepols, 2004), 123-44; Molly Bourne, "Francesco II 
Gonzaga and Maps as Palace Decoration in Renaissance Mantua,” Imago Mundi 51 (1999): 
51-82. Beham's Vienna is found in three impressions, in the Berlin Kupferstichkabinett, the 
Dresden Kupferstichkabinett, and Vienna's Historisches Museum der Stadt; Schulz, "View of 
Venice,” 471n.156. Impressions of Woensam's Cologne are in Berlin's Kupferstichkabinett and 
Stockholm's Royal Library; Wolfgang Braunfels, “Anton Woensam's Kólnprospekt von 1531 in 
der Geschichte des Sehens,” Wallraf-Richartz-Jahrbuch 22 (1960): 115-36; Isak Gustaf Alfred 
Collijn, Magnus Gabriel de la Gardie’s samling af äldre stadsvyer och historiska planscher i 
Kungl. Biblioteket (Stockholm: Uppsala, 1915), 50—51, no. 149. 
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1530, and then following his Tunis campaign in 1535-36. The latter procession, 
at least, likely included the artists Jan Vermeyen (c. 1500-c. 1559) and Hermann 
Posthumus (1512/14-88). Charles' entry into Rome in 1536 proved the catalyst 
that brought these artists together and stimulated their shared style. While 
participating in the decorations for Charles' triumphal entry, the Flemish art- 
ists also drew views of Rome (fig. 6).5 Charles’ entry deliberately appropriated 
the urban environment of Rome, and especially its ruins, to proclaim a foun- 
dation for his authority in the ancient Roman empire.® Following this event, 
Charles and his advisors would go on to employ these and other city view art- 
ists from Flanders, and in particular from Antwerp, within a larger campaign 
of history and panegyric to announce the emperor's military triumphs, his rule 
of the empire, and his dynasty. 

Those city view artists constructed a body of work homogeneous in style. 
Not all artists came from Antwerp—some trained there, some originated from 
nearby cities in Flanders—but all contributed to the development of a par- 
ticular type of city view that shared stylistic characteristics based on specific 
techniques. Their product displayed a city as seen from a nearby elevated posi- 
tion overlooking the city—and in many cases, during production, it had. The 
artists developed a systematic method to capture such views, exemplified in 
the work of Anton van den Wyngaerde.” As in his Genoa (fig. 3), the result was 


5 Nicole Dacos, "Jan Cornelisz Vermeyen, Martin van Heemskerck, Herman Posthumus. 
A propos de deux livres récents," Revue Belge darchéologie et d'histoire de l'art 60 (1991): 
99-13. On Anton van den Wyngaerde, Galera i Monegal, Van den Wijngaerde; Egbert 
Haverkamp-Begemann, "The Spanish Views of Anton van den Wyngaerde;' in Spanish Cities 
of the Golden Age: The Views of Anton van den Wyngaerde, ed. Richard L. Kagan (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1989), 54-67; Stefan Hautekeete, "De la ville à la campagne: 
Limage du Brabant dans les dessins topographiques du XVI siècle,” in Le peintre et 
l'arpenteur: Images de Bruxelles et de l'ancien duché de Brabant, exh. cat. (Brussels: Musées 
royaux des Beaux-Arts de Belgique, 2000), 49-51. Their reconstruction of van den Wyn- 
gaerde's life does not allow for his presence in Rome in 1535-36. For that see chapter 1. 

6 Roy C. Strong, Art and Power: Renaissance Festivals, 1450-1650 (Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1984), 83; André Chastel, The Sack of Rome, 1527, trans. Beth 
Archer (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1983), 209; Yona Pinson, "Imperial Ideology in 
the Triumphal Entry into Lille of Charles v and the Crown Prince (1549),” Assaph: Studies in 
Art History 6 (2001): 205-32. 

7 On van den Wyngaerde's methods, see Haverkamp-Begemann, "Spanish Views," 58—62; 
Ryan E. Gregg, "Further Insights into Anton van den Wyngaerde's Working Methods," Master 
Drawings 51 (2013): 323-42; Susan Foister, “Anthonis van den Wyngaerde's Career as a Topo- 
graphical Artist,’ in The Panorama of London circa 1544 by Anthonis van den Wyngaerde, eds. 
Howard Colvin and Susan Foister (London: London Topographical Society in association 
with The Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, 1996), 3-4. On the standardization of art and style 
in Antwerp, particularly in response to the city's art market, see Filip Vermeylen, Painting 
for the Market: Commercialization of Art in Antwerp's Golden Age (Turnhout: Brepols, 2003); 
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FIGURE 6 Maarten van Heemskerck, Roman Forum Seen from the Capitoline Hill, with detail 
of artist and figures, 1535, ink on paper, 21.6 x 55.5 cm 


a verisimilar urban prospect that recreated the experience of actually view- 
ing the city. The panorama lies before and slightly below the viewer along a 
traveler's approach. Ships lead the viewer's eye into the harbor, from where 
recognizable monuments jutting out from the architectural fabric draw the 
eye further into the city. In the case of landlocked vistas, pedestrians and carts 
travel along roads to pass deeper into the image's middle ground and its ar- 
chitectural density. In both cases, the city lies nestled within its surrounding 
countryside, towers of palaces and churches reaching into the sky and staffage 
enlivening the scene, both lending their naturalism to place an engaging vision 
before the viewer's eyes. 

Their works also revived a style of ancient Roman wall painting. The Roman 
architect Vitruvius (d. 15 CE) in his Ten Books on Architecture explained how 
verisimilar landscapes and cityscapes would decorate long walkways, and 
Pliny the Elder (23-79 CE) in his Natural History credited the ancient Roman 
painter named Studius with inventing the genre in the time of Augustus (63 
BCE-14 CE), the first emperor of ancient Rome.? The stylistic similarity that 


Elizabeth Alice Honig, Painting and the Market in Early Modern Antwerp (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1999); Dan Ewing, "Marketing Art in Antwerp, 1460-1560: Our Lady's Pand,” 
Art Bulletin 72 (1990): 558-84; Lynn F. Jacobs, "The Marketing and Standardization of South 
Netherlandish Carved Altarpieces: Limits on the Role of the Patron,” Art Bulletin 71 (1989): 
208-29. 

8 Vitruvius, The Ten Books on Architecture, trans. Morris Hicky Morgan (1914; reprint, New York: 
Dover Publications, 1960), 211; Pliny the Elder, Natural History, 10 vols., trans. H. Rackham 
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depended on systematized method, a shared theoretical basis, and ancient lin- 
eage has led me to identify this group of artists as the Antwerp school, after the 
city in which many of its members trained. 

Historians working for Charles v and Cosimo 1 found in the Antwerp school 
city views a visual version of enargeia, a rhetorical concept used in antiquity 
for persuasion.? Enargeia—though used slightly differently by various authors 
at times—in general connoted both process and effect. It could be translat- 
ed as vividness or vision, and referred to the mental image in the audience's 
mind stimulated by ekphrasis, or detailed description. Ekphrasis is well 


(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1952), 9:346—49 (35.37.116—17). Sarah Blake McHam, 
Pliny and the Artistic Culture of the Italian Renaissance: The Legacy of the Natural History 
(New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 2013), 50—51, 171; Roger Ling, "Studius and 
the Beginnings of Roman Landscape Painting," Journal of Roman Studies 67 (1977), 1-16; 
Ernst H. Gombrich, *Renaissance Artistic Theory and the Development of Landscape 
Painting,” Gazette des Beaux-arts 41 (1953): 346, 354—55. 

9 Denis Ribouillault has similarly argued for the connection between garden views and 
enargetic rhetoric, see Denis Ribouillault, "Toward an Archaeology of the Gaze: The Per- 
ception and Function of Garden Views in Italian Renaissance Villas,” in Clio in the Italian 
Garden: Tewnty-First-Century Studies in Historical Methods and Theoretical Perspectives, 
Mirka Benes and Michael G. Lee, eds. (Washington, D.C.: Dumbarton Oaks, 2001), 208- 
9; Denis Ribouillault, "Le salone de la villa d'Este à Tivoli: Un théátre des jardins et du 
territoire," Studiolo 3 (2005): 84-85. 

10  Onenargeia, see Heinrich F. Plett, Enargeia in Classical Antiquity and the Early Modern 
Age: The Aesthetics of Evidence (Leiden: Brill, 2012); Frangois Rigolot, "The Rhetoric of 
Presence: Art, Literature, and Illusion,’ in The Cambridge History of Literary Criticism, 
Vol. 3, The Renaissance, ed. Glyn P. Norton (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1999); Ruth Webb, “Mémoire et imagination: Les limites de l'enargeia dans la théorie 
rhétorique grecque," in Dire lévidence (philosophie et rhétorique antiques), eds. Carlos 
Lévy and Laurent Pernot (Paris: LHarmattan, 1997), 229-48; Andreas Solbach, Eviden- 
tia und Erzühltheorie: Die Rhetorik anschaulichen Erzühlens in der Frühmoderne und ihre 
antiken Quellen (Munich: Fink, 1994); Andrew D. Walker, “Enargeia and the Spectator in 
Greek Historiography, Transactions of the American Philological Association 123 (1993): 
353-77; Alessandra Manieri, L'immagine poetica nella teoria degli antichi: Phantasia ed 
enargeia (Pisa and Rome: Istituti editoriali e poligrafici internazionali, 1998); Andrew 
Feldherr, Spectacle and Society in Livy's History (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1998), 1-50; Graham Zanker, “Enargeia in the Ancient Criticism of Po- 
etry,’ Rheinisches Museum für Philologie 124 (1981): 297-311; Heinrich F. Plett, Rhetorik der 
Affekte: Englische Wirkungsdsthetik im Zeitalter der Renaissance (Tübingen: Niemeyer, 
1975). Also Paolo Alei, “As if we were present at the event itself: The Representation of 
Violence in Raphael and Titian's Heroic Painting," Artibus et Historiae 64 (2011): 221-42; 
Christopher M. Chinn, "Before Your Very Eyes: Pliny Epistulae 5.6 and the Ancient Theory 
of Ekphrasis,' Classical Philology 102 (2007): 265-80; Evidentia: Reichweiten visueller Wah- 
rnehmung in der Frühen Neuzit, eds. Gabriele Wimbóck, Karin Leonhard, and Markus 
Friedrich (Münster: LIT, 2006); Valeska von Rosen, “Die Enargeia des Gemáldes. Zu einem 
vergessenen Inhalt des ‘Ut-pictura-poesis’ und seiner Relevanz für das cinquecenteske 
Bildkonzept, Marburger Jahrbuch fur Kunstwissenschaft 27 (2000): 171-208; Manieri, 
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known to art historians as the description of a work of art, but in the classical 
and Renaissance worlds it meant the description of anything: place, person, 
thing, time, etc." Ekphrasis and enargeia overlap somewhat in the process of 
visualization, but I will use them in terms of the former leading to the latter. 
Other words have often meant the same thing—e.g., visiones or phantasia. 
Until enargeia’s more lengthy discussion in chapter three, Juan Luis Vives’ 
(1493-1540) explanation in De ratione dicendi (1533), will succinctly state the 
Renaissance view: 


Therefore let us first discuss description, which is simpler and which 
often occurs within narrative. Its aim is to propose something to the con- 
templation of the mind, which when it does this so exactly that we seem 
to perceive it before our eye, it is called clarity or vividness, which the 
Greeks call enargeia. So clarity is nothing other than very vivid descrip- 
tion in which the person listening is brought as it were into the presence 
of the thing and it is like Quintilian's comment on one of Cicero's descrip- 
tions, “someone who went inside would not have seen more,” so Aristotle 
appropriately called it “putting it before the eyes" Homer, whom the 
other poets have followed, especially Virgil, is more admirable than any- 
one else for the power of putting something about which he is speak- 
ing before the eyes not just through the meaning of the words but also 
through the sound and the connection of words.... 


L'immagine poetica; Carlos Lévy and Laurent Pernot, Dire L'Évidence (Philosophie et rhé- 
totique antiques) (Paris: LHarmattan, 1997); Beth Innocenti, "Towards a Theory of Vivid 
Description as Practiced in Cicero's Verrine Oration,” Rhetorica 12 (1994): 355-81; Herwig 
Blum, Die antike Mnemotechnik (Hildesheim and New York: Georg Olms Verlag, 1969). 

11 On ekphrasis, see Ruth Webb, Ekphrasis, Imagination and Persuasion in Ancient Rhe- 
torical Practice and Theory (Aldershot: Ashgate, 2009); Janice Hewlett Koelb, The Poet- 
ics of Description: Imagined Places in European Literature (New York: Palgrave Macmillan, 
2006); Antonios Rengakos, "Du würdest Dich in Deinem Sinn táuschen lassen’: Zur Ekph- 
rasis in der hellenistischen Poesie, in Die poetische Ekphrasis von Kunstwerken: Eine liter- 
arische Tradition der Grofidichtung in Antike, Mittelalter und früher Neuzeit, ed. Christine 
Ratkowitsch (Vienna: Der Ósterreichischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 2006), 7-16; 
Ruth Webb, “Ekphrasis Ancient and Modern: The Invention of a Genre," Word & Image 15 
(1999): 7-18; Sandrine Dubel, “Ekphrasis et enargeia: La description antique comme par- 
cours, in Dire l'évidence (philosophie et rhétorique antiques), eds. Carlos Lévy and Laurent 
Pernot (Paris: L'Harmattan, 1997), 249-64; Leo Spitzer, “The ‘Ode on a Grecian Urn; or, 
Content vs. Metagrammar,” Comparative Literature 7 (1955): 203-25; Ernst Robert Curtius, 
European Literature and the Latin Middle Ages, trans. Willard R. Trask (New York: Pan- 
theon Books, 1953), 62—71, 157-58, 193-94, 20031. Also James A. Francis, "Metal Maidens, 


Achilles’ Shield, and Pandora: The Beginnings of ‘Ekphrasis,” American Journal of Philol- 
ogy 130 (2009): 1-23. 
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Now some apparent qualities are perceived by the senses themselves, 
others by the mind through the senses ... the description of things which 
fall under the senses is not at all difficult, just as it is not hard to paint 
what you see: an example might be man, in whom the following qualities 
are perceived through the eyes: colour, height, size, proportion, gait, 
motion, dress and adornment, for example, clothed, armed, sitting, 
standing.!? 


Aristotle, Cicero, and Quintilian most famously recommended enargeia’s 
usage as a means to convince an audience, through a literary experience akin 
to eyewitnessing, of a particular position.!? The author or orator constructed 
a vision in the mind of the audience as if they saw the event. As Vives noted, 
the detailed description that stimulated enargeia has often been compared 
to looking at a painting— Plutarch and Horace are among those who make 
that comparison famous!^— but as Vives also made clear, the comparison was 
an analogy for the effect of vision, rather than intended to copy painting in 
some manner. The Portuguese painter Francisco de Holanda (1517-84) agreed. 
In the second dialogue of his Four Dialogues on Painting (Diálogo da pintura 
em a cidade de Roma, 1548), he related a debate he had on poetry and paint- 
ing while in Rome in 1538-40. His designation of poetry as “painting” was an 
acknowledgement of both art forms' shared intentions towards stimulating 


12  DeRD 3.2-3. Quoted and translated in Peter Mack, "Vives's Contributions to Rhetoric and 
Dialectic,’ in A Companion to Juan Luis Vives, ed. Charles Fantazzi (Leiden: Brill, 2008), 
264. 

13 Aristotle, On Rhetoric: A Theory of Civic Discourse, trans. George A. Kennedy (Oxford: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1991), 154 (2.8.1386a), 245 (3.10.1410b), 248-49 (3.11.1411b30-1412b); 
Aristotle, Aristotle’s Poetics: A Translation and Commentary for Students of Literature, trans. 
Leon Golden (Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1968), 29-30 (Xv11.1455a); Cicero, De 
Oratore, trans. H. Rackham, Loeb Classical Library (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1942), 2161 (3.202); Quintilian, Institutio Oratoria, trans. H. E. Butler, Loeb Classical Library 
(London: William Heinemann; New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1922), 2:433-35 (6.2.2932), 
3:245—51 (8.3.61—70), 3:397 (9.2.40); Sara Newman, “Aristotle’s Notion of ‘Bringing-Before- 
the-Eyes': Its Contributions to Aristotelian and Contemporary Conceptualizations of 
Metaphor, Style, and Audience,” Rhetorica 20 (2002): 1-23; Bernhard F. Scholz, “Ekphrasis 
and Enargeia in Quintilian's Institutionis oratoriae libri xii,” in Rhetorica movet: Studies in 
Historical and Modern Rhetoric in Honour of Heinrich F. Plett, eds. Peter L. Oesterreich and 
Thomas O. Sloane (Leiden: Brill, 1999), 3-24. 

14 Plutarch, Moralia, vol. 4, De gloria Atheniensium, trans. F. C. Babbitt, Loeb Classical Li- 
brary (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1936), 501-2 (347a-c); Horace, “Ars Poetica,” 
in Satires, Epistles, and Ars Poetica, trans. H. Rushton Fairclough (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1942), 480—81 (361); Plett, Enargeia, 89-117; Zanker, “Enargeia in Ancient 
Criticism," 3n. 
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visualization. He clarified by then using the rhetoric of enargeia to describe the 
effects of painting on a viewer. According to Holanda, painting produced enar- 
geia better than poetry, visionary engagement thus serving as a benchmark. 

In fact, theater was considered a more appropriate analogy for enargeia 
since it recreated the experience of witnessing life's occurrences. Horace, in 
a passage of the Ars poetica where he spoke of enargeia, noted its theatrical 
quality: 


Either an event is acted on the stage, or the action is narrated. Less viv- 
idly is the mind stirred by what finds entrance through the ears than by 
what is brought before the trusty eyes, and what the spectator can see for 
himself.!6 


Vives followed Horace's suggestion, using the theater analogy as framework for 
his Fabula de Homine (1518) to convey the appearance of spectatorship.!” 

In the sixteenth century, as authors worked to reestablish ancient literary 
genres and techniques, enargeia reemerged. Erasmus of Rotterdam (1466- 
1536) and Juan Luis Vives were not the only authors to recommend at length 
ekphrasis and enargeia, though they had the greatest impact through their 
respective texts De copia (1512) and De disciplinis (1531). The two humanists 
worked together in Louvain and Bruges, and continued to correspond when 
apart. Erasmus’ Copia popularized the progymnasmata, a tradition of educa- 
tion in rhetoric that recommended enargeia among other techniques. Vives 
offered his own rhetoric curriculum in De ratione dicendi, which included enar- 
geia, but the Disciplinis, on philosophy, provided theoretical context for the 
technique and was almost as influential as the Copia.!8 

While often discussed in relation to law or poetry, enargeia was also used 
by historians both ancient and modern. Erasmus stated enargeia’s relevance 
to history: “on all sides you will find a plentiful supply of examples of this 


15 Francisco de Hollanda, On Antique Painting, trans. Alice Sedgewick Wohl (University 
Park, Pa.: Pennsylvania University Press, 2013), 194-97. Cf. chapter 3. 

16 Horace, “Ars Poetica,” 464-65 (179-82). 

17 Juan Luis Vives, “Fabula de Homine,” in The Renaissance Philosophy of Man, eds. Ernst 
Cassirer, Paul Oskar Kristeller, and John Herman Randall, Jr. (Chicago, 1956); Plett, Enar- 
geia, 25-26. 

18 Desiderius Erasmus, “Copia: Foundations of the Abundant Style: De duplici copia ver- 
borum ac rerum commentarii duo,’ in Collected Works of Erasmus, Vol. 24, Literary and 
Educational Writings, ed. Craig R. Thompson, trans. Betty I. Knott (Toronto: University 
of Toronto, 1978), 281-82, 577—89; Terence Cave, “Enargeia: Erasmus and the Rhetoric of 
Presence in the Sixteenth Century, Esprit Créateur 16 (1976): 5-19; Mack, "Vives's Contri- 
butions,’ 227—76; Carlos G. Norefia, Juan Luis Vives (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1970). 
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sort, especially in the works of the poets, as I said earlier, and in the histo- 
rians, whose style approximates most closely to poetry"? Historians sought 
a variety of techniques to construct truthfulness for their histories, though 
this generally meant persuasion and plausibility rather than veracity. Ocular 
evidence proved one of the central methods for attaining this new desire for 
truthfulness as an application of enargeia. The term's general, descriptive form 
remained as well, however. Both eyewitnessing and abundant description are 
found, for instance, in Benedetto Varchi's (1503-65) History of Florence (fin- 
ished 1543), and in Giorgio Vasari's Lives of the Artists (1550, 2nd ed. 1564), as 
points of evidence.?9 

The Antwerp school city views visually reproduced the eyewitnessing effect 
of enargeia, enabling Charles v and other patrons to use it in their commis- 
sions of visual histories that were more revisionary than factual. The rhetoric 
of history, however, gave these encomiums credibility. Charles would first em- 
ploy the Antwerp school’s recreation of enargeia to promote his Tunis victory.?! 
The emperor's advisors would later establish a more extensive campaign of 
historical encomium in the 1540s and '50s, as Charles began to consider his 


19 Erasmus, “De copia; 578. 

20 Benedetto Varchi, Storia fiorentina (Milan: Società Tipografica de’ Classici Italiani, 1803); 
Vasari, Opere; Svetlana Alpers, “Ekphrasis and Aesthetic Attitudes in Vasari's Lives,” Jour- 
nal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 23 (1960): 190-215. On historiography, Carlo 
Ginzburg, Threads and Traces: True, False, Fictive, trans. Anne C. Tedeschi and John Te- 
deschi (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 2012); Anthony Grafton, 
What Was History? The Art of History in Early Modern Europe (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2007); Christopher Ligota, “Lucian on the Writing of History: Obsoles- 
cence Survived,” in Lucian of Samosata Vivus et Redivivus, eds. Christopher Ligota and 
Letizia Panizza (London: Warburg Institute; and Turin: Nino Aragno Editore, 2007); 
Donald R. Kelley, “Between History and System," in Historia: Empiricism and Erudition in 
Early Modern Europe, eds. Gianna Pomata and Nancy G. Siraisi (Cambridge: MIT Press, 
2005), 211-37; Heinrich F. Plett, Rhetoric and Renaissance Culture (Berlin: Walter de 
Gruyter, 2004), 63-66; Barbara J. Shapiro, A Culture of Fact: England, 1550-1720 (Cornell: 
Cornell University Press, 2003), especially 34-61; Carlo Ginzburg, History, Rhetoric, and 
Proof (Hanover and London: University Press of New England, 1999); Donald R. Kelley, 
Faces of History: Historical Inquiry from Herodotus to Herder (New Haven and London: Yale 
University Press, 1998); Andrea Matucci, Machiavelli nella storiografia Fiorentina (Flor- 
ence: Olschki, 1991); E. B. Fryde, Humanism and Renaissance Historiography (London: 
Hambledon Press, 1983); Eric W. Cochrane, Historians and Historiography in the Italian 
Renaissance (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1981); Patricia L. Rubin, Giorgio Vasari: 
Art and History (New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 1995). 

21 Hendrick J. Horn, Jan Cornelisz Vermeyen: Painter of Charles V and His Conquest of Tunis 
(Doornspijk: Davaco, 1989); Nicole Dacos, Roma quanta fuit: Tre pittori fiamminghi nella 
Domus Aurea, trans. Maria Baiocchi (Rome: Donzelli, 2001), 71-72. 
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FIGURE 7 Giorgio Vasari and workshop, Room of Cosimo 1, 1556—c. 1559. Palazzo Vecchio, 
Florence 


dynasty. They turned to city views to present the dominion of that dynasty, as 
in van den Wyngaerde's Genoa.?? 

Charles's imperial vassals mirrored their sovereign's practice in the use of 
history, enargeia, and art to promote their own rule, placing their states within 
the larger Holy Roman Empire. Duke Cosimo 1 of Florence employed these 
artistic allusions most extensively. He commissioned Vasari in 1555 to deco- 
rate the Palazzo Vecchio. The artist incorporated Antwerp school city views 
extensively into the decorations of the palace's Apartment of Leo x (1556-62, 
figs. 7 and 8).23 For these views, Vasari used Jan van der Straet, better known 
as Giovanni Stradano. Stradano's views of cities and military campaigns fig- 
ure prominently in the apartment's overall argument of legitimacy for the new 
duke's rule. The decorations tell a history of Florence that presents the city- 
state's triumphs as due to the governance of the Medici, while promoting the 


22 Richard L. Kagan, Clio and the Crown: The Politics of History in Medieval and Early Modern 
Spain (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Unversity Press, 2010), especially 75-87. 

23 Allegri and Cecchi, Palazzo Vecchio, 14-80; Giulio Lensi Orlandi, Il Palazzo Vecchio di Fi- 
renze (Florence: Martello-Giunti, 1977), 142—56; Paola Barocchi, Vasari pittore (Milano, Ed- 
izioni per Il Club del libro, 1964), 42-48; Ugo Muccini and Alessandro Cecchi, The Apart- 
ments of Cosimo in Palazzo Vecchio (Florence: Casa di Risparmio, 1991). 
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FIGURE 8 Giovanni Stradano, Siege of Florence, c. 1557—59, oil on plaster, 490 x 220 cm. 
Room of Clement vii, Palazzo Vecchio, Florence 


family's rule in part by referencing Charles' suzerainty. The city views' enar- 
getic qualities offer evidence for Vasari's history, encouraging the audience 
to understand that they witness the events themselves. Cosimo's position as 
architect of the Tuscan state is legitimized through the depicted history and 
visualized through the many depictions of Florence and other Tuscan cities, 
in a manner learned from Charles' patronage policies. In this way, Antwerp 
school city views celebrate and construct both dominion and dynasty within 
the Habsburg political system of the sixteenth century. 

That political system, with Charles v as Holy Roman Emperor, has been seen 
as the last gasp of an anachronistic medieval feudalism in the face of growing 
centralized politics. The emperor held power over an unusually large amount 
of Europe, due to his vast inheritances that included Austria, the Netherlands, 
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Spain, and Naples. Wars led to other conquests, such as Milan and Florence, 
while the fealty granted to Genoa, Mantua, and others provided Charles with 
even more influence. The rise of strong, independent states such as France 
and England has caused historians at times to characterize Charles' reign as 
ineffective in its reliance upon suzerainty, or even to question his author- 
ity. Charles' incessant war with France and problems in Germany with the 
Protestants indicate the lack of total imperial dominance. This book, however, 
is not concerned with the extent of actual political control held by Charles 
v, but rather with the idea of that empire as promoted by him and his vas- 
sals. Frances Yates has described this idea of empire under Charles v as a 
renovatio—a reestablishment of the ancient Roman Empire, and more spe- 
cifically, of Charlemagne’s Holy Roman Empire. Charles wanted to be seen as 
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a revived Christian emperor protecting Europe from the infidels and uniting 
it under Christ in peace through single rule. The propaganda and panegyric 
espoused by Charles v's historians, artists, and courtiers worked to promote 
that renovatio, regardless of the actual influence Charles may have had over his 
realms. The city views and their context discussed within this book functioned 
as purveyors of the renovatio idea, particularly as they recreated an art from 
the time of Augustus.24 

Cosimo 1’s ducal reign in Tuscany is often characterized as another chal- 
lenge to that imperial authority. The Medici duke continually sought ever more 
power and position amidst the world powers, as he pursued first Siena and 
then the Grandduchy. His policies have been described by J. R. Hale and others 
as an attempt to establish his own autonomy apart from Charles v's influence.?5 
To an extent—within his own borders—this may be true, but Tuscany exem- 
plifies Charles’ suzerainty. Cosimo's reign owed its existence to Charles, and 
Cosimo's international policies demonstrate his fealty. The emperor conquered 
Florence in 1530 after a siege, established it as one of his duchies, and installed 
Alessandro de' Medici as his first duke. Following Alessandro's assassination 
in 1537, Cosimo was elected to replace him, but he required Charles' official 


24 Frances A. Yates, "Charles V and the Idea of the Empire,” in Astraea: The Imperial Theme in 
the Sixteenth Century (London and Boston: Routledge & K. Paul, 1975); H. R. Trevor-Roper, 
Princes and Artists: Patronage and Ideology at Four Habsburg Courts, 1517-1633 (London: 
Thames and Hudson, 1976), 11-43; Marie Tanner, The Last Descendant of Aeneas: The 
Hapsburgs and the Mythic Image of the Emperor (New Haven and London: Yale University 
Press, 1993), 109-18; Fernando Checa Cremades, “The Image of Charles V; in Charles V, 
1500-1558, and His Time, ed. Hugo Soly, trans. Annie Bennett (Antwerp: Mercatorfonds, 
1999), 478; Peter Burke, "Presenting and Re-presenting Charles V," in Charles V, 1500-1558, 
and His Time, ed. Hugo Soly (Antwerp: Mercatorfonds, 1999); Roy C. Strong, Splendor 
at Court: Renaissance Spectacle and the Theater of Power (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1973), 80-83. In this, the city views function similarly to Mitchell's “mediums of power.” 
W. J. T. Mitchell, Landscape and Power (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1994), 1-2, 
5,17. 

25 J.R. Hale, Florence and the Medici: The Pattern of Control (London: Thames and Hud- 
son, 1977), 5, 129; Cochrane, Florence in the Forgotten Centuries; Giorgio Spini, Cosimo I 
e l'independenza del principato mediceo (Florence: Vallecchi editore, 1980); Cecily Booth, 
Cosimo I, Duke of Florence (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1921). Also see Kon- 
rad Eisenbichler, The Cultural Politics of Duke Cosimo I de’ Medici (Burlington, Vt.: Ashgate, 
2001); Henk Th. van Veen, Cosimo I de’ Medici and His Self-Representation in Florentine 
Art and Culture, trans. Andrew P. McCormick (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2006), especially 4-5, 19-20; Roger J. Crum, “Cosmos, the World of Cosimo’: The Iconog- 
raphy of the Uffizi Facade,” Art Bulletin 71 (1989): 237-53; Kurt W. Forster, “Metaphors of 
Rule: Political Ideology and History in the Portraits of Cosimo I de’ Medici,” Mitteilungen 
des Kunsthistorischen Institutes in Florenz 15 (1971): 65-104. 
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approval.?6 Cosimo then married Eleanora de Toledo in 1539, the daughter 
of the viceroy of Naples, who was not only governor of one of the emperor's 
main holdings and a Spanish noble, but also related to Charles v.?? The duke 
of Florence subsequently bought the Florentine fortresses from the emperor 
in 1543, which provided Florence with more independence, though he had 
to attend Charles in Genoa to do so.?? Cosimo still had to send military aid 
to Charles during his many endeavors, to the point that Florence fought the 
emperor's 1554—55 war with France and Siena mostly on its own. Charles' son 
Philip rewarded Cosimo's efforts with the Sienese territory in 1559, a gift to a 
vassal for services rendered.?? Throughout his reign, Cosimo's correspondence 
with Charles reveals the former's dependence on the latter for permission to act 
in international matters, such as Cosimo's difficulties with Piombino.39 While 
Cosimo could resist, to a degree, Charles' wishes on matters within Tuscany 
itself, his reign and his international position depended on the suzerain im- 
perial system. The decorations of the Apartment of Leo x, rooms perhaps in- 
tended for foreign visitors, display Cosimo's vassalage to indicate the official 
foundations for his own authority. But the decorations also celebrate the idea 
of empire. They repeat the notions of imperial renovatio to display Cosimo's re- 
lation to Charles v while signifying Cosimo's own ducal renovatio in Florence.?! 

The enargetic promotion of that political system depended in part on a 
perception of the city views' truthful nature. Though derived from direct, on- 
site study of an urban location, the Antwerp school artists manipulated their 


26 Hale, Florence and the Medici, 19-22; Cochrane, Florence in the Forgotten Centuries, 7—39; 
Spini, Independenza del principato mediceo, 28—31, 81-83; Varchi, Storia fiorentina, 4:367— 
82; Paolo Giovio, La seconda parte del historie del suo tempo, trans. Ludovico Domenichi 
(Florence, 1553), 708-15. 

27 Carlo José Hernando Sánchez, “Naples and Florence in Charles V's Italy: Family, Court, 
and Government in the Toledo-Medici Alliance,” in Spain in Italy: Politics, Society, and 
Religion 1500-1700, eds. Thomas James Dandelet and John A. Marino (Leiden: Brill, 2007); 
Tanner, Last Descendant, 15. 

28 Cochrane, Florence in the Forgotten Centuries, 20—21, 47-49; Booth, Cosimo I, 19-22. 

29 Simon Pepper and Nicholas Adams, Firearms and Fortifications: Military Architecture and 
Siege Warfare in the Sixteenth Century (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1986); Booth, 
Cosimo I, 135-38. 

30 Archivio di Stato di Firenze, Mediceo del Principato (AsF MdP) 5 f.513, f.553, £586; 6 £384; 
8 £.390; 9 £.339, f.396; £398; 170a f.255. Ibid., 136, 247; Licurgo Cappellletti, Storia della città 
e stato di Piombino: Dalle origini fino all'anno 1814 (Bologna: Forni editore, 1897), 159-240. 

31 Yates, “Charles V 8; Pietro Mareno, Compendio della stirpe di Carlo Magno et 
for the apartment, see Candace Adelson, “The Decoration of Palazzo Vecchio in Tapestry: 
The Joseph’ Cycle and Other Precedents for Vasari's Decorative Compaigns,” in Giorgio 
Vasari tra decorazione ambientale e storiografia artistica, ed. Gian Carlo Garfagnini (Flor- 
ence: Olschki, 1985), 173 n. 97. 
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urban depictions to reflect patronal and artistic needs. The place of these city 
views in the panegyrical apparatus of the Habsburg political system necessi- 
tated their artifice, while retaining verisimilitude. The balance, deriving from 
the rhetorical traditions of Thucydides, Cicero, and Lucretius, among oth- 
ers, enabled and activated the visual historical encomiums the views relate. 
Incredibly, van den Wyngaerde, Stradano, and Vasari were so convincing, the 
rhetoric has continued to mislead later audiences. 

Scholarly treatment of van den Wyngaerde's artworks demonstrates the 
misunderstandings. Due to their convincing semblance of observed fidelity, 
his views have been considered primarily in positivistic terms.?? His verisim- 
ilar style deliberately, though not honestly, recommends the artworks as re- 
cords of his observation. The visually rhetorical qualities persuade a viewer of 
the artwork's factual reproduction, despite regular inconsistencies that instead 
reveal the works as products of artifice. Close attention to the appearance of 
the city fabric—what the artist shows and how—indicates choices for symbol- 
ism and patronage. In other words, the city views function iconographically, 
not documentationally.33 

Van den Wyngaerde's artworks exemplify the evidentiary difficulties. His 
printed view of Genoa, dated 1553, offers an initial caution in its visual similari- 
ties to other printed images of the city. The Civitates orbis terrarum includes 
a Genoa image that closely reproduces van den Wyngaerde's view of the city 
(fig. 9).34 The Civitates’ reproduction suggests that van den Wyngaerde's Genoa 


32 Forinstance, Rodolfo Amedeo Lanciani, “Il panorama di Roma: Delineato da Antonio van 
den Wyngaerde circa l'anno 1560,” Bulletino della commissione archeologica comunale di 
Roma 4 (1895): 6, 82-109; Thomas Ashby, “Un altro panorama di Roma delineato da Anto- 
nio van den Wyngaerde,’ Bullettino della Commissione archeologica comunale di Roma 28 
(1900): 28-32; Haverkamp-Begemann, "Spanish Views,” 55-58; Richard L. Kagan, “Cities 
of the Golden Age,’ in Spanish Cities of the Golden Age: The Views of Anton van den Wyn- 
gaerde, ed. Richard L. Kagan (Los Angeles and Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1989), 68-83; Galera i Monegal, Van den Wijngaerde, 36-41. But also see Poleggi and Croce, 
Ritratto di Genova, 62—72. 

33 Jocelyn Nigel Hillgarth, The Mirror of Spain, 1500-1700: The Formation of a Myth (Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 2000), 253; Jessica Maier, "A ‘True Likeness': The Re- 
naissance City Portrait, Renaissance Quarterly 65 (2012): 711-52; Lucia Nuti, "Mapping 
Places: Chorography and Vision in the Renaissance,’ in Mappings, ed. Denis Cosgrove 
(London: Reaktion Books, 1999), 94. Also Peter Burke, Eyewitnessing: The Uses of Images 
as Historical Evidence (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press, 2001), especially 10, 25-31, 
84-87, 183-88. 

34 Georg Braun and Franz Hogenberg, Civitates orbis terrarum (Cologne, 1572-1617), 1:44; 
Stephan Füssel, Cities of the World: Complete Edition of the Colour Plates of 1572-1617 
(Cologne: Taschen, 2011), 10-12; Ennio Poleggi, Iconografia di Genova e delle Riviere 
(Genoa: Sagep, 1977), no. 37. On the Civitates, also see Tine Luk Meganck, Erudite Eyes: 
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FIGURE 9 After Anton van den Wyngaerde, Genoa, 1:44 from Georg Braun and Frans 
Hogenberg, Civitates orbis terrarum, 1572 


had fixed an image of the city in the public's general consciousness.?? Braun 
and Hogenberg sought to exploit that cultural aspect. They did the same 
with other city views—their Venice derives from Jacopo de'Barbari's engrav- 
ing, while their Amsterdam is after Cornelius Anthonisz's (c. 1505-53) wood- 
cut (1544).36 Cristoforo de Grassi's later painting of Genoa (1597), today in the 
Museo Civico Navale, in Pegli (fig. 10), demonstrates the extent of familiarity 
with the prospect of Genoa as captured by van den Wyngaerde. The painting 
shows the city from the same viewpoint as its predecessors and with much of 
the same details, though with condensed horizontal proportions. De Grassi's 
Genoa is generally held to derive from a lost view of the city from c. 1481.3” The 
same orientation (though in a different representation) appears in Hartmann 
Schedel's (1440-1514) Liber chronicarum, published in 1493 (fig. 11).38 Both de- 
pictions, as well as van den Wyngaerde's, show the city from the water, with the 
jetty in the center and the hills in the background. The similarities between 


Friendship, Art, and Erudition in the Network of Abraham Ortelius (1527-1598) (Leiden: Brill, 
2017), 130—40. 

35 Nuti also notes the Genoa borrowing in the Civitates. Nuti, “City and Its Image, 242-43. 
Also see Ennio Poleggi and Paolo Cevini, Le città nella storia d'Italia: Genova (Rome and 
Bari: Gius. Laterza & Figli, Spa, 1981), 83-85; Poleggi, Iconografia di Genova. 

36 Braun and Hogenberg, Civitates, 1:43, 1:20; Füssel, Cities of the World, 108-9, 112, 76-78. On 
the Civitates' cities in general, see Peter van der Krogt, "Mapping the Towns of Europe: 
The European Towns in Braun & Hogenberg's Town Atlas, 1572-1617,” Belgeo 3-4 (2008): 
371-98. 

37 Bourne, “Maps as Palace Decoration,’ 58, 71 n. 39; Poleggi and Croce, Ritratto di Genova, 10, 
62—72; Poleggi and Cevini, Città nella storia, 76-83; Ennio Poleggi, “Genova e il Cinquecen- 
to. Rinnovo urbano e palazzi dei rolli,” in L'invenzione dei rolli: Genova, città di palazzi, ed. 
Ennio Poleggi (Milan: Skira editore, 2004), 25-26. 

38 Hartmann Schedel, Liber chronicarum (Nuremberg, 1493), LIX; Poleggi and Croce, Ritratto 
di Genova, 66; Poleggi, Iconografia di Genova, no. 36. 
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FIGURE 10 Cristoforo de Grassi, Genoa, 1597, tempera on 
canvas, 222 x 408 cm 


FIGURE 11 

Genoa, fol. LIX from Hartmann Schedel, Liber 
chronicarum (Nuremberg, 1493), colored 
woodcut 





the three Genoas suggest that van den Wyngaerde also referenced that origi- 
nal c. 1481 view iconographically, in choosing the same viewpoint for his new 
version.39 

The repetition of city view imagery, or “iconographic inertia,” as Lucia Nuti 
called it, was common practice in the genre, belieing the assumptions of im- 
mediacy and authenticity in expectations of their documentary status.*? City 
view artists and publishers would instead rely on their audience's general 
familiarity for recognition, and for links to the past. Van den Wyngaerde de- 
picted Genoa as it appeared from a traveler's viewpoint. Visitors commonly 
approached from the sea, entering the harbor behind the jetty.*! Braun and 


39 Also see the frescoed view of Genoa by Felice Calvi, c. 1584, in the Villa Doria-Spinola, 
which shows the same urban iconography. Published in George L. Gorse, “An Unpub- 
lished Description of the Villa Doria in Genoa during Charles V's Entry, 1533,” Art Bulletin 
68 (1986): 319-22. 

40  Nuti, "City and Its Image," 243. 

41 Ibid. 1:242; George L. Gorse, "Between Empire and Republic: Triumphal Entries into 
Genoa during the Sixteenth Century, in “All the World's a Stage ...": Art and Pageantry in 
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Hogenberg later offered their audience an easily recognizable perspective of 
the city, one that a viewer knew either from van den Wyngaerde's circulated 
engraving, from other printed versions, or from the viewer's own travels. Such 
recognition made the print more legible and therefore more accessible. The 
viewpoint greatly enabled the mental transportation of Braun and Hogenberg's 
armchair-traveling audience as well.^? While elements in van den Wyngaerde's 
Genoa, like the Villa Doria and its nearby bastion, suggest the artist's presence 
in the city, the image also functions within this proliferation of the Genoa 
image-type. 

Van den Wyngaerde's view of Richmond Palace from across the Thames 
river, in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, illustrates further difficulties in using 
the views as evidence for artistic presence.^? As Egbert Haverkamp-Begemann 
pointed out, the inscription "fecit ad Vivum 1562" does not match the drawing's 
appearance. The image shows St. Paul's church with its spire intact, though 
the steeple was destroyed by fire 4 June 1561. If the drawing's date is correct, 
then this must be a finished view made from studies done before that fire.44 


the Renaissance and Baroque, Part 1, Triumphal Celebrations and the Rituals of Statecraft, 
eds. Barbara Wisch and Susan Scott Munshower (University Park, Penn.: Pennsylvania 
State University, 1990), 193-203, especially 194. Giulio Pane makes the same point about 
van den Wyngaerde's view of Naples. Christopher Lloyd and Giulo Pane, "Three Views of 
Naples in Oxford and Cambridge,” Napoli Nobilissimo 18 (1979): 148-54. 

42 Braun stated armchair travel as one of the intentions of the Civitates in his preface to 
volume 111, printed in 1581: "Sed quia non omnium facultates concedunt, neque etiam 
omni periculo, hoc praesertim tempore, vacat, per varias mundi partes oberrare, multas- 
que urbes ac oppida peragrando lustrare: Idcirco, praesenti opera, variorum historiarum 
amantes, à peregrinandi labore, periculo, atque impensa liberavimus. [But since their 
means do not permit it to all, and since it additionally is not without danger, particu- 
larly today, to travel through the different parts of the world, and to visit many cities and 
towns, we have relieved the lovers of history of the exertion, danger, and cost of travel- 
ing by means of this present work.]" Georg Braun, “Praefatio,” in Georg Braun and Franz 
Hogenberg, Civitates orbis terrarum, ed. Raleigh A. Skelton (Kassel: Verla Bárenreiter, 
1965), III:sig. Ev. Quoted and translated in Thomas Frangenberg, “Chorographies of 
Florence: The Use of City Views and City Plans in the Sixteenth Century" Imago Mundi 
46 (1994): 41-64. Also Richard L. Kagan, “Philip II and the Art of the Cityscape,” Journal 
of Interdisciplinary History 17 (1986): 15-35; Svetlana Alpers, The Art of Describing: Dutch 
Art in the Seventeenth Century (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1983), 152. On simi- 
lar justifications found in the Antwerp (1550) and Paris (1553) editions of Peter Apian's 
Cosmographia, see Tom Conley, “A Topographer's Eye: From Gilles Corrozet to Pieter 
Apian, in Early Modern Eyes, eds. Walter S. Melion and Lee Palmer Wandel (Leiden: Brill, 
2010), 64-67. 

43 Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, L-1v-12b (r). Illustrated in Gregg, “Further Insights," 328 
fig. 9; Galera i Monegal, Van den Wijngaerde, 162 AM 19. 

44 . Haverkamp-Begemann, “Spanish Views,” 55; A. F. Pollard, "The True Report of the Burning 
of the Steeple and Church of Paul's in London, in Tudor Tracts, 1532-1588 (Westminster: 
Archibald Constable and Co., 1903), 401-8. 
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Neither visual appearance nor inscription, then, necessarily signifies the art- 
ist's presence in a city at a particular time, despite the declarative “from life” 
given on the Richmond Palace view. Lucia Nuti has convincingly argued that 
the words "ad vivum" declare a city view to be “lifelike,” not “made from life"— 
the statement is a guide to viewing, not one of origin.^5 

In this regard, city views, often called in Italian ritratti, are no different than 
portraits of people. Imagine pinpointing Titian's (c. 1485/90-1576) life based 
on his c. 1534-36 portrait of a young Isabella d'Este (1474-1539). The sitter was 
sixty and in Mantua while Titian in Venice painted her as twenty-something. 
Despite its apparent reproductive qualities, Titian based his portrait on a writ- 
ten description and a 1511 portrait by Francesco Francia, itself painted not from 
sight but based on another drawn portrait and written description.*9 If the 
portrait served as evidence to build Titian's chronology, one could find Titian 
in Mantua in the 1490s, when he was less than ten years old. Portraiture, un- 
like city views, is not generally considered within such positivistic terms. Yet 
the two artistic genres were considered so alike in the sixteenth century that 
they were discussed similarly. Ptolemy in his Geography links city views to por- 
traits, and Peter Apian (1495-1552) in his 1550 edition of Ptolemy illustrated the 
metaphor (fig. 12). Apian represented chorography— the artistic, regional field 
of cartography that encompassed city views— by an eye (a small part of the 
whole). He illustrated geography, corresponding to larger areas and maps, by 
an entire head.^7 Apian's metaphor has been oft-repeated, yet in spite of their 
similarities, portraiture and city views have traditionally been treated quite 
differently in scholarship.48 


» 


45 Nuti, “Perspective Plan,” 108-9; Nuti, Ritratti di città, 94—97; Maier, “True Likeness,” 727. 

46 Sally Hickson, "To See Ourselves as Others See Us': Giovanni Francesco Zaninello of 
Ferrara and the Portrait of Isabella d'Este by Francesco Francia, Renaissance Studies 23 
(2009): 288-310; Bruce Cole, "Titian and the Idea of Originality in the Renaissance," in The 
Craft of Art: Originality and Industry in the Italian Renaissance and Baroque Workshop, eds. 
Andrew Ladis and Carolyn Wood (Athens, Ga.: University of Georgia Press, 1995), 100-2; 
Maier, “True Likeness’ 715. On Isabella d'Este, see the recent Sarah D. P. Cockram, Isabel- 
la d'Este and Francesco Gonzaga: Power Sharing at the Italian Renaissance Court (Farnham: 
Ashgate, 2013). On the general point, see Burke, Eyewitnessing, especially 25-31. 

47 Peter Apian, Cosmographia (Antwerp, 1550), fol. 2.; Le peintre et l'arpenteur: Images de 
Bruxelles et de l'ancien duché de Brabant, exh. cat. (Brussels: Musées royaux des Beaux-Arts 
de Belgique, 2000), 73-74, no. 6; Conley, "Topographer's Eye,” 59-62, 72-77. Lincoln relates 
the same Ptolemaic distinctions found in texts by Apian's Italian contemporaries Tomaso 
Garzoni, Giovanni Camillo, and Alessandro Citolini. Evelyn Lincoln, The Invention of the 
Italian Renaissance Printmaker (New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 2000), 
153-54, 156-57. 

48 A unique exception is Jessica Maeir’s work, which discusses the similar artistic goals of 
portraiture and city views, and the latter as lifelike, rather than reproductive. Maier, "True 
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FIGURE 12 
Chorography and geography, fol. 2 from 
Peter Apian, Cosmographia (Antwerp, 1564) 





The different approach for city views has been due to a continued discourse of 
accuracy derived from their position as a subsection of cartography. Given the 
Ptolemaic provenance, city views came to be understood in general as part of 
the mapping system, with its requisite requirements of precision and fidelity 
grounded in the applied mathematics of surveying and measuring. Certainly 
there was a tradition of making city views within this discourse, established by 
de'Barbari's Venice (fig. 5).*? Subsequent artists picked up de'Barbari's style, lay- 
ing outtheir panoramas in nearly ichnographic bird's-eye views made with sur- 
veys and mapped plans. Anthonisz.’s Amsterdam recreated the Netherlandish 
city in these measured terms as seen from an aerial viewing position. At the 
end of the century, Stefano Buonsignori’s (d. 1589) Florence (1584) mapped 
out the city’s streets and monuments in exacting terms using the same style 


Likeness,” 71-52, especially 713-20, 724—27; Jessica Maier, Rome Measured and Imagined: 
Early Modern Maps of the Eternal City (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2015), 4-10. 
49 On cartographic technique in city views, see Maier, “‘True Likeness,” 712, 732; Schulz, 
“View of Venice, 430-39; Friedman, “Fiorenza, 56-77; Stroffolino, Città misurata, 
146-48; Maria Iaccarino, “L'immagine della città di Firenze tra il XV e il XVII secolo,’ in 
L'Europa moderna: Cartografia urbana e vedutismo, eds. Cesare de Seta and Daniela Strof- 
folino (Naples: Electa, 2001), 271-83; Daniela Stroffolino, “Rilevamento topografico e pro- 
cessi costruttivi delle ‘vedute a volo d'uccello,’ in L'Europa moderna: Cartografia urbana e 
vedutismo, eds. Cesare de Seta and Daniela Stroffolino (Naples: Electa, 2001), 57-67; Maria 
Iaccarino, “Roma nel XVI secolo: Le vedute di Anton van den Wyngaerde,’ in Tra oriente 
e occidente: Città e iconografia dal XV al XIX secolo, ed. Cesare de Seta (Milano: Electa 


Napoli, 2004). 
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FIGURE 13 Bonaventura Billocardi after Stefano Buonsignori, Nova pulcherrimae civitatis 
Florentiae [Florence], de'Rossi edition, 1660, engraving, 129 x 143 cm 


(fig. 13). Buonsignori emphasized the applied mathematical techniques used 
to measure his subject by illustrating a figure holding a large compass, the tool 
of a mapmaker as well as an architect, up to the city's prospect. Vasari's de- 
scription of the method used to depict Florence in the Siege of Florence (fig. 8) 
added to the confusion. The passage occurs in the Ragionamenti (1588), Vasari's 
description of his decorations in the Palazzo Vecchio. There he relates having 
used surveying tools and techniques, combined with maps of Florence, to pres- 
ent an accurate representation of the city that “hardly differs from reality.’5° 
The rhetorical nature of the Ragionamenti, however, and the fact that he was 
not the author of the Siege's city view, should recommend caution in taking 


50 “che poco divaria dal vero,” Vasari, Opere, 8:174—75. Translated in Nuti, “Perspective Plan,” 
115. 
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Vasari's words as fact.5! Yet scholars have continued to discuss his description 
as exemplary of the techniques used in making city views.52 

In fact, city view scholars have elaborated on such discourse in consider- 
ing a general category of views distinguished only by their angles of view. The 
stylistic correspondence of the Antwerp school artists has not been recognized 
as distinct within this larger field.5? Style has rarely entered the discussion of 
city views at all, concerned as it has been with questions of representation 
and fidelity to referents.54 The literature on van den Wyngaerde is a case in 
point.55 More recent work, such as that by Jessica Maier, following Nuti's ideas 


51 Elizabeth McGrath, “Il senso nostro: The Medici Allegory Applied to Vasari's Mytho- 
logical Frescoes in the Palazzo Vecchio," in Giorgio Vasari tra decorazione ambientale e 
storiografia artistica, ed. Gian Carlo Garfagnini (Florence: Olschki, 1985), 117-34; Paola 
Tinagli Baxter, “Rileggendo i ‘Ragionamenti’ in Giorgio Vasari tra decorazione ambientale 
e storiografia artistica, ed. Gian Carlo Garfagnini (Florence: Olschki, 1985), 83-93; Paola 
Tinagli, “Claiming a Place in History: Giorgio Vasari's Ragionamenti and the Primacy of 
the Medici,’ in The Cultural Politics of Duke Cosimo I de’ Medici, ed. Konrad Eisenbichler 
(Aldershot: Ashgate, 2001), 63-76. 

52 Maier, Rome Measured and Imagined, 44; Jessica Maier, “Francesco Rosselli's Lost View of 
Rome: An Urban Icon and Its Progeny, Art Bulletin 94 (2012): 395-411; Stroffolino, Città 
misurata, 151-52; Lucia Nuti, “Le città di Palazzo Vecchio a Firenze,’ Città & Storia 2 (2006): 
345-58; Nuti, "Mapping Places,” 94; Nuti, Ritratti di città, 140-41; Nuti, “Perspective Plan,” 
115-16. 

53 Lucia Nuti did allude to a style “peculiar to the North, especially to Flanders, [consisting] 
in what is commonly called the profile approach—a very low point taken at a distance, 
with a wide and open horizon, and with a significant proportion of pictorial space oc- 
cupied by sky. This choice marks a watershed, or a borderline, between the two visual 
cultures, because the profile approach is peculiar to the North, especially to Flanders, 
and is absent from Italian work. The concept of Northern-ness would require a more 
accurate definition rather than this rather vague one of ambiguous expression." Nuti, 
"Mapping Places,” 98-99. Also see Alpers, Art of Describing, 19-68. On city views as a 
cohesive genre, see Nuti, Ritratti di città; Stroffolino, Città misurata; Kagan, "Philip II and 
Cityscape,’ 121-25, especially 124. 

54 Exceptions include Philipp P. Fehl, “Vasari e Stradano come panegiristi dei Medici: Os- 
servazioni sul rapporto tra verità storica e verità poetica nella pittura di fatti storici,” in I/ 
Vasari storiografo e artista: Atti del congresso internazionale nel IV centenario della morte 
(Arezzo-Firenze, 2-8 Settembre 1974) (Florence: Olschki, 1976), 207-24. 

55 Richard L. Kagan, Spanish Cities of the Golden Age: The Views of Anton van den Wyngaerde 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1989); Haverkamp-Begemann, "Spanish Views,” 
54-67, which reprints Egbert Haverkamp-Begemann, “The Spanish Views of Anton van 
den Wyngaerde,” Master Drawings 7 (1969): 375-99+438-50. But see Nuti, “City and Its 
Image, 242-43; Mercedes Maroto Camino, "Producing the City: Bird's-Eye Views of 
Habsburg Spain," Cartographica 36 (1999): 17-30. 
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regarding the stylistic qualities of lifelikeness, have begun to alter this discus- 
sion, and provide some foundation for the present study.56 

Questions of fidelity and the related concepts of truthfulness, factuality, 
and accuracy therefore lie at the heart of this study, only in a different manner 
from the cartographic discourse of previous studies. The suggestion of a city's 
recorded fidelity supports the claim for truthfulness in the image's included 
historical event. But the city view's derivation from its referent also adds to 
the intended political panegyric of the artwork, by manipulating the urban to- 
pography to relate messages of political dominion.57 The Antwerp school city 
views play upon audience expectations for such imagery—a process grounded 
in optical and epistemological theory—to convince their audiences that the 
image reflects a truthful situation. The architectural manipulations meanwhile 
subtly shift the information conveyed to reflect the patrons' desires and goals. 

In this, the city views participate within contemporary historiographic proj- 
ects. Richard Kagan has written on the propagandistic project carried out by 
Charles v and his advisors in the 1540s and ’50s as he prepared to hand over 
rule of the empire and of Spain.5? Charles sought to establish his rule and dy- 
nasty through published histories of his reign, documentation of his many 
triumphal entries, and various geographic products. The latter included com- 
missioning Jacob van Deventer (c. 1500/5—75) to produce maps of the cities of 
Charles' Netherlandish domains. Anton van den Wyngaerde's city views of the 
same contributed chorographic argument to van Deventer's cartographic evi- 
dence. Philip 11, son and heir to Charles v, continued his father's policies, even 
bringing van den Wyngaerde to Spain in a deliberate extension of Habsburg 
rule, as described elsewhere by Kagan and others.59 Similarly, Cosimo 1, hav- 
ing consolidated his power through the 1540s, turned to history-writing as a 


» 


56 Maier, Rome Measured and Imagined, 4-10; Maier, “True Likeness’” 711-52; Maier, "Rossel- 
li's Rome,” 395-411; Lucia Nuti, “The Mapped Views by Georg Hoefnagel: The Merchant's 
Eye, the Humanist's Eye,” Word & Image 4 (1988): 545-70; Lucia Nuti, "The Urban Imagery 
of Georg Hoefnagel,” in Prag um 1600: Beiträge zur Kunst und Kultur am Hofe Rudolfs II, 
ed. Eliska Fučíková (Dusseldorf: Luca Verlag, 1988). Also Lucia Nuti, “Lartificio del ‘vero 
ritratto" in Tra oriente e occidente: Città e iconografia dal XV al XIX secolo, ed. Cesare de 
Seta (Milano: Electa Napoli, 2004), 22-28; Lucia Nuti, "La città ‘in una vista” in L'Europa 
moderna: Cartografia urbana e vedutismo, eds. Cesare de Seta and Daniela Stroffolino 
(Naples: Electa, 2001), 68-74. 

57 Ona similar argument for garden views, see Ribouillault, “Archaeology of the Gaze,” 203- 
5, 224-25. 

58 Kagan, Clio and the Crown, especially 75-87. 

59 Kagan, “Philip II and Cityscape,” 19-21; Richard L. Kagan, “Philip II and the Geogra- 
phers,” in Spanish Cities of the Golden Age: The Views of Anton van den Wyngaerde, ed. 
Richard L. Kagan (Los Angeles and Berkeley: University of California Press, 1989), 40—53. 
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way of legitimizing his own rule. The field of Renaissance Italian historiog- 
raphy has been discussed by many—among the most directly relevant are 
Eric Cochrane's general study, T. C. Price Zimmerman's work on Paolo Giovio 
(1483-1552), Patricia Rubin's examination of Giorgio Vasari's history practice, 
and Judith Bryce's study of Cosimo Bartoli (1503-72), who provided Vasari with 
the program for the Apartment of Leo x.® I build upon these works to consider 
how Vasari and Stradano translated the historiographic practices and rhetoric 
into visual terms in the Palazzo Vecchio, and more particularly, how city views 
enact that rhetoric through their stimulation of enargeia in constructing set- 
tings. To do so, Stradano's views need only seem accurate to provide evidence, 
while their urban manipulations aid Vasari's revisionism. 


60 Cochrane, Historians and Historiography; Eric W. Cochrane, "The Transition from Renais- 
sance to Baroque: The Case of Italian Historiography,” History and Theory 19 (1980): 21-38; 
Rubin, Giorgio Vasari; T. C. Price Zimmerman, Paolo Giovio: The Historian and the Crisis of 
Sixteenth-Century Italy (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1995); Judith Bryce, Cosimo 
Bartoli (1503-1572): The Career of a Florentine Polymath (Geneva: Librairie Droz, 1983). Also 
see Cesare Vasoli, “L'ingratitudine della plebe’ e la caduta del ‘principi’ nei Ragionamenti 
historici universali di Cosimo Bartoli,’ in Cosimo Bartoli (1503-1572): Atti del Convegno in- 
ternazionale, Mantova, 18-19 novembre—Firenze, 20 Novembre 2009, eds. Francesco Paolo 
Fiore and Daniela Lamberini (Florence: Olschki, 2011), 247-59; Ann Moyer, “Without 
Passion or Partisanship': Florentine Historical Writing in the Age of Cosimo I," in His- 
tory and Nation, ed. Julia Rudolph (Lewisburg: Bucknell University Press, 2006), 45-69; 
Ann E. Moyer, “Historians and Antiquarians in Sixteenth-Century Florence,’ Journal of the 
History of Ideas 64 (2003): 177-93; Paula Findlen, “Historical Thought in the Renaissance,” 
in A Companion to Western Historical Thought (New York: Blackwell, 2002), 99-120; Robert 
Black, “The New Laws of History,’ Renaissance Studies 1 (1987): 126-56; Fryde, Renaissance 
Historiography; Cesare Vasoli, “Osservazioni sui ‘Discorsi historici universali’ di Cosimo 
Bartoli,” in Firenze e la Toscana dei Medici nell'Europa del ‘500, vol. 2, Musica e spettacolo 
/ Scienze dell'uomo e della natura (Florence: Olschki Editore, 1983), 727-38; Robert Black, 
"Benedetto Accolti and the Beginnings of Humanist Historiography, The English Histori- 
cal Review 96 (1981): 36-58; Arnaldo Momigliano, "The Place of Ancient Historiography in 
Modern Historiography in Settimo contributo alla storia degli studi classici e del mondo 
antico (Rome: Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura, 1994); Mark Phillips, “Machiavelli, Guic- 
ciardini, and the Tradition of Vernacular Historiography in Florence,” American Histori- 
cal Review 84 (1979): 86105; Rüdiger Landfester, Historia Magistra Vitae: Untersuchungen 
zur humanistichen Geschichtstheorie des 14. Bis 16. Jahrhunderts (Geneva: Librarie Droz, 
1972); Nancy S. Struever, The Language of History in the Renaissance: Rhetoric and Histori- 
cal Consciousness in Florentine Humanism (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1970); 
William J. Bouwsma, "Three Types of Historiography in Post-Renaissance Italy,’ History 
and Theory 4 (1965): 303-14; Beatrice R. Reynolds, "Latin Historiography: A Survey, 1400- 
1600,” Studies in the Renaissance 2 (1955): 7-66. Also see the two conference proceedings, 
Gian Carlo Garfagnini, Giorgio Vasari: Tra decorazione ambientale e storiografia artistica: 
Convegno di studi, Arezzo, 8-10 ottobre, 1981 (Florence: Olschki, 1985); Il Vasari storiografo e 
artista: Atti del Congresso internazionale nel IV centenario della morte, Arezzo-Firenze, 2-8 
settembre 1974 (Florence: Olschki, 1976). 
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Even more fundamental to this study, then, are questions of what can be 
known from these city view images and how they work to construct that 
knowledge. The views' participation in contemporary discourses of cognition 
and rhetoric provide a theoretical basis. In particular, I argue that city views are 
not only inaccurate, they function as metaphorical simulacra, as ancient and 
Renaissance thinkers understood the term. Simulacra, or species, were con- 
sidered to be small copies of an object that emanated in all directions from 
that object to find reception in the eye, enabling sight. For Lucretius in the 
De rerum natura, simulacra served as an analogy, presented through ekphra- 
sis, for the fallibility of the senses and hence our knowledge. These false vi- 
sions of the world necessitate caution in perception and understanding, since 
we see only the copies brought to the eye. Likewise, the city views are visual 
analogies— illustrations, even, of Lucretius’ discussion of simulacra in viewing 
an urban tower—for the need to practice judgment on information brought to 
the mind.© 

Rulers such as Charles v and Cosimo 1, meanwhile, found a political analogy 
in such images that appeared to establish the viewer's position in relation to 
their domains. Charles v's impresa of Hercules' columns with the motto “Plus 
ultra" reflected his cosmic ambitions.®? His reliance on city views as a part of 
a campaign to ideologically claim such dominion is reflected in his employ- 
ment of Vermeyen to reproduce his victory at Tunis, as discussed by Hendrick 


61 Lucretius, The Nature of Things, trans. A. E. Stallings (New York: Penguin, 2015), 170—73, 
180-81 (4.30—89, 4.239-43); Eva M. Thury, "Lucretius' Poem as a Simulacrum of the Rerum 
Natura” American Journal of Philology 108 (1987): 270-94; Brooke Holmes, “Daedala Lin- 
gua: Crafted Speech in De Rerum Natura” American Journal of Philology 126 (2005): 527— 
85; P. H. Schrijvers, "Seeing the Invisible: A Study of Lucretius’ Use of Analogy in De rerum 
natura," in Lucretius, ed. Monica R. Gale (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2007), 280; Ned 
O'Gorman, "Aristotle's Phantasia in the Rhetoric: Lexis, Appearance, and the Epideictic 
Function of Discourse," Philosophy and Rhetoric 38 (2005): 16-40; Alei, "Representation 
of Violence,” 221-22; Martin Kemp, “From 'Mimesis' to ‘Fantasia’ The Quattrocento Vo- 
cabulary of Creation, Inspiration and Genius in the Visual Arts," Viator 8 (1977): 347-98; 
Ada Palmer, Reading Lucretius in the Renaissance (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
2014), 10, 13, 215-16. For more recent discussions of simulacra, see Jean Baudrillard, Simu- 
lations, trans. Paul Foss, Paul Patton and Philip Beitchman (New York: Semiotext[e], 1983); 
Gilles Deleuze and Rosalind Krauss, “Plato and the Simulacrum,” October 27 (1983): 45-56; 
Daniel W. Smith, "The Concept of the Simulacrum: Deleuze and the Overturning of Pla- 
tonism,” in Essays on Deleuze (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 2012). 

62 John A. Marino, Becoming Neapolitan: Citizen Culture in Baroque Naples (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 2011), 157-58; Oliver Tostmann, “Plus Oultre—Gedanken über 
die Tunis-Teppichserie nach Jan Vermeyen,” Zeitschrift für Kunstgeschichte (2008): 73-100; 
Earl E. Rosenthal, "The Invention of the Columnar Device of Emperor Charles V at the 
Court of Burgundy in Flanders in 1516,” Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 36 
(1973): 198-230; Earl E. Rosenthal, “Plus Ultra, Non Plus Ultra, and the Columnar Device of 
Emperor Charles V, Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 34 (1971): 204-28. 
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J. Horn.83 Cosimo 1 deliberately constructed an iconography of rule through 
maps and microcosm, most recently discussed by Francesca Fiorani and Mark 
S. Rosen in relation to maps; they built on work first done by Kurt Forster. 
Unfortunately, apart from the Siege of Florence (fig. 8), the Palazzo Vecchio 
views are little known—hampered, perhaps, by the fact that the majority of 
them are closed to the public. Lucia Nuti is one of the few to examine them 
specifically for their genre. Otherwise they have generally only been men- 
tioned in studies of Vasari and the Palazzo Vecchio, as scholars worked out 
attributions for the paintings.99 Simon Pepper and Nicolas Adams have linked 
some of Stradano's views to Cosimo's political aims in their book Firearms 
and Fortifications, where the views primarily serve as evidence for historical 
military topography and position during the Siena campaign.®’ Th. Henk van 
Veen added to the discussion as well in his examination of the panegyrical his- 
tory presented by Vasari in the Salone de Cinquecento of the Palazzo Vecchio, 
which results in the duke’s apotheosis.9? Charles v's and Cosimo r's use of city 
views in the pursuit of demonstrating power, then, has been touched upon, 
though only tangentially. 

One of the ways in which both patrons expressed their political ambi- 
tions was through architecture and architectural metaphors. Charles v built 
the new Renaissance palace at the Alhambra, while Cosimo 1 built numerous 
fortifications throughout Tuscany. Both processed triumphally through cities, 
claiming them and, in so doing, embodying them.5? Architecture became a 
metaphorical conceit for the ruler of a state in a number of ways. Anton van 
den Wyngaerde displayed those cities through which Charles passed, in a man- 
ner that both illustrated the procession and the emperor's impresa. Through 


63 Horn, Vermeyen. Also see Wilfried Seipel, Der Kriegszug Kaiser Karls V. gegen Tunis: Kar- 
tons and Tapisserien (Milan: Skira, 2000). 

64 Francesca Fiorani, The Marvel of Maps: Art, Cartography, and Politics in Renaissance Italy 
(New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 2005); Mark Rosen, The Mapping of Power 
in Renaissance Italy: Painted Cartographic Cycles in Social and Intellectual Context (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 2015); Forster, “Metaphors of Rule,” 65-104. Also see 
Crum, “Cosmos, World of Cosimo)” 237-53. 

65 Nuti, "Città di Palazzo Vecchio,” 345-58. 

66 Allegri and Cecchi, Palazzo Vecchio; Barocchi, Vasari pittore, 42-48; Paola Barocchi, “Il Va- 
sari pittore,” Rinascimento 7 (1956): 187-217. 

67 Pepper and Adams, Firearms and Fortifications. 

68 . van Veen, Cosimo I Self-Representation; Henk Th. van Veen, “Republicanism in the Visual 
Propaganda of Cosimo 1 de’ Medici,” Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 55 
(1992): 200-9; Henk Th. van Veen, "Art and Propaganda in Late Renaissance and Baroque 
Florence: The Defeat of Radagasius, King of the Goths,’ Journal of the Warburg and Cour- 
tauld Institutes 47 (1984): 106-18. 

69 Bonner Mitchell, The Majesty of the State: Triumphal Progresses of Foreign Sovereigns in 
Renaissance Italy, 1494-1600 (Florence: Olschki, 1986); Strong, Art and Power. 
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van den Wyngaerde's manipulations, cities such as Brussels and Genoa become 
urban visualizations of Charles' sovereignty. In Cosimo's case, architecture had 
long been linked to his family in its rule of Florence, due to Medici largesse 
contributing to the city's beautification."? As such, city views, as images of the 
architectural world that these patrons inhabited, constructed, and embodied, 
became a natural means to reflect both their patronal munificence as well as 
their metaphorical imperial and ducal bodies. 

Finally, the position of city views in scholarly discourse, be it contemporary 
or historical polemic, lies at the core of this study. The intentionally mislead- 
ing rhetoric of the Antwerp school's products derives in part from sixteenth- 
century artistic discussions of regionalism that have continued to this day. The 
Antwerp school's views in many ways relate to contemporary rural landscape 
views of regions around Antwerp and Flanders, such as the Small Landscapes 
published by Hieronymus Cock (1517/18-70) in 1559 (fig. 14). Both the rural 
landscapes and the city views share a derivation from direct, but artistic, ob- 
servation. Their empirical approach stands in opposition to maps' and other 
city views' derivation from measurements, such as those by de'Barbari and 
Buonsignori. Peter Parshall has discussed the Small Landscapes with regard to 
their relative relations to their referents, and their reflections of the ideas of 
contrefactum—issues that are central to the city views as well—but he also 
discussed the Small Landscapes as reflections of local sensibilities and inter- 
ests, in contrast to Italian style." The Antwerp school views derive more from 
central Italian Mannerist ideas on art and invention as espoused by Vasari than 
on mirrored reflections of the natural world, as the Flemish artist Karel van 
Mander (1548-1606) celebrated in his Schilderboek (1604).’? Walter Melion has 
explained how the Schilderboek grew out of a deliberate regionalistic response 


70 On the Medici's association with architecture, see Francesco Guicciardini, Storia fioren- 
tina dai tempi di Cosimo de’ Medici a quelli del Gonfaloniere Soderini (Florence: Barbera, 
Bianchi, 1859), 93; Niccolò Machiavelli, Le istorie fiorentine (Florence, 1851), 336, 430; 
A. D. Fraser Jenkins, "Cosimo de' Medici's Patronage of Architecture and the Theory of 
Magnificence, Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 33 (1970): 162—70; Dale 
Kent, Cosimo de' Medici and the Florentine Renaissance: The Patron's Oeuvre (New Haven 
and London: Yale University Press, 2000); F. W. Kent, Lorenzo de' Medici and the Art of 
Magnificence (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 2006); Fryde, Renaissance His- 
toriography, 132n78; Manfredo Tafuri, Interpreting the Renaissance: Princes, Cities, Archi- 
tects (New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 2006), 65; F. W. Kent, “Lorenzo de’ 
Medici's Acquisition of Poggio a Caiano in 1474 and an Early Reference to His Architec- 
tural Expertise,” Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 42 (1979): 250—57. 

71 Peter Parshall, "Imago Contrafacta: Images and Facts in the Northern Renaissance,’ Art 
History 16 (1993): 554—79. Also see Alexandra Onuf, The Small Landscape Prints in Early 
Modern Netherlands (New York: Routledge, 2018). 

72 Karel van Mander, Het Schilder-boek (Haarlem: van Wesbusch, 1604). 
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FIGURE 14 Johannes and Lucas van Doetecum, The Swan's 
Inn with Farms, from The Small Landscapes, 
1559, etching, 17.4 x 25.2 cm 


on the part of van Mander and his circle to Vasari's own Florentine regional- 
ist agenda. Van Mander lauded Flemish capacity for mirroring the world, as 
opposed to Vasari's claims for Italian disegno, invenzione, and ingegno.?3 The 
city view artists, however, rather than mirror the world, alter it in their im- 
agery. In doing so, they alter our perceptions and considerations of it as well, 
reflecting the Vasarian, Italianate artistic sensibility. Vasari and van Mander's 
polemic subsequently took on a life of its own, eventually forming the fun- 
damental categorizations of art history in its approach to sixteenth-century 
art on either side of the Alps. Svetlana Alpers most famously elaborated upon 
this division, in arguing for giving equal theoretical consideration to those mir- 
roring qualities in seventeenth-century Netherlandish art that the inventive 
qualities of southern art had received. In some cases, she found the origins of 
those Baroque qualities in the previous century, for instance in the regions' 
sixteenth-century city views and their own supposed mirroring capacities.”4 
But as products of artifice, of their artists' mannerist aspirations for creativity, 
and of an international viewpoint derived from boundless travel, the Antwerp 
school city views function outside of normal art historical discourse. 

The Antwerp school and their patrons traveled far more than art history's 
regional disciplinary boundaries generally permit. Many of these artists not 
only traveled to Italy, but remained there for a good portion of their career; 


73 Walter S. Melion, Shaping the Netherlandish Canon: Karel van Mander's Schilder-Boek 
(Chicago and London: University of Chicago Press, 1991). Also see Meganck, Erudite Eyes, 
183-86; Virginie D'haene, "Landscapes in the New Italian or Antique Way’: The Drawn 
Oeuvre of Matthijs Cock Reconsidered,” Master Drawings 50 (2012): 295-328. 

74 Alpers, Art of Describing, especially 128-59. 
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some, like Stradano, stayed permanently. Much of their material is deliberately 
tied to their travel, as a product of their commissions. Their work, and their 
style, also reflects a deliberately international political construct, the Holy 
Roman Empire of the mid-sixteenth century. Charles v embodied that bound- 
less existence himself, never settling in one part of his domain for more than 
a year or so after 1530. The Antwerp school city views came to be associated 
with that crossing of state lines, building a larger imperial boundary that also 
crossed the Alps. Although they originated from a small region within that em- 
pire, the Antwerp school artists acted throughout and even outside of it, to 
forge political ties and construct dominion. Such work requires an approach 
that recognizes the contemporary regional debates over style and their rhetori- 
cal aspects, while also acknowledging the capacity for artworks to rise above 
those debates and cross geographical boundaries. 

The study begins in Chapter 1 with a re-examination of Anton van den 
Wyngaerde’s career, particularly his pre-Spanish work, as an introduction to 
the themes that run throughout the book. Rather than produce a chronology 
solely from van den Wyngaerde's views, I place the artist's life and his work 
within the context of working for Charles v and his court. This provides an 
alternate timeline of travel for the artist while revealing many of the views as 
patronal products providing imperial encomium. Van den Wyngaerde's Genoa 
serves as the fulcrum for this discussion. I consider the artist's visits to the city 
in the train of Charles, how Genoa reveals van den Wyngaerde's artifice and 
style, and how that style works to support Charles' sovereignty. The city rep- 
resents his impresa, functioning as a metonym for his dominion. Many of van 
den Wyngaerde's other views follow suit, whether his Roman views that al- 
lude to the emperor's 1536 entry, his Netherlandish views such as Utrecht that 
celebrate Charles' triumphs there, or the English palace views commemorat- 
ing Philip's marriage to Mary 1, Queen of England (1516-58). Throughout, the 
historical events that the views laud become a part of Charles v's propaganda 
campaign. The artworks' eyewitnessing qualities support the truth of the his- 
tory and their depicted architectural fabrics construct the ideological domin- 
ion of the empire. 

Chapter 2 then discusses the larger school of city view artists to which van 
den Wyngaerde belongs. It presents the cohesiveness of that school's tech- 
nique and style, exploring its origins and introducing its practitioners. The 
nexus of Flemish artists in Rome at the moment of Charles v's entry in 1536 
proved a catalyst for the school's development and its adoption by the emperor. 
The method of these artists is explained briefly through the work of van den 
Wyngaerde, given his extensive extant preparatory material. The systemization 
of that method contributed to the similarity of style, the combination of which 
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produced the distinct qualities of engagement and the appearance of eyewit- 
nessing. Their sixteenth-century contemporaries—commentators including 
Michelangelo, Vasari, Lodovico Guicciardini, and Lambert Lampsonius— 
recognized these unique qualities as a coherent style. 

Chapter 3 argues for the views' reflection of classical rhetoric, particularly in 
their illustration of ancient tropes of cities or battles seen from afar, and their 
subsequent suitability to historiographic practice. The artists’ methods and 
interests in invention corresponded to ancient and sixteenth-century recom- 
mendations for the construction of argument and history. The consolidation 
of philosophical and rhetorical ideas on cognition, judgment, and persuasion 
in these illustrations offered Giorgio Vasari the opportunity to coordinate the 
views with his new approach to relating history. He employed Stradano to il- 
lustrate with his city views a visual history in the palace's Apartment of Leo x. 
In doing so, Vasari implemented a new historiographic practice begun by the 
historian Vincenzo Borghini (1515-80) that put the onus of judgment on the 
audience.” The incorporation of the viewer as historian depends on the opti- 
cally founded visual qualities of the Antwerp school. Like their classical liter- 
ary models, the views use enargeia to turn their audience into eyewitnesses 
who then must enact judgment upon that optical evidence. 

Chapter 4 then focuses on the three specific rooms that contain Stradano's 
Antwerp school city views to analyze their contribution to Vasari's painted 
panegyrical history. The chapter begins with the Room of Giovanni delle Bande 
Nere and its views depicting primarily Giovanni de’ Medici's (1498-1526) cam- 
paigns in Lombardy at the end of his career. The condottiere, Cosimo 1’s father 
and a famous mercenary captain, appears as an exemplar of military virtue 
whose loss has dire, but ultimately sacrificial, consequences. Giovanni's death 
leads to the next room, named after Pope Clement vII (1478-1534). In that 
room's wall paintings, Stradano highlights the major battles, sieges, and skir- 
mishes of the nine-month siege of Florence by Charles v and Clement vii. 
The images juxtapose the Republic's incompetent governing of Florence 
with the Imperial-Medici rulers' efficiency and justness, legitimizing the lat- 
ter's eventual victory and rule of Florence. The siege paintings contribute to 
this lesson through the manipulations of their topography, while making the 
history appear as if the audience witnesses it and draws its causal lessons for 
themselves. The Room of Cosimo 1 then concludes Vasari's argument. Here 
the city views do not relate history, but rather the construction of the state of 
Tuscany. Two friezes of cities and towns depict the recent fortifications built 


75 Rubin, Giorgio Vasari, 190-92; Robert Williams, “Vincenzo Borghini and Vasari's ‘Lives’” 
(Ph.D. diss., Princeton University, 1988), 80-110. 
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at Cosimo's orders around Tuscany. The lower frieze, framed as medals, take 
the form again of imprese, so that, like Charles v, representations of Cosimo's 
architectural domains embody his ducal dominion. Cosimo appears as both 
architect and defender of the state, explaining his good governance and virtu- 
ous rule. The unification and revision of Tuscany provides final evidence for 
the Medici duchy's legitimacy. 

The study concludes with a brief relation of the continued policies of 
these dynasties in the use of the Antwerp school. After becoming King of 
Spain, Philip 11 followed in his father's footsteps in commissioning van den 
Wyngaerde to portray the cities of Spain as a means of visually building his 
own dominion. Cosimo 1’s sons, especially Ferdinando 1 (1549-1609), moved 
beyond their father's reliance on the Antwerp school, to use a system of view- 
ing of actual landscape to claim the same dominion.”6 

The Antwerp school of city views built those links of dynasty and domin- 
ion through their illustrations of individual cities. But it was in functioning 
together, as part of a larger system, that the city views constructed the no- 
tions of empire. The depictions of cities alluded to their rulers and their power 
through the common tropes of architectural metaphors for rule, while arguing 
for that rule by activating processes of cognition. The questions of what can 
be known from vision, and the requirements of enacting judgment on knowl- 
edge, are stimulated by the city views' presentation of urban topographies. 
The sixteenth-century viewer of these city views could be persuaded of the 
greatness, justness, and legitimacy of political bodies such as the Holy Roman 
Empire or the Duchy of Tuscany, being led to such conclusions through the 
manipulations of form and history found within them. 


76 Amelio Fara, “Le ville di Bernardo Buontalenti nel tardo Rinascimento toscano," Storia 
dell'arte 29 (1977): 25-38; Daniela Mignani, The Medicean Villas by Giusto Utens, trans. 
Stephanie Johnson (Florence: Arnaud, 1995). On using viewing practice to define a space 
of dominion, see Raymond B. Craib, "Cartography and Power in the Conquest and Cre- 
ation of New Spain,” Latin American Research Review 35 (2000): 7-36; Martin Warnke, Po- 
litical Landscape: The Art History of Nature (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1995), 
39-40, 53. 
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Witnessing Sovereignty: Anton van den 
Wyngaerde's City Views as Habsburg Courtly 
Propaganda 


Anton van den Wyngaerde produced a prolific range of views of European 
cities over the course of at least three decades. He traveled from his native 
Antwerp through the Netherlands, to Germany, Italy, France, England, and 
Spain. Despite his work for the Hapsburg Empire illustrating principal cities 
and events, the lack of archival documentation and loss of most of his fin- 
ished work has obscured his name outside the field of city view study. Only 
a single example each of the printed views of Genoa, Ham, Catelet, and the 
Battle of Saint-Quentin remain to attest to his public production. Descriptions 
of now-lost paintings correspond to some of his drawings, but only the large 
number of drawings left to us give some indication of his once prolific body of 
work. Even within city view scholarship, except for his siege views and Spanish 
years, the artist's career has not been grounded in contextual determinants 
or given interpretive analysis. To determine his biography, most scholarship 
has focused on the historical appearance of van den Wyngaerde's cities as evi- 
dence for his travels.! 

His panorama of London serves as a representative example of the state and 
methods of van den Wyngaerde scholarship. The view is drawn across fourteen 
sheets each roughly 23-28 cm. high by 40-45 cm. wide and now mounted sepa- 
rately in the Ashmolean Museum, but when put together they form a continu- 
ous drawing 53.3 cm. high by 294 cm. long, consisting of seven sheets across 
and two sheets high. London has been dated to c. 1544 based on the appearance 
of the city—the buildings that can (and cannot) be seen, and their particular 
delineations.? Van den Wyngaerde has therefore been assumed to have traveled 
to London in c. 1544 and documented the city at that time. There is no known 


1 Onvanden Wyngaerde's career and work overall, see Galera i Monegal, Van den Wijngaerde; 
Kagan, Spanish Cities. 

2 Howard Colvin and Susan Foister, The Panorama of London, circa 1544, by Anthonis van den 
Wyngaerde, London Topographical Society Publications (London: London Topographical 
Society, 1996). Also see Falconer Madan, A Summary Catalogue of Western Manuscripts in 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford ..., vol. v, Collections Received during the Second Half of the 19th 
Century and Miscellaneous MSS. acquired between 1695 and 1890, Nos. 24331-31000 (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1905), 456-57, no. 28464, where it is dated c. 1550. 
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reason for his supposed trip or the making of the panorama. Furthermore, the 
date identifies London, together with his view of Dordrecht dated to the same 
year, as his earliest work, from which past scholars had even deduced the art- 
ist's date of birth.? This is a great deal of evidentiary weight to place upon a 
drawing that contains not only historical discrepancies but even outright in- 
ventions. For example, the artist has compressed the space in the middle of the 
city, thereby leaving out some buildings, while including structures that have 
no known referent. Furthermore, the annotations in London do not always cor- 
respond to the portrayal. Scholars have sometimes discounted those inscrip- 
tions to support the c. 1544 dating. The panorama is clearly not finished—a 
space along the river is left open to apparently transfer a separate sketch of 
Whitehall, also in the Ashmolean (fig. 15).4 The lacuna and the fragment illus- 
trate his normal working method, in which he would sketch important monu- 
ments separately from the general urban environment, and combine them in 
the studio later. The manipulations of scale, appearance, and even orientation 
of buildings are also part of his regular practice, though rarely does he invent 
outright More important than the depicted city's appearance and its date, 
however, are the reasons for van den Wyngaerde's portrayal of London, and his 
financial means to do so. Neither question has been addressed.® 

Certainly his Flemish compatriots traveled similarly, especially to Italy, and 
made views of the cities there, especially Rome, yet we can account for these 
other artists’ production through patronage and study.” Jan van Scorel pro- 
duced work for Pope Adrian v1 during his 1519-22 sojourn in Italy, and even 
received an appointment as Curator of the Vatican Collections. His pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land in 1520, during which he produced a view of Jerusalem, pro- 
vided him not only with the usual benefits to the devout but also source mate- 
rial for his Lokhorst triptych (fig. 16). He painted the altarpiece in 1526 after his 


3 Dordrecht: Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, B-I-328 (r). J.J. Beyerman, De historische schoonheid 
van Dordrecht (Amsterdam: Albert de Lange, 1946). 

4 Colvin and Foister, Panorama of London, 5-9; John Schofield, “Review of Wyngaerde’s Pan- 
orama of London circa 1544. Edited by Howard Colvin and Susan Foister. London: London 
Topographical Society in association with the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, 1996,” Antiquar- 
ies Journal 78 (1998): 502. Whitehall: Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, c-1v-99a (r). 

5 On van den Wyngaerde's method, Haverkamp-Begemann, "Spanish Views,” 58-62; Gregg, 
“Further Insights,” 324-32; also Iaccarino, “Roma nel XVI secolo,’ 170-78. 

6 Foisterspeculates on the probability of Henry v111’s invitation to van den Wyngaerde. Foister, 
“Van den Wyngaerde's Career” 1. 

7 OnNetherlandish artists’ travels to Italy in general, see Frits Scholten and Joanna Woodall, 
“Netherlandish Artists on the Move,” Nederlands Kunsthistorisch Jaarboek 63 (2013): 6-40; 
Katrien Lichtert, “New Perspectives on Pieter Bruegel the Elder's Journey to Italy (c. 1552- 
1554/1555) Oud Holland 128 (2013): 39-54. 
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FIGURE 15 Anton van den Wyngaerde, Westminster and Whitehall section, from London, 
C. 1544, ink on paper, 24 x 43.5 cm 


return to Utrecht. In the background of the central Entry into Jerusalem scene 
appears his verisimilar Jerusalem view.8 Maarten van Heemskerck also secured 
ecclesiastical patronage, being hosted by a cardinal (whom many scholars be- 
lieve to be Cardinal Willem van Enkevooirt [1464-1534]) while in Rome from 
1532-36. During this period he too produced work, such as his Landscape with 
the Abduction of Helen (1535), while he filled his sketchbook with drawings 
of Roman locations, buildings, and antiquities. Upon his return to Haarlem, 
van Heemskerck continued to use his Roman studies as source material for 
paintings and print designs.? Michiel Coxcie (c. 1499-1592), in Rome between 


8 Molly Faries and Liesbeth M. Helmus, Catalogue of Paintings: 1363-1600: Centraal Museum 
Utrecht, trans. Murray Pierson (Utrecht: Centraal Museum, 2011), 188-202; Molly Faries, “Jan 
van Scorel's Jerusalem Landscapes,’ in In Detail: New Studies of Northern Renaissance Art in 
Honor of Walter S. = Gibson, ed. Laurinda S. Dixon (Turnhout: Brepols, 1998), 123-25; Karel 
van Mander, The Lives of the Illustrious Netherlandish and German Painters, from the first edi- 
tion of the Schilder-boek (1603-1604), vol. 1, The Text, ed. and trans. Hessel Miedema (Doorn- 
spijk: DAVACO, 1994), 198-201. 

9 Ilja M. Veldman, "Maarten van Heemskerck en Italié Nederlands Kunsthistorisch Jaarboek 
44 (1993): 125-42; Ilja M. Veldman, Maarten van Heemskerck and Dutch Humanism in the 
Sixteenth Century (Amsterdam: Meulenhoff, 1977), 1-14; van Mander, Lives, 241; also see 
Kathleen Wren Christian, “For the Delight of Friends, Citizens, and Strangers: Maarten van 
Heemskerck's Drawings of Antiquities Collections in Rome,” in Rom zeichnen: Maarten van 
Heemskerck 1532-1536/37, eds. Tatjana Bartsch and Peter Seiler (Berlin: Gebr. Mann Verlag, 
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FIGURE 16 Jan van Scorel, central panel from Triptych with the Entry of Christ into Jerusalem, 
Saints, and members of the Lokhorst Family (The Lokhorst Triptych), c. 1526, oil on 


panel, 323.5 x 95.7 cm 


c. 1527/30 and c. 1539, also found patrons such as Cardinal Andrea della Valle 
(1463-1534) and Cardinal van Enkevooirt, and may have designed engravings 
to help support himself.!° Van den Wyngaerde's one known print from the pe- 
riod prior to his Spanish employment, of Genoa and dated 1553, could not have 
supported him throughout his early career! He must have had other means 
of support. 

That support would appear to be imperial, his extant œuvre the production 
of a court artist. But the lack of certain evidence within the drawings them- 
selves make them unreliable as the basis for a chronology. Instead I look to 


2012), 146-51. On van Heemskerck's Roman studies and their use, Rom zeichnen: Maarten 
van Heemskerck 1532—1536/37, eds. Tatjana Bartsch and Peter Seiler (Berlin: Gebr. Mann 
Verlag, 2012); Arthur J. DiFuria, "Heemskerck's Rome: Antiquity, Memory, and the Berlin 
Sketchbooks" (Ph.D. Diss., University of Delaware, 2008); Christian Hülsen and Hermann 
Egger, Die Römischen Skizzenbücher von Marten von Heemskerck im königlichen Kupfer- 
stichkabinett zu Berlin (Berlin: J. Bard, 1913). 

10 Eckhard Leuschner "The Young Talent in Italy" in Michiel Coxcie (1499-1592) and the 
Giants of His Age, ed. Koenraad Jonckheere (London and Turnhout: Harvey Miller, 2013), 
50—63; Joris van Grieken, “Publish or Perish: Michiel Coxcie in Print,” in Michiel Coxcie 
(1499-1592) and the Giants of His Age, ed. Koenraad Jonckheere (London and Turnhout: 
Harvey Miller, 2013), 159-62; van Mander, Lives, 292. 

11 Poleggi and Croce, Ritratto di Genova, 62—72. 
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the purpose to which van den Wyngaerde, and/or a patron, intended to put 
the views; the ways in which they could be read; and how the artist effected 
such reception as evidence.?? To that end, I consider the drawings in terms of 
their imagery, assuming the artist's intention to make that imagery public in 
a different medium and size, as we know some of his work had been. Despite 
the large size and magnificent detail of the presentation drawings—often 21 
or 29 cm. high by 120-30 cm. long, a general uniformity dependant on the size 
of the paper he favored and a typical width of three sheets— I give little atten- 
tion to the physicality of the presentation drawings (save a consideration of 
technique and its effect on style). I instead consider how their imagery would 
serve van den Wyngaerde's patrons once given a more public, final form. Van 
den Wyngaerde's patron, I argue, was the Habsburg imperial court from at least 
the second half of the 1540s. As an artist traveling in the trains of Charles v 
and his courtiers, van den Wyngaerde could have visited almost every place he 
depicted, in some cases many times over.! But such a timeline hardly helps to 


12 Fora more general discussion of these ideas, see Burke, Eyewitnessing: The Uses of Images 
as Historical Evidence especially 10, 85, 130, 159. 

13 For general biographical information on Charles v regarding his travels, see Charles v, 
The Autobiography of the Emperor Charles V, trans. Leonard Francis Simpson (London: 
Longman, Green, Longman, Roberts, & Green, 1862); William Bradford, Correspondence of 
the Emperor Charles V and His Ambassadors at the Courts of England and France: From the 
Original Letters in the Imperial Family Archives at Vienna; with a Connecting Narrative and 
Biographical Notices of the Emperor; and of Some of the Distinguished Officers of His Army 
and Household; Together with the Emperor's Itinerary, from 1519-1551 (London: R. Bentley, 
1850), especially the itinerary on 487—576; Gertrude von Schwarzenfeld, Charles V: Father 
of Europe, trans. Ruth Mary Bethell (Chicago: Hollis & Carter, 1957). More recently a num- 
ber of books on the emperor have appeared, taking different interpretive approaches 
yet they rely on the same basic chronology, such as Harald Kleinschmidt, Charles V: The 
World Emperor (Phoenix Mill, England: Sutton Publishing, 2004); Wim Blockmans, Em- 
peror Charles V, 1500—1558, trans. Isola van den Hoven-Varden (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2002); William S. Maltby, The Reign of Charles V (Houndsmills, England: Palgrave, 
2002); James D. Tracy, Emperor Charles V, Impresario of War: Campaign Strategy, Inter- 
national Finance, and Domestic Politics (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2002); 
Alfred Kohler, Karl V., 1500-1558: Eine Biographie (Munich: Beck, 1999); and also see the 
collections: Alfred Kohler, Karl V., 1500-1558: Neue Perspektiven seiner Herrschaft in Europa 
und Ubersee (Vienna: Osterreichische Akademie der Wissenschaften, 2002); Hugo Soly, 
Charles V, 1500-1558, and His Time (Antwerp: Mercatorfonds, 1999); Pedro Navascués Pala- 
cio, Carolus V Imperator (Barcelona: Lunwerg, 1999). For Philip 11, see Henry Kamen, Philip 
of Spain (New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 1997); Geoffrey Parker, The Grand 
Strategy of Philip II (New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 2000); Geoffrey Parker, 
Philip II (Boston: Little, Brown, 1978). For Habsburg counselors, see William S. Maltby, 
Alba: A Biography of Fernando Alvarez de Toledo, Third Duke of Alba, 1507-1582 (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1983); Henry Kamen, The Duke of Alba (New Haven and 
London: Yale University Press, 2004); Hayward Keniston, Francisco de los Cobos, Secretary 
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narrow down the biographical or historical possibilities. To then narrow the 
historical possibilities, I consider the artifice of van den Wyngaerde's cities in 
their relation to the historical situation. 

Genoa, with its inscription and its appearance both arguing for a docu- 
mentational style and an emblematic reading, exemplifies the combination 
of invention and record. It presents a visual emblem of the artist's style and of 
his Habsburg patrons.!4 The verisimilarity of the former enhances the propa- 
gandistic needs of the latter. The print appears to illustrate a Habsburg naval 
triumphal entrance, providing historical specificity to the urban fabric. An 
examination of Genoa dates van den Wyngaerde's employment by the Holy 
Roman Emperor Charles v to possibly as early as 1529. Van den Wyngaerde's 
style provided the emperor's encomiastic projects with historiographic evi- 
dence, while the artist transformed Genoa itself into Charles' impresa as em- 
blematic testimonial to the same dominion. Van den Wynagaerde's other 
views, such as Brussels, Utrecht, Rome, or the English Palace views, function 
similarly. Through the artist's depiction, the cities become emblems illustrat- 
ing the same expressions of sovereignty and Imperial kinship seen in other 
Habsburg programs. 


1 The Archival Material: Their Evidentiary Problems and Indications 


Scholars have long accepted a general chronology of Anton van den Wyn- 
gaerde's work and travels. They based this chronology on the few dates provid- 
ed in his drawings, the rare archival evidence (most of it related to his Spanish 
sojourn), and the visual information in his drawings. Unfortunately, even the 
archival evidence has proven confusing. 


of the Emperor Charles V (Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1960). For the tri- 
umphal entries of Charles and Philip, Mitchell, Majesty of the State, 135-81; Strong, Art 
and Power, 176-78; Bonner Mitchell, Italian Civic Pageantry in the High Renaissance: A 
Descriptive Bibliography of Triumphal Entries and Selected Other Festivals for State Occa- 
sions (Florence: Olschki, 1979), passim; Strong, Splendor at Court, 8513; John Landwehr, 
Splendid Ceremonies: State Entries and Royal Funerals in the Low Countries, 1515-1791: A 
Bibliography (Nieuwkoop: De Graaf; Leiden: Sijthoff, 1971), 66-78. 

14 Joris Hoefnagel would later also produce city views that were emblematic in nature. 
T. Wilberg Vignau-Schurmann, *Die Emblematischen Elemente im Werke Joris Hoefna- 
gels" (Ph.D. Diss., Leiden, 1969); Giorgio Mangani, Il “mondo” di Abramo Ortelio: Misticis- 
mo, geografia e collezionismo nel Rinascimento dei Paesi Bassi (Modena: Panini, 1998), 32; 
Lubomir Konecny, "Joris Hoefnagel’s 'Emblematic' Signature Reconsidered,” Journal of the 
Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 61 (1998): 267—72. 
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Scholars generally discount the first documented reference to an "Anthonis 
vande Wyngarde,” in the Antwerp Guild of St. Luke list of masters, because it 
dates to 1510. Subsequent years list “Antonis vande Wygarde" taking an appren- 
tice in 1517, and again in 1522.5 Based on a usual period of apprenticeship, with 
artists joining the guild at about 18 to 20 years of age, the 1510 date would put 
the artist into his seventies when in 1562 he began his ten-year travels through 
Spain, during which time he also fathered a son in 1566. To historians such 
an age has seemed too old, and some have postulated that the listed artist 
could be a father or other related namesake.!6 Of course, many artists from 
that period worked into their old age, most famously perhaps Michelangelo 
Buonarotti (1475-1564), who was still carving marble when he died just shy of 
89. Titian lived into his mid- to late eighties, working the entire time. Of van 
den Wyngaerde's compatriots, van Heemskerck lived to about 76, and Michiel 
Coxcie continued working until his death at about 93, when he fell from a 
scaffold. Coxcie's biography lacks even more documentation than van den 
Wyngaerde, as no source mentions him until his Roman period in the 1530s, 
and his first signed work is dated 1540.7 Yet the lacuna and his elderly spryness 
has led no one to similarly question Coxcie's age. None of these artists were 
perhaps as virile or as well-traveled in their old age as van den Wyngaerde, 
but to discount the only, and thrice-mentioned, reference to a similarly named 
artist prior to 1553 (the date of the next document referencing him) seems ar- 
bitrary given these similarly aged artists. 

A similar method led to assumed birthdates for van den Wyngaerde. 
Scholars first placed his birth in c. 1525, based on the fact that his earliest dated 
works, the Dordrecht and London views, had been given dates of c. 1544. More 
recently, scholars advanced a birthdate of c. 1510, based on the date of ante-1532 
given to his view of Ancona, a date which I will show to be incorrect. Earlier 
work could, of course, have simply been lost. Considering that all of van den 
Wyngaerde’s known painted work, which decorated halls in the Spanish pal- 
aces of the Alcázar and the Pardo, no longer exists, it does not seem unlikely for 
a similar fate to have befallen earlier material. 


15 Th. Van Lerius and Ph. Rombouts, De Liggeren en andere historische archieven der 
Antwerpsche Sint Lucasgilde, vol 1 (Antwerp: Gilde van Sint Lukas, 1864), 73, 89, 100. 

16 B. van't Hoff, “Une vue panoramique inconnue de Bruxelles dessinee par Anthonis van 
den Wyngaerde, Annales de la Société royale d'archéologie de Bruxelles 48 (1948): 146—50; 
Haverkamp-Begemann, "Spanish Views,” 55; Galera i Monegal, Van den Wijngaerde, 36-37, 
40, 85-86. 

17 Koenraad Jonckheere and Ruben Suykerbuyk, "The Life and Times of Michiel Coxcie 
1499-1592,” in Michiel Coxcie (1499-1592) and the Giants of His Age, ed. Koenraad Jonck- 
heere (London and Turnhout: Harvey Miller, 2013), 24-25, 43; van Mander, Lives, 294. 
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Meanwhile, the next document to mention van den Wyngaerde, his etched 
and engraved view of Genoa, includes the date January 1553 in an inscription 
extolling the virtues of city views that also gives his name.!8 Faced with the 
date, scholars have assumed van den Wyngaerde made this view in late 1552 or 
early 1553, and consequently was in Genoa at that same time. Yet other work by 
the artist illustrates his subsequent use of an earlier sketch, or at least his addi- 
tion of a later date. His Richmond Palace from across the Thames, for instance, 
dated 1562, includes the spire of St. Paul's church. This spire burned in a fire of 
4 June 1561, and was destroyed.!? 

Other city view artists frequently made finished products from sketches 
done years earlier. We have already seen that van Scorel and van Heemskerck 
used their drawn city views in later artworks. Similarly, Pieter Coecke van Aelst 
(1502-50) relied on drawings from his 1533-34 trip to Constantinople for his 
Customs and Fashions of the Turks, published posthumously in 1553 and in- 
cluding a view of the capital city.2° Jan Vermeyen's tapestry cartoons in the 
Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna, depicting Charles v's 1535 conquest of 
Tunis, were produced c. 1546-54 based on sketches made from his observa- 
tion of the actual campaign. Charles had brought the artist with him to North 
Africa, and upon return Vermeyen first produced the following year a series 
of etchings from the same drawings to publicize the campaigns (fig. 17).?! His 
designs include panoramic views of Tunis and other locales. 

Like Vermeyen, van den Wyngaerde also prepared studies on site to take 
back to his studio for completion. Etchings necessitated preliminary drawings 
all the more. The additional medium with its requisite subsequent studio work 
would increase the minimum length of time between site visit and final prod- 
uct. Genoa's signature, "Antonius Vanden Wyngaerde faciebat & excudebat" 
indicates both his authorship of the image and his production of the etching, 
suggesting a lengthy work process. That period of time becomes even lengthier 
if he needed to learn the etching process as well—this is the first known in- 
stance of his work in that medium. When considering van den Wyngaerde's 


18 Genoa has been published at times as etching or as engraving. It actually combines the 
two, along with letterpress. Galera i Monegal, Van den Wijngaerde, 206 (as etching); Col- 
lijn, De la Gardie's samling, 20 no. 64 (as engraving); Haverkamp-Begemann, "Spanish 
Views,” 376 fig. 1 (as etching); Poleggi, "Genova e il Cinquecento,” 26 fig. 3 (as engraving); 
Nuti, "City and Its Image," 242 (as etching); Poleggi and Croce, Ritratto di Genova, 66 (as 
engraving). 

19 Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, L-1v-12b (r). Haverkamp-Begemann, “Spanish Views,” 55; 
Pollard, "True Report," 401-8. 

20 | van Mander, Lives, 130-33. 

21 Horn, Vermeyen, 115-17, 256-80; Martha D. Pollak, Cities at War in Early Modern Europe 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2010), 117-18; van Mander, Lives, 157. 
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"fer nib de Sudi Tfuni jn Africa cin 
FIGURE 17 Frans Hogenberg after Jan Vermeyen, The Sack of Tunis, 1574-78, etching, 
24.6 x 33.8 cm 


widespread travels, such latent production seems likely in his other work 
as well. 

In the next archival document, from 1561, van den Wyngaerde requested 
duty-free travel to Spain from Margaret of Parma (1522-86), regent for the 
Netherlands. The document identifies the artist as "painter to His Majesty,” 
Philip 11, King of Spain (1527-98).?? Further evidence suggests, however, that 
van den Wyngaerde already served in that position prior to the request. 


22 “A son Altèze, Antoine van den Wingaerde, painctre de Sa Majesté, estant mandé vou- 
loir de ce pays audict Espaigne transporter pour le service de Sadicte Majesté certaines 
paintures, patrons, coulleurs et pluisieurs aultres choses concernans à son art de paintre, 
de sa personne, femme et famille, le tout chargé en quatre coffres et une casse, marcquez 
de la présente marcquez AW, supplie tréshumblement qu'il plaise à Vostre Altéze, pour 
le service de Sa Majesté, à icelluy consentir et accorder voz lettres de passeport, pour, 
en vertu d'icelles, en tous portz et passaiges, tant par mer, eaue doulce, que par terre, 
passer avecq les diets coffres, casse, sadicte personne et famille, franchement, librement 
et sans paier aucuns droitz ou impositions, etc.; et ferez bien." Galera i Monegal, Van den 
Wijngaerde, 37; Alexandre Joseph Pinchart, Archives des Arts, Sciences et Lettres, vol. 11 
(Gand: Hebbelynck, 1863), 163-64. 
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Two prints in the Waldburg-Wolfege’sche Bibliothek in Wolfegg, made after 
drawings by the artist, also identify van den Wyngaerde as Philip's painter.?3 
The prints show armies at Ham and Catelet, episodes related to the 1557 battle 
of Saint-Quentin. Ham’s inscription names him “Ant. Avinea (latin for Antonio 
de las Vifies, the signature he used for his courtly work in Spain) Antverpien, 
suae Ma. pictor, or “painter to His Majesty.?* Catelet's inscription likewise 
identifies him, though in Dutch: "Antonis van den VVijnagerde, gheboren bin- 
nen, Antwerpen, des Co. Ma. Schilder.75 Dates on the prints refer to the de- 
picted events, not the date of publication, so they cannot tell us how long the 
king had employed van den Wyngaerde. Examination of his representations 
of other events from the 1557 battle of Saint-Quentin and related military ac- 
tions, however, suggest his presence at those locations during or shortly after 
those battles. He therefore likely worked for Philip 11 from at least c. 1557—58. 
Moving backwards from this period, then, reveals the artist to have worked for 
the Habsburg court from an even earlier period. 


2 Eyewitness to History: The Habsburg Use of City Views 


Emperor Charles v, King Philip 11, and their most prominent councilor and 
general Fernando Álvarez de Toledo, third Duke of Alba (1507-82), are each 


23 Walther Ruge, “Älteres kartographisches Material in deutschen Bibliotheken,” Nachrich- 
ten von der Königlichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Göttingen (1911): 128, nos. 74 
and 76. 

24 The complete inscription reads: “Haec est illa urbs Haina, in Veromandius, inter S. Quinti- 
num et Peronam, ad flumen Sambram, natura munitissimo loco sita, tantùm [sic] op- 
pugnari coepta, expugnationem expectere non ausa, arbitrio Clementiss. Princ. Nostri, 
Philippi Reg. Hisp. Sese dedere coacta, die XI. Septemb. An. MDLVII. ANT. AVINEA 
ANTVERPIEN, SUAE MA. PICTOR ordinaries, eius iussu et ad vivum delineavit at sua 
ipsius manu in aes incidit. Cum privilegio Regis ad Sexennium." Anton van den Wyn- 
gaerde, Hayn [Ham], c. 1557-59, engraving, 40 x 80.5 cm., Waldburg-Wolfegg'sche Biblio- 
thek, Wolfegg, Histor. Geogr. 169, no. 76, sign. 13925. Galera i Monegal, Van den Wijngaerde, 
37,195 WB 2, also 64. 

25 "Siet hier dat vernaemde slot Chastelet, in Vermandois tusschen Camerijck en S. Quintens, 
so duer ghelegentheyt en machtige structure dalderstercste, so oock met wtghelesen krij- 
chvolk ende alderhande krijchgheweer seer wel versien, dat daerom on verwinlijk scheen, 
is duer de vreese ds onverwinkijcsten Prinsch Philips. Coninck van Hispanien. & c. in zijn 
der Ma. handem opgegeuen, den v1 Septemb. 1557. Antonis van den V Vijnagerde, ghebo- 
ren binnen. Antwerpen, des Co. Ma. Schilder, heuet by desseless Ma. beuel nadleuen ghe- 
teeckent ende ghesneden. Met Privilegie ses iarem duerende.” Anton van den Wyngaerde, 
Chatelet [Catelet], c. 1557—59, engraving, 40 x 83.5 cm., Waldburg-Wolfegg'sche Bibliothek, 
Wolfegg, Histor. Geogr. 169, no. 74, sign. 13925. Ibid., 194 WB 1, also 64. 
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known to have kept city view artists in their trains. These artists celebrated 
the rulers' events and mapped the regions they traversed, as Vermeyen did for 
Charles' 1535 Tunis campaign and probably continued to do so. Alba later used 
an artist to assist in planning his Spanish Road, the route his army would take 
to the Netherlands, in 1567. The artist made paintings of the topography over 
the course of the route.?6 Charles v also relied heavily on cartography. He spon- 
sored Jacob van Deventer to map the cities of the Netherlands, and required his 
agents in the New World to send maps as well.27 Detailed written descriptions 
of these lands, corresponding to the visual chorography of city views, helped to 
illustrate specific cities and their environs, such as Hernan Cortés' description 
of "Temixtitlan" (Tenochtitlan) in 1520.28 The primary Hapsburg use of carto- 
graphic display, however, lay in the ideological construction of state. 

City views presented a city's glory, or a ruler's dominion, through synecdo- 
che. Juergen Schulz explained how Jacopo de'Barbari's Venice from 1500 creat- 
ed a visual encomium of the city (fig. 5).2° Seen from high above in the clouds, 
next to the god Mercury, Venice becomes an urban whole, or an urbs civitas, as 
Richard Kagan would later call van den Wyngaerde's Spanish views. Neptune 
rides a dolphin in the lagoon below, celebrating the city's mastery of the seas, 
while the presence of Mercury indicates their domination of trade. The sea god 
looks up to the city's center, the Piazza San Marco and Palazzo del Doge, while 
Mercury sits just above the title "Venetie 1500" and looks down in a vertical 
line to meet Neptune's gaze. Thus the city's mastery of the seas, making pos- 
sible its economic prosperity, is made visual. Meanwhile the urbs itself displays 
the city's civitas, its human virtues: the Grand Canal winding through the city 
illustrates the patrician families with palazzi along its side; the Arsenale to the 
right speaks to its naval dominance; and the orderliness of the entirety speaks 
to its good government, bolstered by de'Barbari's mathematical process and its 
consequent idealized vision. The city becomes a metaphor for la Serenissima. 

Later cities would commission artists to present their cities similarly, such 
as Gerard Horenbout's (before 1465-c. 1541) no longer extant view of Ghent, for 
which the city paid him in 1510-11; Jorg Seld's (c. 1450-1527) view of Augsburg, 
published in 1521; Anton Woensam's view of Cologne, presented to Charles v 


26 Maltby, Alba, 141. On drawing's recognized utility at times of war, also see de Hollanda, On 
Antique Painting, 202—3. 

27 Kagan, “Philip II and Geographers,” 40-41. 

28 Hernan Cortés, "Second Letter to King Charles V of Spain,” in Hernán Cortés: Letters from 
Mexico, ed. and trans. Anthony Pagden (New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 
1986), 48-159, especially 83-84, 102-10. 

29 Schulz, “View of Venice," 425-74; also see Deborah Howard, "Venice as a Dolphin: Further 
Investigations into Jacopo de’ Barbari's View,” Artibus et Historiae 18 (1997): 101-11. 
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FIGURE 18 Hans Sebald Beham, Entry of Charles V into Munich, 10 June 1530, 1530, woodcut, 
35.2 x 133.2 cm 


in 1531; and Cornelis Anthonisz.’s view of Amsterdam, painted in 1538 and pub- 
lished in 1544. These last three commemorated Charles v in their inscriptions 
to make the cities expressions of his imperial rule. Hans Sebald Beham (1500- 
50) meanwhile made that idea visually explicit in his Entry of Charles V into 
Munich, 10 June 1530 (fig. 18). The c. 1530 woodcut shows the city as backdrop to 
the celebrations of Charles’ sovereignty claimed by his entry.3° 

It was for similar encomiastic reasons that Philip 11 commissioned van den 
Wyngaerde to depict the cities of Spain, though within a larger state-building 
project. Once king, Philip formalized Charles' interests, beginning a large-scale 
geographic documentation of his dominion through maps, descriptions, and 
city views. As part of this project, van den Wyngaerde traveled Spain for the 
last decade of his life (1562—71), depicting over fifty of the major urban centers. 
Though Christoph Plantin's (1520-89) plan to posthumously publish van den 
Wyngaerde’s Spanish views in 1587 was never fulfilled, such an atlas would have 
demonstrated to the world the richness of Spain as the center of Philip's do- 
minion. The aborted atlas may have been part of Philip’s cartographic project?! 

Some of van den Wyngaerde's views did get public exposure. His Ham 
and Catelet prints commemorated Philip's 1557-58 military victories. In this 
Philip also followed his father's practice. Maarten van Heemskerck's book of 
engravings, the Victories of Charles V, published in 1556 by Hieronymus Cock, 


30 On these works, see Richard L. Kagan and Fernando Marías, Urban Images of the Hispan- 
ic World, 1493-1793 (New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 2000), 1-24; Juergen 
Schulz, “Maps as Metaphors: Mural Map Cycles of the Italian Renaissance,” in Art and 
Cartography: Six Historical Essays, ed. David Woodward (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1987), 97-22; Robert G. Calkins, "Gerard Horenbout and His Associates: Illuminat- 
ing Activities in Ghent, 1480-1521, in In Detail: New Studies of Northern Renaissance Art in 
Honor of Walter S. Gibson, ed. Laurinda S. Dixon (Turnhout: Brepols, 1998), 49-67; Chris- 
tine Megan Armstrong, The Moralizing Prints of Cornelis Anthonisz (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1990), 12; Schulz, “View of Venice,’ 468-71. 

31 Kagan, “Philip II and Geographers,’ 44-50; Kagan, “Philip II and Cityscape,’ 15-19. On the 
publication plan, see Haverkamp-Begemann, "Spanish Views," 62—66. 
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celebrated the emperor in a similar way. Originating from a court propaganda 
campaign following the 1547 Battle of Mühlberg, the victories included the 
1525 Battle of Pavia, the 1527 Sack of Rome, the 1529 and 1532 Sieges of Vienna, 
the 1535 Conquest of Tunis, and Mühlberg, among others. The prints present 
the events in a much more allegorical style, giving little attention to histori- 
cal details.?? They do illustrate a setting, though as Sulieman the Magnificent 
Forced to Raise the Siege of Vienna and The Conquest of Tunis demonstrate, 
van Heemskerck does not depict actual locations (figs. 19 and 20). Instead, 
the scenes take inspiration from displays such as the tableaux vivants during 
his triumphal entry into Lille in 1549, with their more generalized settings.33 
Van Heemskerck's collection perhaps in turn provided impetus for a second 
collection of military victories including the Ham and Catelet prints. This 
second collection would have celebrated the triumph of Hapsburg-Spanish 
hegemony achieved by Charles' son and signed at Cateau-Cambresis in 1559. 
Commemorating Philip 11’s victories in similar manner to his father's would 
underline the dynastic hegemony on which was founded the young Spanish 
king's rule, a crown he had worn for only four years by the time of the treaty. 
Philip would continue to illustrate Habsburg succession by using his father's 
cartographic strategies and chorographer to demonstrate dominion, explain- 
ing van den Wyngaerde's 1561 travel request and subsequent Spanish work. 
Cities, probably painted by van den Wyngaerde, decorated the halls of the 
now-lost Spanish palaces la Casa de El Pardo and the Alcázar. These paintings 
consisted primarily of Spanish and Netherlandish cities, but also included a 
long panorama of the island of Zeeland, as well as views of London, Rome, 
and Naples.?^ The decorations continued a tradition to which Philip had likely 
been introduced in Italy. Rooms decorated with city views at first generally 
included great cities of the world, such as Francesco 11 Gonzaga's (1466-1519) 
Camera de le Citate (Room of the Cities, 1493-94) in his palace at Gonzaga. By 
the mid-sixteenth century, these rooms had become visual expressions of a 


32 Bart Rosier, "The Victories of Charles V: A Series of Prints by Maarten van Heemskerck, 
1555-56,” Simiolus: Netherlands Quarterly for the History of Art (1990): 24-38; Kagan, Clio 
and the Crown, 82; Joris van Grieken, Ger Luijten, and Jan van der Stock, Hieronymus Cock: 
The Renaissance in Print (New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 2013), 318-23; 
Timothy A. Riggs, Hieronymous Cock: Printmaker and Publisher (New York and London: 
Garland Publishing, Inc., 1977), 186-91; Friedrich Wilhelm Hollstein, The New Hollstein: 
Dutch and Flemish Etchings, Engravings, and Woodcuts, 1450—1700, M. van Heemskerck, Part 
1 (Amsterdam: M. Hertzberger, 1993), nos. 524-35; Friedrich Wilhelm Hollstein, Dutch 
and Flemish Etchings, Engravings, and Woodcuts, 1450-1700 (Amsterdam: M. Hertzberger, 
2010), 4:231 nos. 216—27, 8:241 nos. 167—78; van Mander, Lives, 245. 

33 Pinson, “Imperial Ideology,’ 207-11. 

34 On the lost paintings, see Galera i Monegal, Van den Wijngaerde, 69-83. 
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FIGURE 19 

Dirk Volkertsz Coornhert after 
Maarten van Heemskerck, Vienna, 
from The Victories of Emperor 
Charles V, 1556, engraving, etching, 
and letterpress, 15.7 x 23.3 cm 


FIGURE 20 

Dirk Volkertsz Coornhert after 
Maarten van Heemskerck, Tunis, 
from The Victories of Emperor 
Charles V, 1556, engraving, etching, 
and letterpress, 15.7 x 23.4 cm 





ruler's domain, all centered under the ruler's gaze.?5 Between 1556 and c. 1559, 
Duke Cosimo 1 of Florence had a room in the Palazzo Vecchio decorated 
with views of Tuscan cities that highlighted the fortifications he had recently 
had built (fig. 7). These paintings were by van den Wyngaerde's compatriot 
Giovanni Stradano. The decorative program described the boundaries of the 
new duchy and the power of the duke in providing for that duchy's defense. 
The link between territory and ruler was made explicit through the city views 
and by naming the room after the duke himself?6 Such visual expressions of 
power through the subjugation of depicted territory to a ruler's gaze culmi- 
nated in the Vatican Galleria della Carte Geografiche (1579-81), which brought 
together maps of Italian provinces, views of their major cities, and historical 
events that transpired in those locations. The Galleria's decorations put the 


35 Bourne, "Maps as Palace Decoration"; Kagan, “Philip II and Cityscape,’ 131-34. 
36 On the Room of Cosimo 1, see Allegri and Cecchi, Palazzo Vecchio, 143-53. 
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entire peninsula and its history under Pope Gregory XI11’s (1502-85) sacred, if 
not secular, control.?7 

The combination of history and cartography was not unusual, as the two 
fields worked in tandem throughout the Renaissance. Cartographic descrip- 
tion constructed a setting and helped to persuade the viewer of historical au- 
thority and truthfulness. For instance, also in the Palazzo Vecchio, Cosimo 1 
had depictions of his military victories, such as his defeat of the Turks at 
Piombino on 12 July 1555, set at cities portrayed in the same verisimilar manner 
as Stradano's other paintings (fig. 21). Philip 11 similarly decorated his palaces 
with portrayals of military victories, such as the Escorial’s Hall of Battles.88 In 
that hall, paintings done from van den Wyngaerde's designs used the artist's 
eyewitness style to convince a viewer of the truthfulness of a battle's depiction. 
As sixteenth-century historians worked to revive the classical practice of 
history-writing, the use of ocular evidence to convince an audience was funda- 
mental to their rhetoric. These historians, such as Paolo Giovio, offered eyewit- 
ness evidence to support the truthfulness of their histories, despite clear biases 
and alterations of facts.?? Eyewitnessing, and especially the appearance of it, 
derived from a classical rhetorical practice called enargeia, which the ancients 
used almost interchangeably with evidentia, descriptio, and illustratio. The lan- 
guage reveals enargeia's intent, which was to describe a scene so vividly that it 
constructed an imaginary vision in the audience's mind, as if witnessing it—or, 
as Aristotleput it in both the Rhetoric and the Poetics, as if "bring[ing it] before 
the eyes.”49 Such vivid evidentia proved so persuasive that authors consistently 
followed Aristotle's advice for its use in rhetoric and poetry as a means of con- 
vincing audiences of their lessons. Thucydides, Livy, Polybius, and others used 


37 On the Vatican Galleria, see Fiorani, Marvel of Maps, 141-252; Francesca Fiorani, 
"Post-Tridentine ‘Geographia Sacra’: The Galleria delle Carte Geografiche in the Vatican 
Palace,” Imago Mundi 48 (1996):124—48; Schulz, “Maps as Metaphors,’ 101-8; Lucio Gambi 
and Antonio Pinelli, La Galleria delle carte geografiche in Vaticano / The Gallery of Maps 
in the Vatican, trans. Barbara Fisher (Modena: Panini, 2008); Roberto Almagià, Le pitture 
murali della Galleria delle carte geografiche (Vatican City: Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 
1952). 

38 On the Hall of Battles, see Carmen Garcia-Frias Checa, “Las series de batallas de Real 
Monasterio de San Lorenzo de El Escorial: Frescos y pinturas,” in La imagen de la guerra 
en el arte de los antiguos Países Bajos, ed. Bernardo José García García (Madrid: Editorial 
Complutense, 2006), 148-52. 

39 On Renaissance historiography, see Grafton, What Was History?; Plett, Rhetoric and Re- 
naissance Culture, 63-66; Kelley, Faces of History; Zimmerman, Paolo Giovio; Cochrane, 
Historians and Historiography; Struever, Language of History. 

40 Aristotle, On Rhetoric, 154 (2.8.1386a), 245 (3.10.1410b), 248-49 (3.11.1411b30-1412b); Aristo- 
tle, Poetics, 29-30 (XV111455a); Newman, "Aristotle's Notion,” 9-10. 
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FIGURE 21 Giovanni Stradano, Defeat of the Turks at Piombino, c. 1557-58, oil on plaster. 
Room of Cosimo r, Palazzo Vecchio, Florence 


it in their histories, while Cicero and Quintilian advised its use in their books 
on oratory. Erasmus of Rotterdam and Juan Luis Vives followed these proscrip- 
tions in their own treatises on rhetoric. Vives published his De ratione dicendi 
while in Bruges in 1532, and it went through two subsequent printings in 1536 
and 1537. In book 3, he discussed the ancient authors' positions on description 
and enargeia as linked to history and persuasion.^! Erasmus had already pub- 
lished his De duplici copia verborum ac rerum commentarii duo, ox De copia, in 
1512 and revised it in 1517, 1526, and 1534. De copia proved immensely popular, 
going through almost 150 printings in the sixteenth century, and being used 
widely in schools across Europe to teach rhetoric.** Multiple generations of 
students learned from Erasmus of the need for enargeia: 


41 Mack, "Vives's Contributions,” 237—606. Also see Noreña, Vives, 178-79. 

42 On editions of De copia, Herbert David Rix, “The Editions of Erasmus’ ‘De copia" Studies 
in Philology 43 (1946): 595-618. Also see Betty 1. Knott's introduction, Erasmus, “De copia,” 
281-83. 
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The fifth method of enrichment primarily involves évapyeta, which is 
translated as evidentia ‘vividness.’ ... We can take an action which is either 
in process or completed, and instead of presenting it in bare and insub- 
stantial outline, bring it before the eyes with all the colors filled in, so that 
our hearer or reader is carried away and seems to be in the audience at 
a theatre.... You will find a plentiful supply of examples of this sort ... in 
the historians.43 


In addition to Quintilian, Cicero, and others, Erasmus cited the ancient Sophist 
Lucian of Samosata (c. 125 CE-80) as an exemplar for the practice of enargeia. 
Erasmus greatly admired Lucian, translating over thirty of his works, and 
passed that admiration on to his audience. 

Lucian’s treatise How to Write History, the only ancient treatise on the prac- 
tice of history writing to survive, served as the directive on enargeia’s use for 
Renaissance historians. Lucian wrote that the historian ought to relate those 
events that he witnessed, not what he heard. Furthermore, the historian will 


give a fine arrangement to events and illuminate them as vividly as pos- 
sible. And when a man who has heard him thinks thereafter that he is 
actually seeing what is being described and then praises him—then it 
is that the work of our Phidias of history is perfect and has received its 
proper praise.^* 


Multiple translations and commentaries in the sixteenth century spread 
Lucian's recommendation widely. Francesco Robortello's (1516-67) own trea- 
tise on historical writing, De historica facultate disputatio (1548), borrowed 
much from Lucian, Cicero, and Thucydides, and his contemporaries followed 
his example. Giovio, Benedetto Varchi (1502/3-65), and others revived the 
practice in their own history writings, using eyewitness evidence and exten- 
sive detail to create vivid descriptions in imitation of their ancient exemplars.*5 
The Florentine Varchi, for instance, provided a lengthy description of 
Florence, including cartographic measurements, in his Storia fiorentina (writ- 
ten 1540s—50s).*6 At the same time these authors also employed a language of 


43 Ibid.,577. 

44 Lucian, “How to Write History,’ in Works, Vol. 6, trans. K. Kilburn (London: Heinemann; 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1968), 43-45 (29), 65 (51); Plett, Enargeia, 11. 

45 Plett, Rhetoric and Renaissance Culture, 63—64; Grafton, What Was History?, 22—24, 35, 67— 
68; Kelley, Faces of History, 191-93; Zimmerman, Paolo Giovio, 24; Emilio Mattioli, Lucian e 
l'umanesimo (Naples: Istituto Italiano per gli Studi Storici, 1980). 

46 Varchi, Storia fiorentina, 3:99ff. 
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witnessing—using such phrases as “I saw" or “I remember"—to suggest their 
own authority while encouraging their audience's receptivity to the enargetic 
vision.^? Giorgio Vasari used the same rhetoric in his Lives of the Artists (1550, 
2nd ed. 1564) with his own practice of ekphrasis, a subset of enargeia applied 
more specifically to the vivid description of things—in Vasari's case, artworks.48 

Charles v, towards the end of his reign and during his retirement, was par- 
ticularly concerned with his own history and that of his reign. The histories of 
which he most approved, such as those by Luis de Avila y Zúñiga (Commentaries 
on the War in Germany under Charles V ..., 1548) and Pedro Mexía (History of 
the Emperor Charles V, unfinished), offered panegyric in the form of classical 
history.49 The rhetoric of historiography provided the adulatory praise with a 
veneer of truthfulness. Charles also wrote his autobiography but did so in the 
third person, as if the narrator witnessed the events of his life. His evidentiary 
language legitimized the revisionist narrative. The same principle applied to 
visual histories. When the emperor sought to promote his conquering of Tunis 
as part of a large propagandistic campaign following his victory at Mühlberg in 
1547, Charles turned to Vermeyen to produce the Tunis tapestries.°° The artist's 
eyewitnessing of the event, made explicit by the inclusion of his self-portrait 
in the imagery (fig. 17; the artist stands, sketching, in the lower right), again 
helped promote a greater appearance of truthfulness to the panegyric.?! 

Van den Wyngaerde’s city views functioned similarly, by providing the ap- 
pearance of a viewer witnessing the scene. The verisimilitude and the attain- 
able viewpoint collaborated to involve the viewer in building credibility for the 
view, or history, under inspection. This explains the use of such similar styles 


47 “edio mi ricordi ..." Ibid., 3:230. “io viddi come stava allora." Vasari, Opere, 8176. Also see 
Rubin, Giorgio Vasari, 11718; Karl Frey, Der literarische Nachlass Giorgio Vasaris (Munich: 
Miller 1923), 52-62, 70—73. 

48 Alpers, "Ekphrasis,' 190-215. For more on ekphrasis as a description of artworks, see Ren- 
gakos, “Wiirdest Dich" 7-16; Webb, “Ekphrasis Ancient and Modern"; Michael C. J. Put- 
nam, Virgil's Epic Designs: Ekphrasis in the Aeneid (New Haven and London: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1998). 

49 Luis de Avila y Zuñiga, Commentarios de la guerra de Alemania, hecha de Carlos V en el 
ano de 1546 y 1547 (Venice, 1548); Pedro Mexia, Historia del Emperador Carlos V, por el 
magnifico caballero Pedro Mexía, veinticuatro de Sevilla, ed. Juan de Mato Cariazo (Madrid: 
Espasa-Calpe, 1945). 

50 On Spanish historians of Charles v's reign, Kagan, Clio and the Crown, 75-87; Cochrane, 
Historians and Historiography, 317-20. Also see Richard L. Kagan, “Las cronistas del em- 
perador, in Carolus V Imperator, ed. Pedro Navascués Palacio (Barcelona: Lunwerg, 1999); 
Tracy, Charles V, 12-14; Burke, “Presenting and Re-presenting,” especially 433-34; Block- 
mans, Charles V, 173—74; Kohler, Karl V: Biographie, 106—8. 

51 On the artist offering eyewitness testimony, see Parshall, "Imago Contrafacta, 565. 
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for both Cosimo 1 and Philip 11. Van den Wyngaerde's and Stradano's paintings 
depend upon the participant—they force the viewer to be a part of the scene 
through his or her gaze. They do not present a cohesive image of a city to ab- 
sorb at one glance, as de'Barbari's outline of Venice offered (fig. 5). De'Barbari's 
heavenly viewpoint removes the viewer to a position far from the city, leaving 
Venice to exist outside of a particular time and removed from individuals. Its 
mathematical construction aided in that removal. Through surveys, de'Barbari 
knitted the city together and attested to the image's representational accu- 
racy, but the cartographic ideality kept the city psychologically impermeable. 
In contrast, van den Wyngaerde's and Stradano's city views encourage visual 
entrance and examination by employing an attainable viewpoint, psychologi- 
cally liminal roads, and a populating staffage. Once visually within the work, 
the viewer meanders through the image to gaze upon the various architectural 
monuments, piecing the city together as a traveler might, building up an idea 
of the whole in his or her mind. The integrative approach is continued in the 
fact that van den Wyngaerde and Stradano also generally present a city as part 
of a larger system. Though each view can stand on its own, no one city encap- 
sulates the entire domain, as does de'Barbari's Venice. Instead a viewer con- 
structs a sense of the realm in his or her mind through the visual experience, 
by recognizing the ruler's dominion through his exploits and his territories. In 
this, the city views present a visualized form of enargeia. It places the experi- 
ence of the city, and what happens within it, before the eyes of the viewer. 


3 Genoa: City View as History and as Impresa 


Even in instances where van den Wyngaerde's style appears to permit a sin- 
gular encomiastic display, the city upon closer consideration represents only 
a part of the Habsburg empire. Van den Wyngaerde's Genoa (fig. 3) initially 
appears to be the Genovese Republic's answer to its Venetian counterpart's 
display. The Genovese stamp of granted privilege in the upper-right corner in- 
dicates the Republic's approval of the presentation. Neptune again appears in 
Genoa's harbor, riding his dolphin chariot (fig. 22a), directly below the titular 
escutcheon floating above the city. Now instead of Mercury in the air, victo- 
ries bear the Genovese arms on either side of the escutcheon, while below, the 
city lays nestled between the hills and harbor. The walls, the streets, the molo 
(the front jetty), and the Lanterna (the lighthouse to the left) promontory all 
help to build Genoa's distinctive shape. And yet it lacks the same recognizable 
outline found in Venice. The perspective is tipped upwards more than van den 
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FIGURE 22 Anton van den Wyngaerde, Genoa, details. a) Neptune; b) meeting of Habsburg 
and papal ships; c) ship with Habsburg standard; d) ship with papal standard; 
e) the Villa Doria and walls of Genoa 
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Wyngaerde’s usual work, giving a stronger profile to the harbor, yet that profile 
contrasts with the city's landward contours that merge with the surrounding 
suburbs, farmland, and other landscape. 

The lack of a clearly demarcated boundary marks Genoa's loss of indepen- 
dence as a republic. Since 1528, it had been under the direct control of Andrea 
Doria (1466—1560) as a vassal of Charles v, bringing the city under the hegemo- 
ny of the Holy Roman Empire. Doria, as admiral of Charles’ imperial fleet, was 
himself often associated with Neptune. Angelo Bronzino (1503-72) painted a 
portrait of the admiral as Neptune (c. 1532-33/c. 1545), while Perino del Vaga 
painted a ceiling in Doria's villa with Neptune Calming the Seas (c. 1532-33). 
Slightly later in 1545, Doria commissioned from Giovanni Angelo Montorsoli 
(1506—63) a stucco statue of himself as the sea god for the garden of his villa. The 
figure, made after Baccio Bandinelli's (1493-1560) statue of Doria as Neptune in 
Carrara (1528-36), was installed atop a fountain in 1547.5? In light of such refer- 
ences, the god's appearance in the bay shifts from civic to personal reference. 
Doria's villa appears prominently on the bank of the harbor, just outside the 
new bastions built 1536—38 (fig. 22e), and amidst the other recognizable civic 
monuments such as the Lanterna, the Arsenale, and the Cathedral that help to 
define the city's identity.53 The city's position as part of the larger empire—as 
its door to Italy—explains the diffuse boundary, despite the depiction of its 
new fortifications. The city did not exist politically or economically indepen- 
dent, but, controlled by Doria, it served the emperor. 

These imperial associations are made more explicit by the imperial entrata 
displayed in the harbor. The largest boat centered between the jetty to the 
right and the Lanterna to the left waves a large standard and a smaller flag 
each bearing the double-headed eagle, symbol of the Habsburg emperors (figs. 
22c and 23). Triumphal entries of visiting rulers commonly followed the same 
naval route to enter the city as other visitors, the city forming a theatrical urban 
backdrop to the pageantry of naval entrata.5* The significant traveler, then, is 


52 George L. Gorse, "The Villa of Andrea Doria in Genoa: Architecture, Gardens, and Subur- 
ban Setting,” Journal of the Society of Architectural Historians 44 (1985): 18-36. 

53 On the Villa Doria and its importance as a symbol of Habsburg rule in Genoa, see ibid., 
33-36; Gorse, "Unpublished Description," 320. Galassi noted the view's presentation of 
Genoa's “Dorian Age,” Maria Clelia Galassi, “Topography and Mythological Transfigura- 
tion in Two Sixteenth-Century Flemish Cityscapes of Genoa: A Painting by Jan Massys 
and an Etching by Anton van den Wyngaerde;' in Portraits of the City: Representing Urban 
Space in Later Medieval and Early Modern Europe, eds. Katrien Lichtert, Jan Dumolyn, and 
Maximiliaan P. J. Martens (Turnhout: Brepols, 2014), 135. 

54 Nuti, “City and Its Image,” 242-43; Gorse, "Between Empire and Republic,” 193-203, espe- 
cially 194. Giulio Pane makes the same point about van den Wyngaerde's view of Naples. 
Lloyd and Pane, “Three Views,” 151. 
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FIGURE 23 Anton van den Wyngaerde, Genoa, detail of naval entry 


the Emperor Charles v, whom the artist has shown entering Genoa's harbor in 
his personal galley. 

The illustration of the (imperial) traveler's approach corresponds to the 
viewpoint through which most visitors had experience. Van den Wyngaerde's 
engaging, even eyewitnessing, style positions the viewpoint at an almost at- 
tainable height, as if the viewer approaches the city by boat. The style accords 
with not just a recognition of the subject, then, but with the experience of 
viewing such an approach. The coordination between subject and appearance 
places van den Wyngaere's style at the center of the work, alongside and bol- 
stering the commemoration of the entry. 

Particularly in its competition with de'Barbari's Venice, Genoa offered an en- 
comium to van den Wyngaerde's more naturalistic style and to the art of the 
city view in general. The inscription in the upper-left corner in which the art- 
ist lauds the city view genre for its realism, makes clear that with this work he 
celebrates not just Genoa but his artifice as well: 


Among the pleasures that the delightful and creative art of painting con- 
tains, none do I esteem more highly than the description of places, since 
one not only has to know human proportion, but also needs to be familiar 
with perspective, sculpture, and architecture, to know how to represent 
the heights of mountains, the depths of valleys, the shade of grottoes, the 
fertility of the fields and the waves of the rushing rivers and the marina. 
As one can see in this description of the City of Genoa, and so much 
more could one see if the hand of the artist who made it and printed it 
had been used to illustrate it with color. Because then the description 
would appear so vividly in the rocks, stones, forests, caves, sea, rivers, 
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fields, vineyards, gardens, small houses, and palaces, and one could see 
perfectly the harbor, the wharf, and the bastions, that it could certainly 
be said that Janus did not choose to inhabit this noble city for himself 
alone, but rather he sought to accommodate it to Jove, Pluto, Neptune, 
Mars, Pan, and the other gods. Made and published by Anton van den 
Wyngaerde January 1553.55 


Signed as designer-printmaker and publisher, van den Wyngaerde promoted 
himself as the reviver of an ancient art.5° The passage loosely reproduces simi- 
lar descriptions of ancient Roman wall painting from Vitruvius and Pliny the 
Elder, the two main sources of ancient art for the Renaissance. Vitruvius ex- 
plained how 


their walks, on account of the great length, they decorated with a vari- 
ety of landscapes, copying the characteristics of definite spots. In these 


55 “Fra tutti quei piaceri che la deletteuole & artificiosa pittura ha in se nó v'ee nisuna che 
piu io stimi: che la descrittione di luochi: conciosia che la non debba solaméte cognoscere 
la proportione humana, anzi de cognoscere la perspectiua, scultura, & architectura, per 
saper rileuare le altezze delli móti, la dipressióe delli valloni, l'übraggi di grotte, la fertilita 
delli cápi & l'áde delle fiumare torréti & della marina. Come si puo videre in Quella 
descriptione della Cita di Genua, & tanto piu si viderebbe si quella mane del autore chi la 
fece & stampo vi fosse adoperata, per illustrarla di colore. Perche alhora si monstrarebbe il 
dissegno tanto viuido nelle roche, pietre, boschi, grotte, mare, fiumi, campi vigne giardini, 
cassine & palazzi, & si viderebbono cosi perfettamente il porto il molo & li bolleuardi, 
che si direbbe certamente che giano non elessi questa stancia di tanta nobile Cita per 
se solo, anzi la ricerco di accomodarla a Gioue, a plutone a Neptuno, a Marte, a pane & a 
gli altri dei. / Antonius Vanden Wyngaerde faciebat & excudebat / IANVEA M. D. L. III." 
My translation, with the assistance of Julia Mansetti. I have followed Lincoln in translat- 
ing "dissegno" here as “description.” Lincoln, Italian Renaissance Printmaker, 153-54, 156. 
Also see Nuti's translation, which differs slightly from mine in its greater emphasis on 
measurement. Nuti, "Perspective Plan” 119. Galassi points out the inscription's similar- 
ity to traditional poetical descriptions of the city. Galassi, "Topography and Mythological 
Transfiguration,” 137. 

56 On the interpretation of such signature words, Lincoln, Italian Renaissance Printmaker, 
6-11; Lisa Pon, Raphael, Dürer, and Marcantonio Raimondi: Copying and the Italian Renais- 
sance Print (New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 2004), 68-69, 77-82; André 
Chastel, "Signature et signe,” Revue de l'Art 26 (1974): 8-14. On artistic self-promotion and 
identity, see Joanna Woods-Marsden, Renaissance Self-Portraiture: The Visual Construc- 
tion of Identity and the Social Status of the Artist (New Haven and London: Yale University 
Press, 1998). 
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paintings there are harbors, promontories, seashores, rivers, fountains, 
straits, fanes, groves, mountains, flocks, shepherds....57 


Pliny's description of the ancient Roman painter Studius’ art confirmed the 
decorative style and provided it with an august patrimony: 


Nor must I neglect Studius, a painter in the days of Augustus, who was 
the first to introduce very enchanting wall painting with villas, harbors, 
landscapes, groves, woods, hills, fish ponds, canals, rivers, coastlines, and 
whatever else one might desire. In this were reproduced several persons 
walking or sailing or on their way by land to their villas on the backs of 
donkeys or in carriages. There were people on fishing trips, or catch- 
ing birds, hunting or gathering grapes. Amongst his artistic works there 
are reproductions of noble villas. As the road to them passes through a 
swampy area we can see men who on a bet carry women on their shoul- 
ders. The latter shake with fear at being carried and the men tremble 
under the burden. These and many other funny renderings testify to his 
great wit. He was also the first who in open galleries painted cities located 
by the sea. They are handsome to look at and the price was low.58 


Van den Wyngaerde's textual and visual reproduction of Pliny's listed elements 
declares the artist's intentions to recreate the lost imagery. He thus provides 
dignity to what may otherwise be seen as a frivolous art, and attests to his own 
learning. 

The inscription combines that learning with his person to promote his artis- 
tic style and identity. Rather than simply draw the city panorama and entrust 
it to a professional engraver and publisher, as his later Spanish views would be, 
van den Wyngaerde apparently chose to do the work himself. He then drew at- 
tention to his authorship in the inscription, referring to "the hand of the artist 
who made it and printed it." The majority of the print, including the city, was 
etched. The area around the inscription, including the grotesque decoration, 
the clouds, and the triumphal personification with the shield of Genoa, ap- 
pears to have been engraved over an earlier design that either became worn or 


57 Vitruvius, On Architecture, 211; also Ribouillault, “Landscape ‘all’antica’ and Topographical 
Anachronism in Roman Fresco Painting of the Sixteenth Century,” Journal of the Warburg 
and Courtauld Institutes 71 (2008): 225. 

58 Translated in McHam, Pliny and Artistic Culture, 171. See there the discussion of word 
choice for portus (harbor) or porticus (portico). I follow McHam in her use of portus. 
Rackham uses porticus, Pliny, Natural History, 9:346—49 (35.37.116—17). Also see Gombrich, 
“Renaissance Artistic Theory,” 346. 
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did not bite deeply enough during the etching process. The inscription itself 
was printed by letterpress on a separate sheet and pasted inside the cartouche. 
Van den Wyngaerde's production on five sheets proved to be among the largest 
cartographic or chorographic etchings at the time. 

Though regularly practiced, etching was still uncommon in Italy and the 
Netherlands in the mid-sixteenth century compared to engraving. Frans Floris 
(1519/20—70), Pieter Bruegel the Elder (1525-69), and Michiel Coxcie all experi- 
mented with etching, though each artist abandoned it after a single attempt, 
due to the difficulties of the process.5?? Some artists preferred etching, such 
as Hieronymous Cock (primarily in 1550 and 1551) and the van Doetecum 
brothers who worked for him, particularly for cartographic and chorographic 
material. The van Doetecum's largest city view for Cock, Florence (1557), com- 
bines etching and engraving, and at 36.3 x 130.2 cm., it begins to approach 
Genoa's size of 44.5 x 166.5 cm., though it still falls short.9? In Vienna, Augustin 
Hirschvogel preferred etching for his landscape and urban views, as well as his 
other work. While most of these are smaller, he published a large multi-sheet 
plan of Vienna (1552) that rivals Genoa, though at about 85 cm. square, it also is 
still smaller than van den Wyngaerde's print.9! For most artists in the sixteenth 
century, etching was still experimental, but for those concerned with distribu- 
tion of personal style, it remained essential. 

While engraving was practiced as a reproductive process, painters often 
turned their own hand to etching to broadcast their own personal style in 
drawing, composition, and invention. Scratching in the etching ground al- 
lowed them to transfer their artistic style more directly to the plate themselves, 
without the intervention and translation of the engraving process. The etch- 
ing came to represent the direct expression of the artist's hand, and hence his 
style. Parmigianino (1503-40) experimented with this process early on, his 
Entombment (c. 1530) proving particularly influential. It apparently inspired 


59 For a history of intaglio, Ad Stijnman, Engraving and Etching 1400-2000: A History of the 
Development of Manual Intaglio Printmaking Processes (London: Archetype Publications, 
2012). Also on etching's difficulty, Riggs, Cock, 147-48. 

60 Ibid., 35-36, 50-51, 140—48, 280-88, 379-82; Wouter Bracke and Pieter Martens, “A New 
View on the World: The Cartographic and Chorographic Publications of Hieronymus 
Cock," in Hieronymus Cock: The Renaissance in Print, eds. Joris van Grieken, Ger Luijten, 
and Jan van der Stock (New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 2013), 58-67; 
Arthur M. Hind, A History of Engraving and Etching from the 15th Century to the Year 1914 
(New York: Dover Publications, 1963), 105-17; van Mander, Lives, 186. 

61 Hilary Ballon and David Friedman, "Portraying the City in Early Modern Europe: Mea- 
surement, Representation, and Planning," in The History of Cartography, vol. 3, Cartogra- 
phy in the European Renaissance, ed. David Woodward (Chicago and London: University 
of Chicago Press, 2007), 696-97. 
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Francesco Primaticcio (1504/5—70) to turn so heavily to etching for the dissemi- 
nation of his designs at Fontainebleau c. 1542-48 (though he used printmakers 
to copy his drawings).9? Coxcie's etching of the Brazen Serpent (c. early 1540s) 
similarly promoted his own style, and Floris used his Victory Surrounded by 
Prisoners (1552) to promote his. Vermeyen was an especially prolific etcher, 
producing many through the 1540s and '5os both to popularize his Habsburg 
patrons and his own work and style.5? Later in the century Federico Barocci 
(c. 1435-1612) and Annibale Carraci (1560-1609) would popularize the medium 
for self-promotion, ultimately leading to the famous painter-etchers of the 
Baroque period.94 

Van den Wyngaerde followed his compatriots Coxcie and Floris in turn- 
ing to etching to popularize his designs and his style. The artist's hand shows 
clearly in the etched lines that describe the panorama, just as his voice ap- 
pears in the inscription, and his eye in the particular viewpoint. He begins by 
lauding the value of his own knowledge to display such an urban panorama. 
His hand brings to life the city with all of its topographical characteristics. He 
points out the myriad details of the fabric and expects the viewer to note their 
verisimilitude. His words direct the style of viewing while the viewpoint trans- 
lates his witnessing to the viewer. The city that he has created, then, becomes 
a metaphor for his entire style, in its ability to display landscape elements and 
a participatory experience while constructing meaning for the city and its rul- 
ers. The great size and scope of the etching emphasize those ambitions, to 
rival de’Barbari’s Venice. The latter might still be significantly larger at 134.5 x 
282 cm., but, for its propagandistic purposes, van den Wyngaerde's style works 


62 On Parmigianino, David Landau and Peter W. Parshall, The Renaissance Print, 1470-1550 
(New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 1994), 266—70; Sue Welsh Reed and Rich- 
ard Wallace, Italian Etchers of the Renaissance and Baroque (Boston: Museum of Fine 
Art, 1989), xxiv, 13-14 no. 9; Arthur E. Popham, Catalogue of the Drawings of Parmigianino 
(New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 1971), 1:13-17. On the School of Fontaineb- 
leau, Landau and Parshall, Renaissance Print, 308—9. 

63 On Coxcie and Floris, van Grieken, “Publish or Perish,’ 171-72; van Grieken, Luijten, and 
van der Stock, Cock, 314; van Mander, Lives, 225. Also on Floris, see Edward H. Wouk, Frans 
Floris (1519/20-1570): Imagining a Northern Renaissance (Leiden: Brill, 2018), available only 
as the present book went to press. On Vermeyen, Horn, Vermeyen, 31-40. 

64 On Barocci, Judith Walker Mann and Babette Bohn, Federico Barocci: Renaissance Master 
of Color and Line (New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 2012); Edmund P. Pills- 
bury and Louise S. Richards, The Graphic Art of Federico Barocci: Selected Drawings and 
Prints (New Haven and London: Yale University Art Gallery, 1978), 93-107. On Annibale, 
Reed and Wallace, Italian Etchers, 106—7 no. 49; Diane DeGrazia, Prints and Related Draw- 
ings by the Carracci Family: A Catalogue Raisonné (Washington, D. C.: National Gallery 
of Art, 1979), 422—75; Carl Goldstein, "Printmaking and Theory” Zeitschrift für Kunstge- 
schichte 71 (2008): 373-88. 
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much better than de'Barbari's, which removes not only the viewer but also the 
hand of the artist in its measured, cartographic distance. As an artist working 
for the court—though he does not sign himself as such in the inscription— 
van den Wyngaerde's displayed personal style demonstrates his participation 
in that court. The size of the print encompasses the viewer in almost a pan- 
oramic sense, filling his or her vision with the entrata and environment. The 
artist served as witness to the imperial naval arrival, thereby making the viewer 
an imperial supporter as well. 

The allusion to the documentation of history within that witnessing 
is affirmed in van den Wyngaerde's inscription. There he celebrates the 
"descriptions of places" as representing *vividly" such topographical features 


na »& na 


as “mountains,” “grottoes,” “fields,” “forests,” “rivers,” “gardens,” “small houses,” 
“the harbor, the wharf, and the bastions,” so that an audience can “see per- 
fectly.” Not only do these phrases and features derive from Pliny the Elder’s 


passage, they also repeat Erasmus’ discussion of ways to stimulate enargeia: 


Another method of enrichment is by inserting descriptions of places.... 
This is a very common method of introducing a narrative, used by poets 
and historians... In this, the whole appearance of a place is described so 
that we can see it, a city for example, a hill, a region, a river, a harbor, a 
country estate, gardens, a sports arena, a spring, a cave, a temple, a grove.55 


The language links Studius and his sixteenth-century heir with the rhetorical 
method and its uses. Francesco Robortello would similarly advise that history 
describe "rivers, lakes, swamps, mountains, plains, [and] the sites of cities” 
Van den Wyngaerde leaves out “sites of cities,” of course, his view serving as 
manifestation of that recommendation. Erasmus' and Robortello's words 
again derive from Lucian, who advised that historians include "descriptions of 
mountains, fortifications, and rivers" Erasmus cited the ancient author's de- 
scription of place, while Robortello lauded Lucian as an exemplum in claiming 
"the best author of history must posses two things principally: political intel- 
ligence and expressive ability." Van den Wyngaerde's Genoa follows that ex- 
ample, in its verisimilar portrayal of city and landscape to present a political 
statement. The city view becomes his enargetic presentation of history while 
it revives an ancient art. 


65 Erasmus, “De copia,’ 587. Also see Quintilian, Institutio Oratoria, 127-29 (1v.iii.1214). 
66 The statements from Robortello are translated in Ginzburg, Threads and Traces, 15-16; 
Lucian, “How to Write History,’ 69 (57); Erasmus, “De copia,’ 587, 603n17. 
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Van den Wyngaerde's inscription directs the viewer not only to recognize 
the verisimilitude and its historiographic allusions, but also the city's position 
as imperial metonym. The Genoa print encompasses not just Genoa, but all of 
Italy under Charles' control. The mention of the two-faced god Janus does refer 
to Genoa, which derived its name from this legendary founder. But it also refers 
to Genoa's position as the imperial door to Italy, as Janus is associated with 
portals, doors, and gates.97 And as the passage says, “Janus did not choose to 
inhabit this noble city for himself alone, but rather he sought to accommodate 
it to Jove, Pluto, Neptune, Mars, Pan, and the other gods." 

Jove, the head of the Roman pantheon, refers to Charles v. This was a com- 
mon association made at the time. The god had symbolized Charles' universal 
power in his Genoa entry of 1533 and his son's in 1549, particularly in Perino 
del Vaga's painting of Jupiter Casting Down the Giants from Mount Olympus in 
the room that served as both emperor's and prince's audience chamber during 
their stay.68 A colossal statue of Jove by Piero Valeriano also represented the 
emperor in his triumphal entry into Naples in 1535.9? 

Plutoisa literary reference to the kingdom of Naples, another province under 
Charles. According to the ancient Roman author Virgil, the gate through which 
Aeneas entered Hades was outside Naples, near Pozzuoli and Lake Avernus. A 
c. 1343 letter of Petrarch's (1304-74) describes the early humanist's visit to the 
region and his association of it with Virgil and the beliefs of ancient Rome.”° In 
the sixteenth century, Don Pedro de Toledo, Charles' viceroy of Naples, owned 
a villa in this region. He had also widened a famous ancient tunnel, some- 
times attributed to Virgil, to allow passage from Naples to Pozzuoli. The road 
renewed interest in the region.” Charles’ courtiers also visited the region while 


67 Carrie E. Benes, Urban Legends: Civic Identity and the Classical Past in Northern Italy, 1250- 
1350 (University Park: Pennsylvania State University Press, 2011), 69-82. 

68 Gorse, "Between Empire and Republic,” 199, 201. 

69 Wim Blockmans, "The Creation and Mythification of a Classical Hero,” in (Re)construct- 
ing the Past / Het verleden als instrument / Le passé recomposé, eds. Barbara Simons and 
Jan Denolf (Brussels: Carl de Keyser/Magnum, 2000), 28, 31-32; Strong, Art and Power, 83. 

70 Francesco Petrarch, Letters on Familiar Matters (Rerum familiarium libri). Vol. 1: Books 1— 
VIII, trans. Aldo S. Bernardo (New York: Italica Press, 2005), 239 (Fam. V.4). 

71 Virgil, Aeneid, trans. Robert Fagles (London: Viking Penguin, 2006), 190-91 (6:236-63); 
Tracy, Charles V, 62; Sean Cocco, "Natural Marvels and Ancient Ruins: Volcanism and 
the Recovery of Antiquity in Early Modern Naples,” in Antiquity Recovered: The Legacy of 
Pompeii and Herculaneum, eds. Victoria C. Gardner Coates and Jon L. Seydl (Los Angeles: 
J. Paul Getty Museum, 2007), 17-24. 
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the court stayed in Naples in the winter of 1535-36. They tossed the obligatory 
dog into the Grotta del Cane, and likely visited the Lake Avernus.?? 

Likewise, the Medici had long been associated with Pan. Duke Cosimo 1’s im- 
agery often made this association explicit, as seen in the unexecuted Pan grotto 
the sculptor Niccolò de’ Pericolo, called il Tribolo (1497-1550), designed for the 
Castello gardens."? And in 1553, Cosimo, in his role as vassal, was waging war 
against France in Sienese territory for the emperor. The year prior, Charles v's 
imperial troops had been ousted from Siena and the French invited into the 
city.”4 Imperial hegemony in central Italy was therefore threatened by Charles’ 
rival for Italian dominance, just at the time the print asserted the emperor's 
suzerainty. The mention of Pan then refers to Tuscany, the third major Italian 
imperial vassalage, in order to bolster that hegemony. 

Finally, Mars, in relation to Italian states, would normally refer to Rome, 
though the emperor had no official control over that city or its territory. The 
Roman Empire, of course, through Charlemagne, was also the ancestor of 
the Holy Roman Empire. Charles' propaganda made frequent reference to 
Charlemagne, and to ancient Rome when associating the emperor with both 
Julius Caesar and Augustus. Avila y Zufiiga’s history, for instance, compared 
Charles favorably against the medieval emperor, while also having Charles 
paraphrase Caesar's famous “I came, I saw, I conquered.””> The emperor's entry 
into Naples reflected these Imperial Roman ambitions with a colossal statue of 
Mars to match the Jove.” Charles did, of course, have considerable influence 
over almost the entire Italian peninsula, save Venice. Giorgio Vasari alluded to 
this consideration while describing his decorations of the Palazzo Vecchio's 
Room of Clement VII (1556-62): "Italy, relying on the virtue of the emperor, 
is unwrapping herself from the annoyances and troubles suffered in times 


72 Keniston, Cobos, 174. Courtiers put Cardinal Granvelle's dog into the Grotta, where they 
witnessed its supposed death, only for it to turn up alive the following day. This be- 
came common practice for visitors. Hoefnagel depicted these sites, including a revived 
dog at the Grotta, in his views of the region for the Civitates orbis terrarum. Braun and 
Hogenberg, Civitates, 111:57; Arthur E. Popham, "Georg Hoefnagel and the Civitates orbis 
terrarum," Maso Finiguerra 1 (1936): 183-201; Füssel, Cities of the World, 265-67. 

73 Janet Cox-Rearick, Dynasty and Destiny in Medici Art: Pontormo, Leo X, and the Two Cosi- 
mos (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1984), 269. On the Castello Gardens, see Va- 
sari, Opere, 6:72—85. 

74 Pepper and Adams, Firearms and Fortifications. 

75 Avila y Zuñiga, Commentarios, fol. 83; Kagan, Clio and the Crown, 83. Cf. introduction, on 
the renovatio. 

76 Strong, Art and Power, 83. Other triumphal entries made reference to Charles' dominion 
through Roman gods, as in Lille in 1549 where Neptune and Mars appeared in the tab- 
leaux vivant celebrating the taking of La Goletta. Pinson, “Imperial Ideology,” 208. 
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previous, with the hope that in the future, since His Majesty has received the 
sword from the pope, he will serve to defend and cherish her.””’ To illustrate 
the extent of Charles' hegemony, another boat, the only other to be identified, 
approaches the imperial galley as it enters the port (figs. 22b and 22d). This 
boat bears the Papal arms of two keys, as if the pope himself comes to give the 
emperor the keys to Rome—-or perhaps the sword mentioned by Vasari—and 
all Italy. Genoa’s inscription then mentions the major political entities of Italy 
under Habsburg jurisdiction or influence, relating Charles' ambitions for the 
peninsula to which Genoa provided him access. 

Considering the print's appearance and intent, three moments in the histor- 
ical record would seem to apply. Charles and Philip passed through Genoa at 
least twelve times as they crisscrossed Europe.”8 Of those times, Charles v’s tri- 
umphal naval entry of 1529, his meeting with Paul 111 to form the Holy League 
in 1538, and Philip's triumphal naval entry of 1549 carried the greatest political 
import. The print does not illustrate any of these moments exactly, though it 
shows a city fabric from the late 1540s. Its ability to convey the multitude of 
moments, however, renders its encomium even greater. 

Charles v first passed through Genoa in 1529 on his way to Bologna, where 
Pope Clement vi1 would crown him emperor. Charles advertised the coro- 
nation through Nicolas Hogenberg's (c. 1500-39) 40-plate series, the Entry of 
Charles V and Pope Clement VII into Bologna (c. 1532), and a similar series of en- 
gravings by Robert Péril.? It would not be out of character for Charles to have 
brought city view artists with him to record the whole trip, as he did later with 
the 1535 Tunis campaign. Van den Wyngaerde may have been among artists 
brought to commemorate the coronation, his job to depict not just the destina- 
tion but also the points of travel along the way. The triumphal journey of for- 
eign dignitaries was both important and celebrated, and Genoa served as the 


77  *.. conciossiachè, sperando essa nella virtù di Cesare, si sviluppa dale noie e travagli patiti 
per i tempi addietro, con speranza che in avvenire, poichè Sua Maestà ha avuto la spada 
dal pontefice, sia per difenderla ed accarezzarla....” Vasari, Opere, 8:17. Translated in Jerry 
Lee Draper and Giorgio Vasari, "Vasari's Decoration in the Palazzo Vecchio: The Ragiona- 
menti Translated with an Introduction and Notes” (Ph.D. Diss., University of North Caro- 
lina, 1973), 332. Also Cochrane, Historians and Historiography, 302; Hale, Florence and the 
Medici, 113. 

78 In 1529, 1533, 1536, 1538, 1541, 1543, 1548, 1549, 1551, 1555, 1557, 1567. In addition to the bi- 
ographies listed above, for the Genoa entries, see Gorse, “Between Empire and Repub- 
lic,” 188-256; Gorse, "Villa of Andrea Doria,” 18-36; Gorse, “Unpublished Description,” 
319-22; Maria Ines Aliverti, “Visits to Genoa: The Printed Sources,” in Europa Trium- 
phans: Court and Civic Festivals in Early Modern Europe, vol. 2, eds. J. R. Mulryne, Helen 
Watanabe-O"Kelly, and Margaret Shewring (Aldershot, England: Ashgate, 2004), 223. 

79 Cremades, "Image of Charles V," 483-84. 
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first and last stop of such journeys in the Italian peninsula for the Habsburgs. 
In 1529-30, the city served as the entry point—the gateway, as its very name 
indicates—to a longer, metaphorical procession marking the emperor's pos- 
session of the peninsula on his way to his coronation in Bologna. Charles v 
entered Genoa 12 August 1529 by boat, as other travelers did, though in special, 
decorated circumstances.?? 

The boats in van den Wyngaerde's Genoa appear bedecked in finery appro- 
priate to such festivities and correspond to a contemporary, anonymous de- 
scription of the entry?! The imperial standard flies from the largest, and finest 
boat (fig. 22c). The witness described the extensive gilding, even down to its 
oars, of Doria's imperial galley that carried Charles. The emperor's “castle” on 
the poop deck, in which he rode, was decorated with brocade, as shown in the 
print. A flotilla of boats met the galea capitana upon entering the harbor, and 
artillery fired from the harbor in greeting. Van den Wyngaerde's Genoa shows 
these welcoming boats and cannon fire at the Lanterna (fig. 23). The imperial 
boat returns the artillery salute as it approaches the jetty, where Charles and 
Doria would land, though it does not show the 40-foot wooden bridge built 
for the occasion and on which Charles would actually disembark. From the 
jetty, Charles processed to the cathedral, making the relationship between 
the city and its rulers explicit. Van den Wyngaerde gave the cathedral spe- 
cial prominence, even turning its facade towards the viewer to make it more 
recognizable.8? The boat flying the papal standard indicates Pope Clement 
VII's (1478-1534) representatives—four cardinals, led by Cardinal Alessandro 
Farnese (1468-1549)—who came to meet Charles at Genoa. The conver- 
gence of imperial and papal banners signals this historic event that led to the 
coronation. 

Though of course the print is dated over twenty years later, the 1529 coro- 
nation could have been the initial stimulus for the view. The viewer becomes 
an eyewitness to the entry, helping to construct its historical truthfulness. The 


80 On Charles v's 1529 entry into Genoa, Mitchell, Majesty of the State, 135-41; Gorse, 
"Between Empire and Republic,” 189, 193-96; Strong, Art and Power, 80; Blockmans, “Cre- 
ation and Mythification,” 25-27; Aliverti, “Visits to Genoa,” 222--23; Laura Stagno, "Sobera- 
nos españoles en Génova: entradas triunfales y ‘hospedajes’ en casa Doria,” in España y 
Génova. Obras, artistas y coleccionistas, eds. Piero Boccardo, José Luis Colomer, and Clario 
Di Fabio (Madrid: Fernando Villaverde Ediciones, 2004), 70-72; Mitchell, Italian Civic 
Pageantry, 60-61; Keniston, Cobos, 124. Pollak links the means of viewing van den Wyn- 
gaerde's drawings to processions in general, Pollak, Cities at War, 95. 

81 The description is from an anonymous eyewitness account attributed to Luigi Gonzaga, 
quoted in Gorse, "Between Empire and Republic,” 194-95. 

82 On such practice, see Nuti, "City and Its Image,” 242-43. 
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entry's credibility in turn supports the print's argument for Charles' Italian 
hegemony. 

Charles returned to Genoa in 1538 with Pope Paul 111 (whom he had met 
there nine years earlier as Cardinal Farnese), following the truce of Nice. A 
triumphal entry, though not as lavish as that of 1529, greeted their arrival. It 
is the only instance when Charles or Philip met a pope in person at Genoa, 
giving further credence to the papal galley. The entry was considered im- 
portant enough to celebrate in an anonymous Flemish painting in Ferrara's 
Eridania collection, which similarly shows Charles' boat, its eagle standard 
flying from the deck, being escorted into Genoa's harbor by Doria's fleet.83 
Van den Wyngaerde's depicted topography corresponds to the period of the 
entry as well. Montorsoli's gardens for the villa, designed 1545-47, do not ap- 
pear nor does his stucco Neptune statue (as both do in the later depiction by 
Felice Calvi in the Palazzo Doria-Spinola, c. 1584).84 The walls of the city are 
prominently displayed in their 1536-38 form across a wide street from the villa 
(fig. 22e).85 This manifestation of Genoa’s defensive power suggests the strength 
of Doria's, and by extension Charles’ rule. Such display of strength was the rea- 
son behind the Holy League, which brought together the Holy Roman Empire, 
the Papacy, Venice, and Genoa to fight Barbarossa, admiral of the Ottoman 
navy. Charles in this period deliberately constructed an identity for himself 
as not just a defender of Christendom, but as a fighter against Islam. He had 
earlier led his army against the Turks at Vienna in 1532, and then against them 
at Tunis in 1535.96 A “third crusade” would be equally worth celebrating, except 
that the Holy League, their navy commanded by Doria, so decisively lost the 
Battle of Preveza in June 1538 that the League disbanded. That defeat could 
explain why, if Charles had intended van den Wyngaerde's Genoa to celebrate 
the League, it was subsequently shelved. 

If already begun, that celebratory image was perhaps resurrected to mark 
the introduction of a new Habsburg ruler, Philip 11. In 1548-51, Philip, accom- 
panied by the Duke of Alba, made a tour of Italy, Germany, and the Netherlands 


83 On the 1538 entry, see Aliverti, "Visits to Genoa,” 233 n. 5; Stagno, “Españoles en Génova,” 
73) 77. 

84 Gorse, “Villa of Andrea Doria,” 27-32. 

85 On the 1536-38 walls of Genoa, see Christopher Duffy, Siege Warfare: The Fortress in the 
Early Modern World, 1494-1660 (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1979), 36-37; Poleggi, 
“Genova e il Cinquecento,” 25-26. 

86 Jan van Herwaarden, “The Emperor Charles v as Santiago Matamoros,” Peregrinations 
3 (2012): 83-106; Braden K. Frieder, Chivalry & the Perfect Prince: Tournaments, Art, and 
Armor at the Spanish Habsburg Court (Kirksville, Mo.: Truman State University Press, 
2008), 78; Kagan, Clio and the Crown, 82; Pinson, "Imperial Ideology,” 206-13; Burke, “Pre- 
senting and Re-presenting,” 415-18. 
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to introduce himself to his future domains. His first stop was Genoa, entering 
the city in a maritime procession on 25 November 1548.87 The prince's dynastic 
ascendancy featured throughout his travel offered cause to produce a print- 
ed commemoration of the journey's beginning; in fact, his visit corresponds 
closely to the Genoa's inscribed date of 1553. Again Doria captained the flag- 
ship, with a fleet of galleys behind. A fleet of ships and firing artillery greeted 
them, the arriving galleys returning fire. Philip landed not at the jetty, but on a 
bridge built at Doria's villa. This bridge does not appear, but the villa's promi- 
nence, as the focal point of Habsburg possession, alludes to the prince's arrival. 
Among the Genoese dignitaries to greet Philip were the Cardinal of Trent and 
two other cardinals, reflecting Habsburg support for the Council of Trent cur- 
rently underway. Philip and the Cardinal of Trent would continue to meet and 
discuss matters. The cardinals' presence could account for the papal galley in 
the image. The prince later, on 7 December, processed through the city to the 
cathedral, just as did his father almost twenty years earlier, though Philip's tour 
was more elaborate.88 

The city's fabric corresponds more closely to this 1548 visit. The Lanterna, 
appearing in its 1543 manifestation, fires a cannon in salute. The Fieschi pal- 
ace, destroyed following their conspiracy against Doria in 1547, appears in 
ruins amidst the empty piazza. The Porto del Molo—the gate, completed in 
1553, where the jetty meets the bank— does not appear, nor does Sta. Maria 
in Carignano, begun in 1552.89 The lack of these structures need not preclude 
the artist's presence after that period, though considering the prominence and 
centrality of the jetty to the print's composition, one would expect at least the 
Porto del Molo to appear had van den Wyngaerde made the view in late 1552 or 
early 1553 as it is normally dated.9° 

After leaving Genoa 11 December and traveling through parts of Italy and 
Germany, Philip and Alba joined Charles in Brussels in April 1549. The three 
men proceeded to tour the seventeen provinces of the Habsburg Low Countries 


87 For Philip's entire procession through Italy, from 25 November 1548 to 29 January 1549, 
Mitchell, Majesty of the State, 179-88. Also Mitchell, Italian Civic Pageantry, 27, 72-74, 
91-94, 139-40. 

88 Gorse, "Between Empire and Republic,” 200-3. 

89  Ontheview's c. 1550 fabric, see Galassi, "Topography and Mythological Transfiguration," 
135. The Porto del Molo and Sta. Maria in Carignano were both designed by Galeazzo 
Alessi (1512-72). Wolfgang Lotz and Deborah Howard, Architecture in Italy, 1500-1600 (New 
Haven and London: Yale University Press, 1995), 130, 185 ns. 2, 3, 6; Poleggi and Cevini, Città 
nella storia, 92, 14. 

90 Galera i Monegal, Van den Wijngaerde, 38, 206-7, 213; Haverkamp-Begemann, “Spanish 
Views, 55. 
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between July and October of that year?! Charles conceived of the entire trip, 
and particularly the Low Countries portion, as a means of introducing his son 
as heir, and to link the Low Countries dynastically to Spanish Habsburg hold- 
ings. The event was held in the wake of the Mühlberg victory, during the period 
of intense propagandistic activity that also produced Vermeyen’s Tunis tapes- 
tries and van Heemskerck's Victories of Charles V. 

The entire trip, then, from Genoa to Antwerp, was considered a part of this 
larger celebratory program, including its processional festivities and the publi- 
cations they engendered.?? Antwerp provided the grandest triumphal entry for 
the prince. Pieter Coecke van Aelst even produced a pamphlet describing the 
entry, the Triumphe vá Antwerpen (1550). The pamphlet included elevations 
and plans of the triumphal arches and other apparati along the route (fig. 24).93 
The Genoa and the Triumphe work together to form bookends to Philip's grand 
tour, documenting in different manners the trip. In fact, the tour was published 
in numerous forms. In addition to the Triumphe, the description of the entry 
into Ghent was illustrated, while text-only descriptions of almost all the other 
major entries were published in their own pamphlets. Charles' court historian 
Juan Cristóval Calvete de Estrella (c. 1520-93) also accompanied the prince and 
published a description of the entire journey in 1552, three years after the tour 
and the year prior to Genoa.?^ Philip's entrata would seem then to be the most 


91 The cities van den Wyngaerde depicted in extant material do not fully correspond to the 
stops on Philip's tour. Entries were held at Genoa, Milan, Mantua, Trent, Brussels, Louvain, 
Ghent, Bruges, Lille, Tournai, Arras, and Antwerp, of which Genoa, Milan, Brussels, 
Ghent, and Antwerp were described in publications. Tournaments were held at Brussels, 
Ghent, Antwerp, and Binche. In addition to Genoa, the cities visited by Charles and Philip 
that correspond to those depicted by van den Wyngaerde are Brussels, Louvain, Bruges, 
Mechelen, Dordrecht, Amsterdam, and Utrecht. On Philip's grand tour, see Kamen, Philip 
of Spain 36-49, especially 42-44; Frieder, Chivalry & the Perfect Prince, 48-58, 116—69, 
187-21; Mitchell, Majesty of the State, 179-88; Strong, Art and Power, 88-93, 177; Landwehr, 
Splendid Ceremonies, 70—75. 

92 Kagan, Clio and the Crown, 75-87; Burke, "Presenting and Re-presenting,’ 393-475. 

93 Cornelium Grapheum and Pieter Coecke van Aelst, Triumphe và Antwerpen: De seer won- 
derlijcke, schoone, Triumphelijke Incompst, van den hooghmogenden Prince Philips, Prince 
van Spaignen, Caroli des vijfden, keysers sone (Antwerp, 1550). Also Strong, Art and Power, 
88-90; Landwehr, Splendid Ceremonies, 73—75. For consideration of the imperial ideology 
of this trip, see Mark A. Meadow, “Ritual and Civic Identity in Philip II's 1549 Antwerp 
Blijde incompst,’ Nederlands Kunsthistorisch Jaarboaek 49 (1998): 37-67; Mark A. Meadow, 
“Met geschickter ordenen’: The Rhetoric of Place in Philip II's 1549 Antwerp Blijde In- 
compst; Journal of the Walters Art Gallery 57 (1999): 1-11; Strong, Splendor at Court, 101-9; 
Pinson, “Imperial Ideology,” 205-32. 

94 Juan Cristóval Calvete de Estrella, E/ Felicissimo viaje del alto y muy poderoso Principe Don 
Felipe, hijo del Emperador Don Carlos Quinto Maxino, desde España á sus tierras de la baxa 
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FIGURE 24 

Triumphal arch with Charles v's impresa, pg. 
Kii from Cornelium Grapheum and Pieter 
Coecke van Aelst, Le Triumphe d'Anuers faict en 
la susception du Prince Philips, prince d'Espaigfi 
(Antwerp, 1550) 





immediate event to appear in van den Wyngaerde's print, despite its publica- 
tion four years later. 

Genoa, however, is not an historical picture, but rather an encomium to 
Habsburg rule. In remaining flexible enough to support three different iden- 
tifications of historical moment, Genoa dispenses with any specific historical 
narrative while appearing to provide a witnessed moment that represents all. 
The print's emblematic nature further enabled the city's manifestation into 
Charles' impresa. 

That device showed the two Columns of Hercules, the mythical marker at 
the boundary of the known world, with the motto “Plus Ultra,” or “Further 
Beyond" (fig. 25). It represented Charles' ambition to expand his rule be- 
yond his inheritance.” The impresa appeared in the form of a giant statue 
of Hercules holding his columns in the 1535 Naples entry. Charles' device was 
also sometimes represented as a ship passing through Hercules' Columns. This 
iconography was used during Philip's triumphal entry into Lille in 1549, and 


Alemaña (Antwerp, 1552); Landwehr, Splendid Ceremonies, 70-71. On the other publica- 
tions, Strong, Art and Power, 177. 

95 Forillustrations of the impresa, see Giovanni Ruscelli, Le imprese illustri, con espositoni, et 
discorsi (Venice, 1566), 112-37; Barthélemy Aneau, Imagination poétique (Lyon, 1552), 155. 
On the impresa, see S. Sider, "Transcendent Symbols for the Habsburgs: 'Plus Ultra' and 
the Columns of Hercules,” Emblematica 4 (1989): 247—72; Rosenthal, “Plus Ultra"; Rosen- 
thal, “Invention of Columnar Device"; Tostmann, “Plus Oultre’” 96-100. 
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FIGURE 25 

Impresa of Charles v, pg. 112 from 
Giovanni Ruscelli, Le imprese illustri, con 
espositoni, et discorsi (Venice, 1566) 





again in the processional obsequies for Charles at Brussels in 1558 (fig. 26).96 
Elsewhere, the Habsburg eagle appeared above or between columns, as it did 
in the first triumphal arch Charles would pass through during his 1529 Genoa 
entry. This arch, designed by Perino del Vaga, mounted a large Habsburg double- 
headed eagle above doubled columns flanking the passage (fig. 27). The device 
was later repeated on multiple arches in the 1549 Antwerp entry (fig. 24).9" 

By that time, the eagle-between-columns symbol would have been easily 
recognized. It had already been publicized by c. 1545, when the impresa ap- 
peared above a panorama of Antwerp printed by an anonymous artist (fig. 28). 
The Habsburg eagle, on a shield and beneath an imperial crown, hangs in the 
air between the architectural symbols of Charles' domain, rivaling the fabric 


96 Pinson, “Imperial Ideology,” 222-25; Blockmans, “Creation and Mythification, 27, 32. For 
the Antwerp entrance, Grapheum and Coecke van Aelst, Triumphe vá Antwerpen, Ciiii (v), 
Kii; Meadow, “Ritual and Civic Identity,” 37-67. For the obsequies, Christophe Plantin, La 
magnifique et sumptueuse pompe funébre faite aus obseques et funérailles du trés grand et 
trés victorieux empereur Charles cinquiéme célébrées en la ville de Bruxelles le 29 Jour du 
mois de Décembre 1558 par Philippes Roy catholique d'Espaigne, Son fils (Antwerp, 1559), 
fig. 5; Stephanie Schrader, "Greater than Ever He Was': Ritual and Power in Charles V's 
1558 Funeral Procession,’ Nederlands Kunsthistorisch Jaarboek 49 (1998): 69—93; Strong, 
Art and Power, 95-96. 

97  Grapheum and Coecke van Aelst, Triumphe vá Antwerpen. 
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FIGURE 26 Jan and Lucas van Doetecum, after 
Hieronymus Cock, Ship of Salvation, fig. 5 
from La magnifique et sumtueuse pompe 

funèbre faite en la ville de Bruxelles ... aux 
obséques de l'empereur Charles V (Antwerp, 
1559), colored engraving, 29 cm 





FIGURE 27  Perin del Vaga, Two Triumphal Arches for 
the Entry of Charles V in Genoa in 1529, 
detail, Habsburg Arch, c. 1528, ink on 
paper, 40.3 x 29.2 cm 


of Antwerp delineated by its own architectural borders below. The imagery 
elaborates in naturalistic form the heraldry in the upper left corner with the 
Habsburg eagle set above the triangular walls and hands of Antwerp. To en- 
sure the reader's recognition of whose dominion those walls describe, the 
emperor's name—"DIVO CAROLO.V.CAEs."—is inscribed on the bastion to 
the left of the Mechelschepoort gate. The walled bastions flanking that gate 
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are vertically juxtaposed against the floating columns, providing the modern 
version of boundaries. Their inward, defensive fire protects what lies inside the 
walls, a symbol of the emperor's duty and the benefits of his sovereignty. 
The foregrounded figures who follow the curving road towards the gate, and 
the viewer who visually travels alongside them, must submit to that imperial 
authority to safely enter the depicted urban environment.98 

Genoa similarly depicts Charles' rule through a city view, but incorporates 
the impresa into the city fabric even more directly to reflect the emperor's 
architectural commissions. Emblematic iterations resembling that of the 
Antwerp print appear multiple times on the facade of Charles' palace at the 
Alhambra (c. 1533-50). In a relief on the east facade, an eagle sits atop an orbis 
terrarum between two columns with the words *PLVS OVLTRE" above. On 
the south facade, a banner with “PLVS OVLTRE” in a circle sits between two 
actual engaged columns (fig. 29). Here the architecture itself gets transformed 
into Charles' impresa, just as it does in Genoa. That print, which already illus- 
trates the gate to imperial expansion, shows the Habsburg eagle sailing exactly 
midway between two tall structures resembling columns—the Lanterna and 
the tower on the jetty—to pass into Charles’ enlarged dominion (fig. 23).99 

An impresa symbolized a person and his or her virtues through the visual 
and textual components.!°° Similarly, triumphal processions manifested the 
ruler and his values in urban, architectural form through the decorations and 
explanatory publications. Charles’ impresa easily correlated to such urban sym- 
bolism with its architectural features.!?! The title page to the Victories visually 
expresses this idea (fig. 30). It shows Charles v seated between his columns, 
straddling the eagle while holding the orb in a reworking of the palace’s south 


98 The Antwerp view is found in Loys van Caukercken, Chronycke van Antwerpen van 1500 
tot 1600, second part, in the Koninklijke Bibliotheek Albert 1, Brussels, no. 7563-67. 
See A. J. J. Delen, Iconographie van Antwerpen (Brussels: L. J. Kryn, 1930), 25, 72 (no. 21); 
Rutger Tijs, Antwerpen: Atlas van een stad in ontwikkeling (Tielt: Lannoo, 2007), 45-47; also 
J. van den Gheyn, Catalogue des manuscrits de la Bibliothéque Royale de Belgique, vol. 8, 
Histoire de Belgique (histoire particuliére): Anvers et Brabant (Brussels: Henri Lamertin, 
1908), 51-52, no. 5328. 

99 Woodall finds similar associations between architecture and Charles’ impresa in Habsburg 
portraits. Joanna Woodall, “An Exemplary Consort: Antonis Mor's Portrait of Mary Tudor,” 
Art History 14 (1991): 192-224. 

100 On imprese in general, see Liana De Girolami Cheney, “The Impresa in the Italian Renais- 
sance,” in Companion to Emblem Studies, ed. Peter M. Daly (New York: AMS Press, Inc., 
2008); Dorigen Caldwell, "The Paragone between Word and Image in Impresa Literature," 
Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 63 (2000): 277—86. 

101 On processions manifesting the ruler in the city, see Strong, Art and Power, 81, 87; Strong, 
Splendor at Court, 23-37, 84; Gorse, "Unpublished Description," 320. 
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FIGURE 29 Left: Charles v's impresa on east facade, Palace of Charles v, designed by Pedro 
Machuca, begun 1527, La Alhambra, Granada. Right top: South facade, Palace of 
Charles v; bottom: Charles v's impresa on south facade 


FIGURE 30 

Dirk Volkertsz Coornhert after 
Maarten van Heemskerck, Emperor 
Charles V amidst His Vanquished 





HIC PAPA, ET GALLVS, SAXO, MESSVS, CLIVIYS, ACKE Adversaries, title page from The 
CONCEDVNT AQVILA, SELYMYS DAT TERGA PAVORE. n 3 
slitta imp y wo vencida Cy fo le Page aff le Roy de France, Victories of Emperor Charles V, 1556, 


[Us Le Duc de Saxe, & — 
lerne v ASTES ST engraving, etching, and letterpress, 


niger 15.4 x 22.5 cm 
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facade impresa. The portrait of his person now embodies the ideas expressed 
by the impresa. Similarly, a portrait of a city— particularly Genoa with its in- 
scription and imagery conjointly describing dynasty and dominion— could 
capture the processions' imperial values for posterity and publicize it by fit- 
ting the impresa to the urban form. Charles' imperial figure, therefore, became 
emblematized in the display of Genoa, just as it was in architectural form on 
his palace. 

Genoa as an impresa supports the various historical interpretations of its 
content, while also containing them all.!°2 By connecting the various entries 
and demonstrations of possession, the city view also dynastically links Philip 
to Charles. Charles had already illustrated this concept by having Vermeyen 
emblematize his impresa in the Tunis tapestries.!93 The medal cast by Leone 
Leoni (1509-90) in c. 1553, with the paired busts of father and son on the ob- 
verse and the PLVS OVLTRE impresa on the reverse, shows Charles' inten- 
tions to broadcast the succession at the same moment as Genoa’s publication.!04 
Genoa similarly symbolizes Habsburg dominion, rather than one ruler or the 
other. Charles expanded that rule, to Italy and across the globe to the New 
World. He then abdicated those Spanish possessions in favor of Philip 11 in 
1555, only two years after the Genoa print was published. Philip's first impresa, 
Hercules holding the earth on his shoulders, symbolized this transfer of power 
even before the abdication. The emblem was referenced in two triumphal arch- 
es during Philip's triumphal entry into Antwerp in 1549, on the Genevois arch 
and the entry arch into the palace.!° At the abdication in 1555, a motto, “So 
that Atlas may rest," was included with the device on a commemorative medal. 
The impresa and medal represented the son becoming the new Hercules to 
take the weight of the world from his father.!?6 Van den Wyngaerde's Genoa 
also may advertise that coming transfer of power, by emblematizing the mean- 
ing of both Charles' impresa and of Philip's. 

Genoa, then, is more than just a portrait of the natural world—it is a por- 
trait allegory of rule. Titian's The Emperor Charles V at Mühlberg (1548) per- 
forms in the same way. It presents a close resemblance of a mounted Charles 
at the 1547 victory of Mühlberg, though it makes no reference to the city or to 
the battle beyond details of armor, horse, and time of day. Titian extracted the 


102 Onthisidea with regard to portraiture, see Woodall, "Exemplary Consort," especially 192. 

103 On the Tunis tapestries as impresa, Oliver Tostmann, “Plus Oultre'— Gedanken über die 
Tunis-Teppichserie nach Jan Vermeyen,” Zeitschrift für Kunstgeschichte (2008): 73-100. 

104 Ulrich Middeldorf and Dagmar Stiebral, Renaissance Medals and Plaquettes (Florence: 
Studio per Edizioni Scelte, 1983), LVII. 

105 Grapheum and Coecke van Aelst, Triumphe và Antwerpen, F, Liiii. 

106 On Philip’s imprese (and Charles’), see Marino, Becoming Neapolitan, 157-58. 
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FIGURE 31 

Anthonis Mor and workshop, Mary I, 
Queen of England, 1554, oil on panel, 
12x83cm 





emperor from the historical battle while still suggesting eyewitness observa- 
tion. As Erwin Panofsky noted, Charles v thereby comes to embody the virtues 
of a Holy Roman Emperor.!?7 Joanna Woodall has argued for a similar balance 
between the momentariness of the sitter and the timelessness of Habsburg 
rule in Anthonis Mor's (1516/20-1575/76) portrait of Mary I, Queen of England 
(1554), commissioned by Philip (fig. 31).!°8 Both the portraits and the view of 
Genoa—all done within the few years of Charles' propaganda campaign— 
illustrate a ruler's dominion and virtues through verisimilar, specific moments 
either manipulated or invented for rhetorical purpose. 

In Genoa, van den Wyngaerde provided a traveler's viewpoint, correspond- 
ing to the triumphal entries that denoted possession. In this way, van den 
Wyngaerde’s eyewitnessing style outlined in the inscription was co-opted in 
the service of imperial dominion. The viewer witnessed events as a participant 
in the entrata, which provided evidence of sovereignty; the viewer thereby 


107 Erwin Panofsky, Problems in Titian: Mostly Iconographic (New York: New York University 
Press, 1969), 82-86; also John F. Moffitt, "The Forgotten Role of a 'Determined Christian 
Knight in Titian's Depiction of Charles V, Equestrian, at Mühlberg,” Gazette des Beaux Arts 
127 (2001): 37-51; Burke, "Presenting and Re-presenting, 435-36; Cremades, “Image of 
Charles V,” 496-97. 

108 Woodall, “Exemplary Consort,’ 192-224; Joanna Woodall, Anthonis Mor: Art and Authority 
(Zwolle: Waanders Publishers, 2007), 261-93. 
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became subjugated through the act of viewing. Genoa did not just illustrate 
territory but established the ideology of rule in the minds of its witnesses. 

The correspondence of van den Wyngaerde's Genoa to other views of the 
same city would only enhance that sense of witnessing through familiarity. 
It constructs a sense of continuity that provides its own sort of evidence. Van 
den Wyngaerde's transformation of a historical urban perspective illustrates 
the enhanced status of the city as a symbol, while the subtleties of the manipu- 
lation encourage the viewer-cum-participant to witness not just the entrata, 
but to effect the change in status as well. 

Most of what would traditionally serve as historical evidence—the parts of 
those views that appear most documentary and would seem to confirm van 
den Wyngaerde's presence at a certain date or place—is of course inconclu- 
sive. What confirms van den Wyngaerde's court position are the additional 
components to the views—the alterations to proportion, the positions of ar- 
chitectural structures, the choice of display—that then allow us to find further 
emblematization of the city fabric. The viewer witnesses the city's transforma- 
tion into an impresa that synecdochically stands for the empire and metonym- 
ically for the rule of that empire and its dynasty, just as the entrata stands for 
the multiple visits of both ruler and artist. 


4 Cantecroy, Mechelen, and the English Palaces: Claims of Dominion 


Van den Wyngaerde's view of Cantecroy in the Ashmolean helps to validate 
a patronage interpretation of his work (fig. 32). In 1549, Charles v's minister 
Nicolas Perrenot de Granvelle (1486-1550) bought the castle near Antwerp. He 
then passed it to his son, Antoine Perrenot de Granvelle (1517-86), who also 
served as one of Charles’, and then Philip 11's, ministers for the Low Countries.!09 
Van den Wyngaerde portrayed the castle like much of his other work, with a 
slightly elevated profile view, taken from an apparently attainable viewpoint. 
Both pedestrian and equestrian staffage populate the landscape. A figure on 
horseback, with companions, approaches the castle along an avenue leading 
to the building, increasing the engagement of the scene by visually guiding the 
viewer into the work. The viewer again becomes a visitor, welcomed through 
the open gate before the bridge. Meanwhile, a reversed Granvelle coat of arms, 
with the Granvelle motto “DURaTe,” hangs in the air to the left of the central 
architectural mass and the title. The diagonal stripes below the double-head- 
ed eagle demonstrate the reversal. The stripes should run from upper right to 


109 OnGranvelle, see ibid., 137-48. 
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FIGURE 32 Anton van den Wyngaerde, Cantecroy, c. 1559-61, ink on paper, 29 x 107 cm 


lower left, but here go upper left to lower right. The reversal apparently derives 
from the coat of arms being heavily inked on the verso of the page.!0 Numerous 
van den Wyngaerde drawings contain inked work on the reverse, though in no 
case do they bleed through so emphatically. The coat of arms hangs centered 
in the air between the architecture and the top of the page. Coupled with the 
tower and title, it frames the central gatehouse. The uniqueness of the bleed- 
through and its compositional balance allows speculation on the deliberate- 
ness of its appearance on the recto side. A deliberate reversal would suggest 
that Cantecroy had been intended for publication. Through the intaglio pro- 
cess, the coat of arms would be reversed again to display correctly. Further 
supporting this supposition, the coat of arms is labelled on the verso (it is illeg- 
ible on the recto) with what must be instructions for adding color. A second, 
colored version of Cantecroy in the Plantin-Moretus Museum does not include 
the coat of arms. The coloring suggests this version's status as a presentation 
drawing, perhaps in preparation for a non-extant painting. Regardless of the 


latter's outcome, van den Wyngaerde apparently revisited the subject with an 
idea towards its printing. The addition of the coat of arms dates the uncolored 


110 


Unfortunately, the drawing is fixed to an album page, and cannot be lifted. The coat of 
arms is drawn on the verso, and so it cannot be examined beyond the bleed-through. 
My thanks to Caroline Palmer of the Ashmolean Museum's Western Art Print Room for 
confirming these observations. 
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portrayal, or at least the intention to publish it, to 1549 or later. Though neither 
drawing is as large as the Genoa print, both Cantecroy versions, at roughly the 
same size, present a wide-scale vision to fill the viewer's field of vision and 
draw them along the road into the villa. The heraldic insignia identifies the 
portrayed site not as a landscape scene but as property of a Habsburg minis- 
ter, and its publication would again broadcast Habsburg dynastic and courtly 
power through an architectural view. 

The likely time to celebrate Granvelle would be following the Treaty of 
Cateau-Cambresis in 1559. Granvelle assisted in the arrangements of the 
treaty, and that year he was also appointed prime minister to the regent of 
the Netherlands, Margaret of Parma. Following the treaty, Philip, aided by 
Granvelle, worked to restructure the bishoprics of the Netherlands. He suc- 
ceeded in having Mechelen raised to an archbishopric in 1559 under Granvelle, 
who was then elevated to Cardinal in 1561." Illustrating Granvelle's residence 
with its prominent coat of arms reflected the risen fortunes of the cardinal as 
well as the king's success at reform. 


111 Hans Cools, “Bishops in the Habsburg Netherlands on the Eve of the Catholic Renewal, 
1515-59, in Episcopal Reform and Politics in Early Modern Europe, ed. Jennifer Maria DeSil- 
va (Kirksville, Mo.: Truman State University Press, 2015), 46-47, 55-56; Peter Limm, The 
Dutch Revolt, 1559-1648 (London and New York: Longman, 1989), 17-19, 111-12; Alphonse de 
Ruble, Le traité de Cateau-Cambrésis (2 et 3 avril 1559) (Paris: Labitte, E. Paul et cie, 1889), 
4, 201. 
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FIGURE 33 Anton van den Wyngaerde, Tervuren, c. 1559-61, ink on paper, 21 x 81 cm 


FIGURE 34 

Anton van den Wyngaerde, verso 
of Tervuren, c. 1559—61, chalk on 
paper 21x 81cm 





Other drawings by van den Wyngaerde help to confirm an official program of 
celebration for the cardinal. Van den Wyngaerde's view of Granvelle's chateau 
Tervuren, just outside Brussels, has no corresponding coat of arms, though it 
too seems part of a publication project (fig. 33). The verso of Tervuren is chalked 
for transfer, and ghostly lines reveal that such a transfer occurred (fig. 34). 
More specifically, the artist's Mechelen could also represent both Granvelle's 
personal and Philip's official victories (fig. 35). Here the city does not just lie 
upon an approach, allowing the viewer to find his or her way into the picture 
amidst the staffage. It throws its arms wide, the front avenue running straight 
into the open central gate. The viewer is not just invited in, but forced through 
the gate's maw and up the street's gullet to the cathedral. Looming tall over the 
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city, the cathedral dominates the fabric, and the image, from its very center. 
Given Granvelle's position as the city's archbishop, there can be no question 
now of its portrayal of authority, both ecclesiastical and dynastic. The other 
gates, despite their clarity and tiny staffage, are visually overwhelmed and so 
psychologically closed. The image permits a viewer no alternatives. There are 
no heretical ways to enter or exit the view; there is only the orthodox. With its 
reversed panopticism, Mechelen's single viewpoint fills its audience's vision to 
control their reception, and therefore their understanding. The drawing pres- 
ents a visual panegyric to Spanish control in the Low Countries and support for 
the Catholic church in a time of reform. As such, Mechelen celebrates the city's 
new archbishop and its king at the same time. The combined display of secu- 
lar and religious dominion resonates with the Granvelle residences, as Philip 
is the basis for Granvelle's success and authority. The grouping of Cantecroy, 
Tervuren, and Mechelen then offers a third marker for considering van den 
Wyngaerde's career as a Habsburg court artist, c. 1559-61. 

The artist's views of English palaces offer evidence that van den Wyngaerde's 
court position began even earlier. In 1554, Philip traveled to England to wed 
Queen Mary I (1516-58), leaving Spain on 14 July. The Spanish Habsburg advisor 
Alba joined the prince on this occasion as well.!? Philip also brought another 
artist in his court to England, Anthonis Mor, who arrived in November 1554. 


112 On Philip’s time in England, see Harry Kelsey, Philip of Spain, King of England: The Forgot- 
ten Sovereign (London: I. B. Tauris, 2011), especially 75-132. 
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FIGURE 35 Anton van den Wyngaerde, Mechelen, c. 1559-61, ink and watercolor on paper, 
29 x 86 cm 


In England, Mor painted his portrait of the queen. That portrait functioned 
alongside Mor’s other portraits of Philip’s court to incorporate the new queen 
into the iconography and preferred style of Philip’s reign. Though the terms of 
the marriage dictated that Philip would not be king of England, this did not 
stop him from acting in consultation with Mary to determine the linked course 
of the two nations. As Woodall has described, the portrait of Mary expressed 
Philip’s dynastic expectations for the marriage, and his hopes for sovereignty. 
Van den Wyngaerde’s portraits of the sites and structures that visually consti- 
tute Mary’s English rule convey the same ideas. 

The thirteen months that Philip spent in England would seem the oppor- 
tune time for van den Wyngaerde to portray an England brought into Spain’s 
dominion. He illustrated this concept through views of the country’s royal pal- 
aces. These drawings, at six and a half feet in some cases, overwhelm the view- 
er with their majesty and represent the extensivity of the Habsburg domains as 
it spread across the channel. Among them, in addition to Richmond Palace, he 
produced views of Hampton Court with its tiltyard (fig. 36), where the bridal 
couple stayed for the summer following the wedding. As Frieder notes, van 
den Wyngaerde made sure to show the jousting tiltyard, where tournaments 
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were held in the couple's honor, in many of his English palace views.!? The 
wide panoramas fold the viewer into the stands, eliding the spectatorship of 
the competiton with the hegemonic symbolism of viewing the palace. The 
architectural references to the marriage festivities in each case indicates the 
artist's panegyrical intentions to celebrate the political union. And as court 
artist, van den Wyngaerde's depiction of these sites worked to incorporate 
them into his patron's portfolio of properties. The palaces, filtered through 
van den Wyngaerde's imperial eye, become places indicating the merging of 
Mary's English rule with Philip's Spanish rule, favoring the latter. Their depic- 
tions display to Philip and his father the expansion of Habsburg hegemony. 


113 Frieder, Chivalry & the Perfect Prince, 60. For more on the English tournaments, see 59- 
63, 184-85. Also see Alan R. Young, Tudor and Jacobean Tournaments (Dobbs Ferry, N.Y.: 
Sheridan House, 1987), 76. In addition to Richmond and Hampton Court, the Ashmolean 
Museum has views of the palaces at Oatlands and Greenwich. Views of St. James and 
Westminster were known in 1823, but have subsequently been lost. Horace Walpole, An- 
ecdotes of Painting in England: With Some Account of the Principal Artists; and Incidental 
Notes on Other Arts with Considerable Additions (London, 1826), 1:305-6. 
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FIGURE 36 Anton van den Wyngaerde, Hampton Court from the North, 1558, ink and 
watercolor on paper, 30 x 200 cm 


FIGURE 37 Anton van den Wygnaerde, Dover, c. 1554-55, ink and watercolor on paper, 
26 x105cm 


Van den Wyngaerde's view of Dover from the sea presents, much like Genoa, 
the gateway to that expanded dominion (fig. 37). Though only half the length 
of the English palaces, Dover's white cliffs encroach on the viewer's vision as 
the ship approaches the dock jutting into the water, allowing entrance into 
the English lands. Philip left England 4 September 1555 via Dover and Calais to 
join his father in Brussels, the administrative capital of the Low Countries, on 
8September. There Charles would officially abdicate the Spanish throne to his 
son. Philip would return briefly to England 18 March to 3 July 1557, now as King 
of Spain though without the fanfare of the wedding festivities. He again took 
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the Calais-Dover route both ways.!4 Dover then marked the bridge between 
two of Philip's non-Spanish holdings, linking together Brussels and London. 
Van den Wyngaerde's English views, given their probable Habsburg pa- 
tronage and display, must derive from the period of Philip's 1554-58 marriage 
to Mary. Philip's patronage of Mor during his initial 1554—55 visit to England 
suggests that he brought van den Wyngaerde at that time as well. These im- 
ages are traditionally dated to c. 1558-60, however, since van den Wyngaerde 


114 Kelsey, Philip, King of England, 115, 128-33. 
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included next to his signature the date “1558” on three of the finished views; 
one of Greenwich and two of Hampton Court.!5 The 1562 date on the view 
of Richmond Palace from across the Thames has been discounted—it shows 
a spire destroyed 4 June 1561, and so his departure from England has been 
assumed prior to that event, and before traveling to Spain that same year.!!6 A 
visit to England between 1558 and 1560, though, would be problematic for the 
artist. It would mean that van den Wyngaerde drew these palaces during the 
beginning of Queen Elizabeth 1’s (1533-1603) rule. Following Mary's death, 
Elizabeth's reign began 17 November 1558. England's relationship with Spain 
was tense but cordial during her first few years in power: Elizabeth turned 
down Philip's offer of marriage; and England, France, and Spain negotiated 
over Calais, which almost ruined the Treaty of Cateau-Cambresis.!" It seems 
unlikely that a court artist of a Catholic, rival nation would have been permit- 
ted extensive access to the royal residences during that period. And since those 
countries were no longer united, there would have been no reason for van den 
Wyngaerde to depict them as such. The Richmond Palace view, meanwhile, 
confirms that van den Wyngaerde sometimes dated his finished works after 
his visit to the site to make initial sketches. The other palace views must have 
been made with a similar lag in time: the on-site sketches in c. 1554—55, and the 
finished drawings in 1558-62 when his schedule permitted their production. 


5 Brussels and Utrecht: Demonstrations of Sovereignty 


Van den Wyngaerde's illustrations of key moments of Charles' and Philip's as- 
cendencies suggests that the artist would commemorate at least one more sig- 
nificant event: Charles' investment of his son with the monarchy of Spain and 
its holdings. The date of 1558 on van den Wyngaerde's view of Brussels might 
appear to contradict the ceremony held in that city on 25 October 1555 (fig. 38), 
but, as seen in the English palace drawings and in Genoa, inscriptions may 
not equal date of visit or celebrative intention. Philip returned with his reti- 
nue from England to participate in this ceremony. Like van den Wyngaerde's 
work on the English views, which seemed to last even until 1562, the view of 
Brussels may have taken three years from the investment to commission and 


115 Galera i Monegal does suggest that van den Wyngaerde made a 1554 visit to London, but 
states that he returned for a prolonged period in 1558-1559 to make the palace views. 
Galera i Monegal, Van den Wijngaerde, 38-39, 51. 

116 Haverkamp-Begemann, "Spanish Views,” 55; Pollard, "True Report,” 401-8. 

117 Maltby, Alba, 13-14. 
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completion. That Brussels, Greenwich, and Hampton Court all share the same 
date more likely suggests the availability of studio time that year, rather than 
the artist's feld work. 

One important function did occur in Brussels in 1558: the funeral celebra- 
tions held 29 December for Charles v, who died at Yuste on 21 September of 
that year. The obsequies included a procession from the Coudenberg Palace to 
the church of Sint-Michiel en Sint-Goedele (now cathedral, but then just called 
S. Gudule or more regularly S. Goele). The procession included representa- 
tives of all the countries ruled by Charles, multiple representations of Charles' 
impresa of Hercules' Columns and "Plus Ultra” and even a rolling float with 
the ship sailing past the same columnar device (fig. 26). The festivities were 
publicized the following year in a pamphlet that included thirty-four illustra- 
tions of the procession and catafalque engraved after drawings by Hieronymus 
Cock and Hans Vredeman de Vries (1527-1604?). It was the first publication of a 
ruler's funeral on such grand scale.!? A depiction of the setting for the proces- 
sion could have been considered an appropriate lament as well —though then 
the view, if made specifically in memory of the obsequies, would have been 
made in 1559 at the earliest. Van den Wyngaerde instead may have already had 
a drawing of Brussels, possibly even dated 1558, that could simultaneously ref- 
erence the obsequies. 

Framed by the lens of Genoa, Mechelen, and the English palaces, and infused 
with its funereal associations, Brussels too becomes a statement of dynasty and 
sovereignty.!? It shows the Coudenburg Palace and grounds (fig. 39a), seat of 
Habsburg imperial and Spanish rule in the Netherlands, in the left section of 
the city. The palace rises prominently over the city stretching down the hill 
below. The corps de logis (main block) of the palace sits between the Grosse 
Tour (fig. 39b, the tall tower along the wall to the right of the palace, also called 
the Wollendries Toren or Tour du Préaux-Laines) and S. Goele (fig. 39c, van 
den Wyngaerde labels this *gole"). The Grand Gallery, built 1533-37 by Mary 
of Hungary, Charles v's half-sister and Governess General of the Netherlands, 
overlooks the park just to the left of S. Goele's belltower. The rest of the park, 
including the labyrinth that so impressed Albrecht Dürer in 1520, spreads to the 


118 Plantin, Obseques du Charles, for the boat, see ill. 5, and for the impresa, see the title page 
and ills. 3 and 6. On the obsequies, see Strong, Art and Power, 95-96, 177; Schrader, “Ritual 
and Power," 69-93. 

119 On the view of Brussels and its contents, see Peintre et l'arpenteur, 235-26, no. 125; Lucia 
Nuti, "Le peintre et le chorographe: Deux regards differents sur le monde,’ in ibid., 24-25; 
Hautekeete, "Ville à la campagne,” 50. 
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FIGURE 38 Anton van den Wyngaerde, Brussels, 1558, ink and watercolor on paper, 29 x 
127 cm 


left (fig. 39a).!2° The overlapping of S. Goele and the Coudenberg can indicate 
the funeral procession that connected the sites, though their conflation of that 
route suggests an alternative origin for the drawing, like the investment. To the 
right, the Stadhuis' tower (fig. 39d) rises far above the city, competing with the 
Coudenberg Palace and S. Goele for dominance of the view through its height 
and its central placement. The St. Michael statue that tops the Stadhuis tower 
sits on an equal level to the palace, but falls just short of the church. Though 
the Habsburg grounds do not visually dominate in the same way as Mechelen's 
cathedral, the eastern (left) and western (background) areas of the city have 
been condensed to make the city appear more horizontally arranged, thereby 
allowing the palace grounds more visibility and more prominence. Their high- 
er placement suggests Habsburg authority. Furthermore, van den Wyngaerde 
shows only the northern tower of S. Goele, with its wooden spire added in 1534 
(no longer extant), leaving out the southern tower.?! On the other side of the 


120 “... behind the King's palace in Brussels, the fountains, labyrinth, zodlogical garden. 
Anything more beautiful and pleasing to me, more like a paradise, I have never seen.” 
Albrecht Dürer, Dürer's Record of Journeys to Venice and the Low Countries, ed. Roger Eliot 
Fry, trans. Roger Eliot Fry (Mineola, N.Y.: Dover Publications, 1995), 47; also Hautekeete, 
"Ville à la campagne,” 48. See also Don Calvete de Estrella's comments from his visit with 
Prince Philip in 1549: “A closed garden—called La Feuillée—filled with trees of a single 
species, interlaced and trimmed with skill and variety, quite unheard of. There are noth- 
ing but alleys, porticos, entrances, bowers ... where a delicious freshness reigns. You could 
call it a new labyrinth of Crete, full of ponds, canals, and fountains." Translated in André 
De Vries, Brussels: A Cultural and Literary History (Oxford: Signal Books, 2003), 87. 

121  Victor-Gaston Martiny, Bruxelles: L'architecture des origines à 1900 (Brussels: Nouvelles 
Editions Vokaer, 1980), 156, 173. 
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city, only the tower of the Stadhuis rises above the city—the majority of the 
structure remains subsumed by the surrounding buildings. Such subtle ma- 
nipulations contrast with the depiction of the Coudenberg Palace. The palace's 
main block, shown in full, anchors the monuments and the city fabric from the 
top of the hill. Again the representation of Charles' rule, here architectural in 
the form of the corps de logis, sits between two tall towers in imitation of his 
impresa that in 1558 was paraded so extensively through these streets. The title 
page to van Heemskerck's Victories showing Charles v enthroned on a diadem 
between his impresa columns corresponds by bringing the emperor bodily 
into his emblem (fig. 30).!2? In Brussels, the imperial palace represents Charles 
while the city's towers serve as columns, making the city's portrait once more 
an emblem of the emperor. 

Meanwhile, the palace block pairs visually with its defensive counterpart: 
the Grosse Tour with its newly renovated top (fig. 39b). The peaked roof was 
removed in 1552 to place artillery on its uppermost level. The tower appears 
here, with its slanted embrasures built for modern artillery, as almost an exten- 
sion of the palace, thereby referencing the defensive aspects of Habsburg rule.!?3 
The visual pairing further recalls Charles’ ongoing program of propaganda. As 
a regular part of that program, the emperor presented himself as Defender of 
the Christian Church and Faith. The rolling ship at the end of the 1558 funeral 
procession expressed this idea. Known as the Ship of Salvation, it carried an 
empty throne and the three theological virtues of Faith, Hope, and Charity, as 


122 Rosier, “Victories of Charles V," 25-26. 
123 On the Large Tower, see Martiny, Bruxelles, 27, 218 n. 77. 
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FIGURE 39 Anton van den Wyngaerde, Brussels, details. a) Coudenberg Palace; b) Grosse 
Tour; c) Sint-Michiel en Sint-Goedele (S. Goele); d) Stadhuis; e) Willebroek canal 
basins 
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well as many references to Charles' defense of Christianity against infidels and 
heretics. Van Heemskerck's Victories title page also visually expressed this idea. 
The illustration includes the emperor's vanquished adversaries, both Protestant 
and Islamic, arrayed to either side of him.!?^ The prominently displayed Grosse 
Tour's fortifications similarly signify Charles' defense of Christian Europe. 
Brussels, then, balances display of a Habsburg regional capital against a city 
rich with its own independent identity, the scale tipped to favor the former. 
The unequal balance is reflected in the proportions of the city's administra- 
tive centers and supporting structures, where the urbs politas receives greater 
prominence over the urbs civitas. Even the view's position references the polit- 
ical hierarchies of Brussels. Set on the northern road, with the Senne river and 
the Lakepoort to the left, we again follow travelers, in this case a horse and cart, 
to arrive at the city. Much like in Mechelen, a viewer, visually overwhelmed by 
the three feet of drawing, has little choice but to enter the picture by travelling 
down the road, through the gate, and up the hill to the palace. To the right of 
the road sits a large round bastion along the wall. Just to the right of this bas- 
tion the Rivage gate will open the wall in 1561 to permit the new Willebroek 
canal. Van den Wyngaerde shows the two basins dug inside the walls (fig. 39e), 
labelled *water" ready to receive the canal. The canal connected the city to 
the Scheldt river, allowing greater, and cheaper, trade. Authorized since the 
fifteenth century, work on the canal finally began following Mary of Hungary's 
assent in 1550. Charles v had given permission earlier in 1531.75 Although a 
city project, the canal still represented imperial authority. Its breaching of the 
walls, though desired by the city, also represented imperial dominion. Charles 
strengthened the city's defense on the southern side with the Grosse Tour 
while requiring the city's military weakening on the northern side, though the 
opening would finally occur under Philip's rule. Van den Wyngaerde's view of 
Brussels from this viewpoint, where the canal would soon breach those walls, 
memorialized the city's historical aspect while referring to its dependence, 
both economically and militarily, on the Habsburgs. The view, with its date 


124 Pinson, “Imperial Ideology,’ 219-24. 

125 Martiny, Bruxelles, 26, 218 n. 62. The Jacob van Deventer map of Brussels, c. 1555, does not 
show the canal having entered the city, but does show a large basin waiting to receive it, 
see Peintre et l'arpenteur, 227-28, no. 118. Canal and gate can be seen in the Civitates view 
of Brussels, Braun and Hogenberg, Civitates, 1: 14. The same circular bastion can be seen 
to the left of the Rivage Gate in Remigio Cantagallina's Féte sur la glace hors de l'ancienne 
porte du Rivage from 1612/13. Also see Burton L. Dunbar, "A 'View of Brussels' by Cornelis 
Massys,” Master Drawings 17 (1979): 392-401, 436-37, who finds the canal in van den 
Wyngaerde's view. 
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FIGURE 40 Anton van den Wyngaerde, Utrecht, c. 1546, ink and watercolor on paper, 29 x 
128 cm 


falling halfway between Philip's investment and the opening of the canal, 
seems to look both forward and backward. It commemorates Philip's ascen- 
sion and Brussels new economic power, while recording the city's cohesive 
historical appearance for posterity as a memorial to Charles v's imperial rule, 
his death, and his lasting legacy.!26 

In light of the general focus on military matters, particularly the defen- 
sive fortifications seen in Brussels, van den Wyngaerde's view of Utrecht of- 
fers one further marker for his career as Habsburg court artist (fig. 40)?" In 
January 1546, the Duke of Alba joined Charles v in Utrecht. There the em- 
peror inducted the duke, among other vassals, into the Order of the Golden 
Fleece, a chivalric ceremony that served to exert his sovereignty. That same 
year, Utrecht's Vredenburg Castle, begun in 1529 as a demonstration of Charles' 


126 On city views in general, and their walls in particular, serving as representations of a city's 
history and status, see Simon Pepper, "Siege Law, Siege Ritual, and the Symbolism of City 
Walls in Renaissance Europe,’ in City Walls: The Urban Enceinte in Global Perspective, ed. 
James D. Tracy (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2000), 573-604; Frangenberg, 
“Chorographies of Florence,’ 44; Schulz, “View of Venice,’ 425-74. Bruegel was later com- 
missioned to paint the completed canal, though the artwork was left unfinished at his 
death. Margaret A. Sullivan, Bruegel and the Creative Process, 1559-1563 (Burlington, Vt.: 
Ashgate, 2010), 181. 

127 Donkersloot-De Vrij dates Utrecht to c. 1558. Y. Marijke Donkersloot-De Vrij, Kaarten van 
Utrecht: Topografische en thematische kartografie van de stad uit vijf eeuwen (Utrecht: 
Hes Uitgevers, 1989), 25, 28-29. Haslinghuis dates Utrecht to c. 1560. Edward J. Hasling- 
huis, De Nederlandse monumenten van geschiedenis en kunst: deel II, de provincie Utrecht 
(s'Gravenhage: Staatsuitgeverij, 1956), 1:24, 11:145. 
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control over the city, was completed in its final form. Artillery platforms, 
parapets, and watchtowers placed at the four corners modernized the aging 
design.!28 Van den Wyngaerde's Utrecht prominently displays this fortress in 
the city walls, set just to the left of the composition's center (fig. 41a). The cas- 
tle shows the improvements. Once again a broad avenue, heavily trafficked, 
directs the viewer into the image. As with the anonymous c. 1545 Antwerp 
view (fig. 28), the viewer then enters the city, passing by the symbol of the 
emperor's military power (fig. 41b). The fortress grants access to travelers and 
viewers alike, imposing a system of control onto the very process of viewing 
the image. Van den Wyngaerde here placed his style fully in service of impe- 
rial authority, making the participatory eyewitnessing an act of obeisance. The 
viewer becomes subjugated through the honor of aesthetic experience, just 
like Alba and the other recipients of the Golden Fleece. To further make the 
point, Vredenburg Castle sits below and between the two major towers that 
loom out of the otherwise (relatively) uniformly scaled city. The street that 
passes by the fortress cuts in a straight line through the city to the gate on the 


128 T. J. Hoekstra, “Vredenburg Castle at Utrecht (1529-1577) Chateau Gaillard: Etudes 
de Castellologie médiévale 1x-x (1982): 145-74. Also T. J. Hoekstra, “Vredenburg Cas- 
tle: Medieval Castle or Modern Fortress?” in Archeologie des Temps Modernes, eds. 
F. Verhaeghe and M. Otte (Liège: ERAUL, 1988), 53-93; Pieter Martens and Agnes Hemmes, 
"Le développement de la fortification bastionnée a Utrecht (1528-1559): La tradition locale 
face à l'innovation italienne," in La genése du systéme bastionné en Europe/The Genesis 
of the Bastioned System in Europe 1500-1550, eds. Nicolas Faucherre, Pieter Martens, and 
Hugues Paucot (Navarrenx: CHA, 2014), 187-99. 
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FIGURE 41 Anton van den Wyngaerde, Utrecht, details. a) Vredenburg Castle; 
b) castle, gate, road, and towers 


opposite side, running centrally between the towers. Again the architectural 
manifestation of Charles' rule lies between emphatically presented substi- 
tutes for the columns of Hercules, so that the subjugated gaze passes through 
them and carries Charles' dominion beyond the previously circumscribed 
boundaries. 


6 The Italian Views: Van den Wyngaerde in the Imperial Train 


Having mapped markers for the trajectory of van den Wyngaerde's career as 
a Habsburg court artist, his other Italian views can now be considered within 
the same context. It would be too much, of course, for van den Wyngaerde 
to transform Rome into a Habsburg impresa as he did with the northern cit- 
ies under Charles' control. His view of Naples, though— part of the imperial 
holdings—and even the views of Rome, may still transmit some of Charles' 
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interests in controlling the peninsula. The views derive, at least in part, from 
the emperor's travels up the Italian peninsula in 1535 and 1536 following his 
conquest of Tunis.!29 Like Beham's Entry into Munich (fig. 18), they commemo- 
rate the triumphal entries made by the imperial train into the various cities, 
and illustrate the imperial authority signified by those entries, though in van 
den Wyngaerde's subtler, eyewitnessed style. 

Utrecht dated van den Wyngaerde's courtly career to possibly as early 
as 1546. His view of Naples has also been dated to c. 1546 (fig. 42). It could, 
however, show an even earlier urban fabric. Giulio Pane notes that van den 
Wyngaerde shows Castel Nuovo's towers as roofed, but the roofs were removed 
and the towers crenellated by 1540, when Francisco de Holanda drew them.!30 
The city was the capital of Charles’, and then Philip's, Kingdom of Naples, rea- 
son enough for van den Wyngaerde to portray it in a city view. The likely time 
for that to occur, however, was in 1535-36, when Charles made a triumphal 
entry into Naples. Following the expedition to Tunis, Charles and his entou- 
rage, which included the Duke of Alba and probably Vermeyen, returned to 
Europe via the Italian peninsula. The emperor entered Naples in triumph 
25 November 1535. Van den Wyngaerde's Naples presents a view from the 
water—like Genoa, it shows a visitor's viewpoint.?! It does not, however, 
show Charles' entry point into Naples, for his was not a naval entrata. The em- 
peror entered on horseback through the Porta Capuana, from the northeast.1?2 
Nevertheless, the display of the city through van den Wyngaerde's imperialized 
gaze would demonstrate its suzerainty. 

Leaving Naples 22 March 1536, Charles and his train continued up the 
Italian peninsula. He entered Rome in an extensive procession on 4 April 
along the ancient Roman triumphal route, the via Triumphalis. He proceeded 
from S. Paolo fuori le mura through Porta San Sebastiano and along the via 
Appia to the Forum, then went around the Campidoglio and through Piazza S. 
Marco where he passed through a large ephemeral arch decorated with paint- 
ings of the victory at Tunis. Then passing the Palazzo Massimo, the procession 


129 On Charles Italian entries, see André Chastel, "Les entrées de Charles Quint en Italie,” in 
Fétes et cérémonies au temps de Charles Quint, ed. Jean Jacquot (Paris: Editions du Centre 
National de la Recherche Scientifique, 1960), 197-206. 

130 Lloyd and Pane, “Three Views,” 149, 152. Pane dates it to ante-1546 based on the Torrione 
del molo's and S. Giacomo degli Spagnoli's appearances. Lloyd dates the drawing itself to 
c. 1550 based on the watermark, but admits that the city appears in a pre-1547 form. 

131 Ibid., 151. 

132 “Racconti di storia napoletana [da un manoscritto della Biblioteca Cuomo], Archivio 
Storico per le Province Napoletane 34 (1908): 16-67; Mitchell, Italian Civic Pageantry, 101. 
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FIGURE 42 Anton van den Wyngaerde, Naples, with detail, c. 1535, ink on paper, 21 x 91cm 


marched to the Campo de’Fiori, then along the via del Pellegrino and across 
the bridge to Castel Sant'Angelo, and then to St. Peter's. Along the way, Charles 
went by the Colosseum, through the Arches of Constantine and Titus, and past 
the Palazzi San Marco and Farnese.!83 


133 On the entry and its decorations, see Zanobio Ceffino, La triumphante entrata di Carlo 
V imperatore augusto innelalma citta de Roma con el significato delli archi triomphali [et] 
delle figure antiche in prosa [et] versi Latini (1536); Ordine pompe, apparati, et cerimonie, 
delle solenne intrate, di Carlo V Imp|eratore] sempre aug[usto] nella citta di Roma, Siena, 
et Fiorenza (Florence, 1536); Vasari, Opere, 6:571-73; Marion Philipp, Ehrenpforten für Kai- 
ser Karl V.: Festdekorationen als Medien politischer Kommunikation (Münster: LIT, 2011), 
123-30; Maria Luisa Madonna, “L'ingresso di Carlo V a Roma,” in La festa a Roma: Dal 
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Van den Wyngaerde's views of Rome display the route of this procession. 
The view from Sta. Sabina on the Aventine Hill offers a perspective of the first 
half of the emperor's general route (fig. 43).!54 It looks north to the Ponte Sta. 
Maria (fig. 44a), S. Agostino, and the Pantheon (fig. 44b); and then clockwise 
west until reaching Sta. Prisca to the southwest. Along the way it follows the 
via di Porta S. Sebastiano, including the sites of S. Sisto, S. Stefano Rotondo, 
the Septizonium, S. Gregorio Magno, and Ss. Giovanni e Paolo that Charles 
would have passed. Past the Palatine it shows the Forum and the Campidoglio 
(fig. 44c). Rome from Monte Gianicolo includes much of the middle part of 
the route (fig. 45), from the Castel Sant'Angelo (fig. 46a) to the Colosseum 
(fig. 46b) and San Giovanni in Laterano (fig. 46c).!°5 Porta S. Sebastiano is cut 


Rinascimento al1870, ed. Marcello Fagiolo (Torino: U. Allemandi, 1997), 50-65; Blockmans, 
“Creation and Mythification,’ 28-29; Nicole Dacos, “Herman Posthumus et l'entrée de 
Charles Quint à Rome,” Bulletin de l'Association des Historiens de l'Art Italien 5 (1998): 2-13; 
Maria Luisa Madonna, “L'ingresso di Carlo V a Roma, in La Città effimera e l'universo 
artificiale del giardino: la Firenze dei Medici e l'Italia del’500, ed. Marcello Fagiolo (Rome: 
Officina, 1980), 63-68; Chastel, Sack of Rome, 207-15; Bonner Mitchell, “The S. P. Q. R. 
in Two Roman Festivals of the Early and Mid-Cinquecento,’ Sixteenth Century Journal 9 
(1978): 943102; Chastel, “Entrées de Charles,” 199-201. 

134 Hermann Egger, Rémische veduten: Handzeichnungen aus dem XV-XVIII Jahrhundert 
(Vienna: A. Schroll, 1931), taf. 15-16; Lanciani, “Panorama di Roma,” 84; Thomas Ashby, 
"Another Panorama of Rome by Anton van den Wynegaerde, Mélanges d'archeólogie et 
d'histoire 26 (1906): 179-93. 

135 Egger, Römische veduten, taf. 12-14; Lanciani, "Panorama di Roma," 83; Thomas Ashby, 
"Sixteenth-Century Views of Rome, Athenaeum 4058 (1905): 187; Ashby, “Another 
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FIGURE 43 Anton van den Wyngaerde, View of Rome from the Aventine, c. 1536—40, ink and 
watercolor on paper, 14 x 126 cm 
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FIGURE 44 Anton van den Wyngaerde, View of Rome from the 
Aventine, details. a) Ponte Sta. Maria; b) S. Agostino 
and the Pantheon; c) Forum, Campidoglio, S. Maria 
in Aracoeli, and Capitoline gallows 
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off by S. Pietro in Montorio to the far right, but it also includes the Forum and 
Campidoglio (fig. 46d), and the S. Marco and Farnese palaces (fig. 46e). The 
view of Rome from Monte Mario then focuses on the culmination of the pro- 
cession (fig. 47).136 That panorama looks west-southwest to the Porta Pinciana 
and the Baths of Diocletian (fig. 48a), and then around to the south past Castel 
Sant'Angelo to St. Peter's (figs. 48b and 48c), both Old and New, to the right. In 
the distance, Porta S. Sebastiano sits just above and right of the Campidolgio 
and Palazzo S. Marco (fig. 48d), marking the beginning of the route. The campa- 
nile of S. Agostino points to the gate to draw attention. The panorama of Rome 
from the Quirinal, meanwhile, takes in the entire processional route across 
its 194 cm. (fig. 49).137 From its central position at the Baths of Constantine, 
Quirinal encompasses an almost 360-degree view, with Sta. Maria Maggiore on 
the left, then moving clockwise around to the Diocletian Baths on the right. In 
the distance van den Wyngaerde labelled S. Paolo fuori le mura (fig. 50a), which 
sits halfway between the Colosseum and the Campidoglio (figs. 5ob and c), above 
the Forum with its ancient ruins through which Charles passed (fig. 5od). To the 
right appears Palazzo S. Marco (fig. 50e), and then St. Peter's and the Castel 
Sant'Angelo (fig. 5of). Charles’ triumphal entry into Rome would seem an 


Panorama,’ 179-80; Thomas Ashby, "Un panorame de Rome par Antoine van den Wyn- 
gaerde,’ Mélanges d'archeólogie et d'histoire 21 (1901): 471-86; “Proceedings of the Society 
for the Promotion of Roman Studies, 1914,” Journal of Roman Studies 4 (1914): 241-44; 
Iaccarino, “Roma nel XVI secolo,” 170-78. 

136 Egger, Römische veduten, taf. 11; Hemann Egger, Amato Pietro Frutaz and Franz Ehrle, 
Piante e vedute di Roma e del Vaticano dal 1300 al 1676 (Vatican: Biblioteca apostolica vati- 
cana, 1956), 15; Arnato Pietro Frutaz, Le piante di Roma (Florence: Aristide Staderini, 1962), 
2:tav. 186-88; Lanciani, “Panorama di Roma,’ 82-83; Ashby, “Altro panorama,” 28-32; 
Iaccarino, "Roma nel XVI secolo," 174—76. Egger attributes Mario to a copyist. This idea 
is not oft-repeated by later authors, save Frutaz, but could help explain such an addition 
if true. The style of the view is not as refined as the Gianicolos, perhaps, but corresponds 
closely to others, such as Dordrecht and London, both usually dated c. 1544. 

137 Egger, Römische veduten, taf. 10810; Frutaz, Piante di Roma, 2:tav. 181-85; Lanciani, "Pan- 
orama di Roma,” 84, 88-109. 
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FIGURE 45 Anton van den Wyngaerde, View of Rome from Monte Gianicolo, c. 1536—40, ink on 
paper 21x123 cm 


opportune time for van den Wyngaerde to portray the city, and the topography 
of his panoramas supports that interpretation. 

The Rome views, though, have normally been dated to the 1550s—either 
C. 1552—53, C. 1557—58, or 1560—and consequently so has van den Wyngaerde's 
visit to the city.!88 Yet Aventine, at least, shows the Pons Amelius (also known 
as the Ponte Rotto or Ponte Sta. Maria, fig. 44a), which was so damaged by the 
flood of 14 September 1557 that half of it was swept away.!?? The bridge sug- 
gests van den Wyngaerde's presence in Rome prior to that date, a suggestion 
confirmed by his work in northern France among the Spanish forces between 
August 1557 and April 1559. In fact, Thomas Ashby, who identified the Ponte 
Sta. Maria in the image, dated Aventine to before 1548 because it shows the gal- 


138 Galera i Monegal dates the Rome views to c. 1560 after Rodolfo Lanciani. Thomas Ashby 
and Hermann Egger dated most of them to c. 1557, which Haverkamp-Begemann and 
Iaccarino followed. Galera i Monegal, Van den Wijngaerde, 38, 68, 164-66, 172, 202, 210, 214; 
Lanciani, “Panorama di Roma,’ 82-109; Ashby, "Altro panorama,’ 28-31; Ashby, “Panorame 
de Rome,” 471-86; Egger, Römische veduten, 44-45, tavs. 108-16; Haverkamp-Begemann, 
"Spanish Views, 55; Iaccarino, “Roma nel XVI secolo,” 171. Egger, however, dates Monte 
Mario to c. 1550, Egger, Frutaz and Ehrle, Piante e vedute, 15. Frutaz does the same, along 
with Quirinal, Frutaz, Piante di Roma, 2:tav. 181-88. Ashby dates Aventine to before 1548, 
for more on which, see below. The Met dates its Monte Gianicolo to c. 1540-50, while Mr. 
St. Clair Baddeley had earlier dated it to c. 1550-57, "Proceedings," 244; Ashby, “Views of 
Rome,’ 187. Galera i Monegal dates the Gianicolo views to c. 1560 with the others. Galera i 
Monegal, Van den Wijngaerde, 51-52, 66-67, 165 AM 26, 210 MM 1. Iaccarino dates Giani- 
colo with the others to 1557-58. Iaccarino, “Roma nel XVI secolo,” 171, 174-76. 

139 David E. Karmon, The Ruin of the Eternal City: Antiquity and Preservation in Renaissance 
Rome (New York: Oxford University Press, 2011), 171-98; Ashby, “Another Panorama,” 
180-81. 
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lows (fig. 44c, the framed structure on the hill just left of Sta. Maria in Aracoeli) 
on Monte Caprino, the section of the Capitoline hill south ofthe Campidoglio.140 
The gallows moved that year to the piazza in front of the Ponte Sant'Angelo, to 
the right of the bridge, across the river from the Castel Sant'Angelo. Quirinal 
also appears to display the gallows (fig. 50g), much smaller, on the hill between 
the Torre del Campidoglio and the colonnade ruins of the forum. Further vi- 
sual information within the views, however, suggests a period roughly corre- 
spondent to Charles v's entry. 

Three of the views—Rome from the Aventine, Rome from the Quirinal, and 
Rome from Monte Mario—show a mid-1530s to mid-1540s Rome. Monte Mario 
and Quirinale both display St. Peter's (figs. 48c and 5of) in a state of completion 
corresponding to the church's appearances in the Roman Sketchbook in Berlin, 
by van Heemskerck and others from the mid-1530s. Little had happened with 
the New St. Peter's construction since van Heemskerck had made his stud- 
ies of the church (fig. 51), and since Hermann Posthumus recorded it in 1536 
in his Panorama of Rome (Roman Sketchbook 11.91vb+92rb, figs. 52 and 53a, 
upper left).!4! These three of van den Wyngaerde's views all display the same 


140 Ibid. The date was not repeated in subsequent literature, though Haverkamp-Begemann 
repeats Ashby's notice of the Ponte S. Maria in the image. Haverkamp-Begemann, 
“Spanish Views,’ 55. On Monte Caprino, including its gallows, see Rodolfo Amadeo Lan- 
ciani, The Golden Days of the Renaissance in Rome: From the Pontificate of Julius II to that 
of Paul III (Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1906), 28-31. 

141 On van Heemskerck and others, Römischen Skizzenbiicher, 1 Fols. 8r, 131, 15r, 11 Fols. ır, 7r, 
51r, 521, 541, 6or, 6ov, Kupferstichkabinett, Berlin, inv. 79.D.2 and 79.D.2a: Ilja M. Veldman, 
“The ‘Roman Sketchbooks’ in Berlin and Maarten van Heemskerck's Travel Sketchbook,” 
in Rom zeichnen: Maarten van Heemskerck 1532-1536/37, eds. Tatjana Bartsch and Peter 
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FIGURE 46 Anton van den Wyngaerde, View of Rome from Monte Gianicolo, details. a) Castel 
Sant'Angelo; b) Colosseum; c) S. Giovanni in Laterano; d) Campidoglio; e) Palazzo 
Farnese; f) Palazzo della Cancelleria; g) Aurelian Walls 
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open central crossing with its vaults, as it had remained since Clement vIr's 
papacy.!42 The basilica's unfinished appearance would not change until 1547 
when work resumed under Michelangelo's oversight. The views also show Old 
St. Peter's with its pointed, Gothic campanile, as can also be seen in Posthumus' 
panorama. In 1545 Antonio da Sangallo the Younger (1484-1546) replaced the 
pointed top with an octagonal one.!43 For further comparison, Posthumus also 
included the Monte Caprino gallows to the far right (fig. 53b). 

Furthermore, van den Wyngaerde's Mario shows the Marcus Aurelius eques- 
trian statue at the Campidoglio, moved there in 1538, but it displays no obe- 
lisk (fig. 48d). The Campidoglio obelisk was moved from the piazza in 1542.144 
We have no preparatory work for van den Wyngaerde's Roman views, so these 
could suggest a departure for dating, but the obelisk could be an oversight, 
or both statue and obelisk could derive from later changes. Quirinal shows 
neither the equestrian statue nor an obvious obelisk, though a vertical ele- 
ment does resemble the piazza's half column, seen in another drawing by van 
Heemskerck.145 Perhaps more significantly, the so-called Torre built by Paul 111 
from 1539-42 does not appear to the right of Sta. Maria in Aracoeli in the 


Seiler (Berlin: Gebr. Mann Verlag, 2012), 11-24; DiFuria, *Heemskerck's Rome,” 245-52; 
Elena Filippi, Maarten van Heemskerck: Inventio Urbis (Milan: Berenice, 1990), espe- 
cially 102-4, with bibliography; Ilja M. Veldman, “Heemskercks Romeinse tekeningen en 
‘Anonymus B’ Nederlands Kunsthistorisch Jaarboek 38 (1987): 369-81; Christof Thoenes, 
“St. Peter als Ruine: Zu einigen Veduten Heemskercks,” Zeitschrift für Kunstgeschichte 49 
(1986): 481-501; Hülsen and Egger, Rómischen Skizzenbücher. On the Posthumus (previ- 
ously van Heemskerck) Panorama, Römischen Skizzenbücher, 11 fols g1v-92r, Kupfer- 
stichkabinett, Berlin, inv. 79.D.2.a: Frutaz, Piante di Roma, 2:tav. 176-77; Egger, Römische 
veduten, taf. 11:105-6; Giovanni Battista di Rossi, Panorama circolare di Roma, delineato 
nel 1534 da Martino Heemskerck (Rome: Tipografia della R. Accademia dei Lincei, 1892). 

142 On St. Peter's pre-1550 state of construction seen in Monte Mario, see Egger, Frutaz, and 
Ehrle, Piante e vedute, 15, tav. XII. 

143 Burton L. Dunbar, “A Rediscovered Sixteenth-Century Drawing of the Vatican with Con- 
structions for the Entry of Charles V into Rome,” Sixteenth Century Journal 23 (1992): 195- 
204; Hermann Egger, "Turris Campanaria Sancti Petri,’ Mededeelingen van het Nederlands 
Historisch Instituut te Rome 5 (1935): 59-82. 

144 James S. Ackerman, "Marcus Aurelius on the Capitoline Hill,” Renaissance News 10 (1957): 
70—75; Philipp P. Fehl, "The Placement of the Equestrian Statue of Marcus Aurelius in the 
Middle Ages,” Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 37 (1974): 362—67. For views 
of the obelisk, see van Heemskerck's sketches of the Campidoglio and Posthumus' Pan- 
orama, Römischen Skizzenbücher, 11 fols. 161, 72r, and g1v-92r, Kupferstichkabinett, Berlin, 
inv. 79.D.2.a, inEgger, Rómische veduten, tavs. 1-2, 106. For views of the Campidoglio after 
1542, see ibid., tavs. 3-5. 

145 For views of the column, see van Heemskerck's sketches of the Campidoglio and Posthu- 
mus's Panorama, Römischen Skizzenbücher, 11 fols. 16r, 72r, and giv-92r, Kupferstichkabi- 
nett, Berlin, inv. 79.D.2.a, in ibid., tavs. 1-2. 
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FIGURE 47 Anton van den Wyngaerde, View of Rome from Monte Mario, c. 1536-40, ink and 
watercolor on paper, 23.5 x 105 cm 


Quirinal view (fig. 5oc), where it would be if van den Wyngarede had included 
it.146 Again, its absence is suggestive, but caution should be taken given the 
general lack of care in the entire Aracoeli monastery depiction here—it is only 
recognizable due to its location next to the Campidoglio. None of these three 
views—Aventine, Quirinal, or Mario—show the Palazzo Farnese (begun 1517 
but unfinished; work restarted in 1541; renovations and completion in 1549), 
S. Andrea in via Flaminia (1550-52/53), or the Villa Giulia (1551-53), though 
these buildings likely could not be seen from the viewpoints in the panoramas. 
Furthermore, neither Aventine, Quirinale, nor Mario show any of the new forti- 
fications built along the walls and at Castel Sant'Angelo begun in the late 1540s 
by Pope Paul 111 or those of the early 1560s by Pius Iv (1499-1565). Hermann 
Egger does label a structure in Mario, just left of the Pyramid of Cestius on 
the hill behind the Castel Sant'Angelo spire, “Bastione di Paolo 111.” Egger 
refers to the Ardeatine bastion built by Antonio da Sangallo the Younger in 
1537-42. The structure's appearance, though, a generic rectangle on top of a 


146 On the Torre of Paul 111, Antonella de Michelis, "Villeggiatura in the Urban Context of Re- 
naissance Rome: Paul III Farnese's Villa-Tower on the Campidoglio,’ in Rural and Urban: 
Architecture between Two Cultures, ed. Andrew Ballantyne (New York: Routledge, 2010), 
33; Luisa Vertova, "A Late Renaissance View of Rome,” The Burlington Magazine 137 (1995): 
445-51. 
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hill, is indeterminate and its positioning seems questionable (fig. 48b).147 Of 
course, the absence of particular buildings and defenses proves nothing, but 
the absence of all in each case does suggest that van den Wyngaerde shows a 
c. 1536-40 Rome in Mario, Aventine, and Quirinal. 

Van den Wyngaerde's two views of Rome from Monte Gianicolo appear to 
show a slightly different Rome.!48 Yet certain points of reference would argue 
for a date corresponding to the other views. The Campidoglio, for instance, 
contains no Marcus Aurelius statue or obelisk (fig. 46d). The equestrian statue 
may not be visible from the viewpoint, though that hardly seems like it would 
stop van den Wyngaerde from including it if he knew it was there, as he did 


147 Egger Rómische veduten, taf. 11; Simon Pepper, “Planning versus Fortification: Sangallo's 
Project for the Defence of Rome,” Fort 2 (1976): 33-49. Also see Ashby, "Altro panora- 
ma,’ 29. 

148 Ashby says the Ashmolean Gianicolo is a copy of the Met version. Ashby, "Views of Rome,” 
187. The changes in both drawings, as van den Wyngaerde moved from pencil to pen, 
however, suggest the opposite, that the Ashmolean view is a preparatory stage for the Met 
view. For instance, the Ashmoelan Gianicolo’s campanile of Sta. Maria in Aracoeli was 
originally placed some distance to the right, almost to the tower of the Palazzo Senatorio, 
its pencil lines still hovering above the piazza. The same area in the Met version shows 
instead a heavily worked, in pencil, Palazzo Senatorio and Torre del Conti, with propor- 
tions corresponding to the Ashmolean version, but when done in pen van den Wyngaerde 
made both towers smaller, to better coordinate the overall proportions. 
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FIGURE 48 Anton van den Wyngaerde, View of Rome from Monte 
Mario, details. a) Porta Pinciana and Baths of Diocletian; 
b) Castel Sant'Angelo with Pyramid of Cestius behind; 
c) St. Peter's; d) left to right: Palazzo S. Marco, Sta. Maria 
in Aracoeli, Campidoglio, Pantheon, S. Agostino, with 
Porta S. Sebastiano above 
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in Monte Mario. The piazza also appears further unfinished, with no ap- 
pearance of the wall separating it from Aracoeli, the stairs leading from piazza 
to monastery, or the loggia at the top of the stairs, built 1543—48.9? No gal- 
lows appear on the Capitoline slope, though again they may not be seen from 
this viewpoint. The completed Torre of Paul 111 now stands prominently to 
the right. Closer to the viewer, directly down the hill and across the river, the 
Palazzo Farnese appears in an incomplete state (fig. 46e). The Palazzo had lan- 
guished unfinished since about 1527. It was noted as half-finished by a French 
visitor in 1536, when its facade encompassed only the first two floors, and the 
sides only the ground floor. Work was again undertaken in 1541, when the third 
level began to be added. In 1545 work on the large cornice was begun, following 
the contest giving the commission to Michelangelo, and in 1549 work on the 
three street sides was complete. The fourth side, the garden-facing loggia, was 
only in the planning stages. Van den Wyngaerde shows the palace in what ap- 
pears to be in its pre-1541 unfinished state—the palace looks to have only two 
stories of arcades in the courtyard loggia, seen through the incomplete garden 
side.!51 With these visual points, the two Gianicolos appear to display a c. 1540 
Rome, with some potential discrepancies. 

Though the depictions of the city do not precisely display the 1536 Rome 
of Charles v's entry, they still seem to be linked to it, and to Pope Paul 111’s 
urban revitalization stimulated by that entry. André Chastel has explained 
the significance of Charles' entry in relation to the devastation caused by his 
soldiers' sack of Rome nine years earlier. Charles sought, through the mag- 
nificence of his entry celebrating his triumph over Christendom's enemy (the 
Turks at Tunis) to atone in some way for the carnage at Rome, while claiming 
inheritance to the Roman Empire. Paul 111 in turn saw the entry as an oppor- 
tunity to not only reach an accord but begin rebuilding Rome to its former 
glory. The pope spent a great deal of time and resources preparing for the entry, 
even clearing out rubble from the Roman forum and demolishing houses to 
widen streets and better display the Roman antiquities. The route followed the 
ancient Roman processional route, the via Triumphalis, and emphasized the 


149 See “Proceedings, 242, which notes the incomplete state of the Campidoglio and the hid- 
den Marcus Arelius. 

150  Vertova, "Late Renaissance View,” 446. 

151 For the architectural history of the Palazzo Farnese, Christoph Luitpold. Frommel, Pala- 
zzo Farnese a Roma: L'architetto e il suo committente (Vicenza: Centro Internazionale di 
Studi di Architettura Andrea Palladio, 1994); James S. Ackerman, The Architecture of Mi- 
chelangelo (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1986), 171-92. Frommel notes van den 
Wyngaerde's view of the Palazzo Farnese, identifying it as an anonymous Flemish view 
from 1535, Frommel, Palazzo Farnese, 13, fig. 18. 
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FIGURE 49 Anton van den Wyngaerde, View of Rome from the Quirinal, c. 1536-40, ink and 
watercolor on paper, 19.5 x 56.5 cm.; 21 x 138.5 cm 


ancient marvels.!52 Paul 111 simultaneously began the Capitoline project, mov- 
ing the Marcus Aurelius, commissioning Michelangelo to begin redesigning the 
piazza and its buildings, and building his Torre and new bastions along the 
walls. With these projects, Paul sought to reestablish Roman grandeur along 
with Roman empire, and to use the moment to declare his own authority as 
well.153 

Meanwhile other Flemish artists, including Marten van Heemskerck, 
commemorated the entry with views of Rome.!54 For instance, one of van 
Heemskerck's views of the forum (1 fol. 6r) show men with pickaxes working 
to clear the ground before the arch of Septimius Severus so that Charles can 


152 Strong, Art and Power, 83; Marcello Alberini, Il sacco di Roma: L'edizione Orano de I ricordi 
di Marcello Alberini, ed. Domenico Orano (Roma: Roma nel Rinascimento, 1997), 46; Chas- 
tel, Sack of Rome, 209. 

153 Vertova, "Late Renaissance View,’ 445-51; Giulio Carlo Argan and Bruno Contardi, Michel- 
angelo Architect (New York: Harry N. Abrams, 1993), 252-63; Ackerman, Architecture of 
Michelangelo, 136—70. 

154 Dacos, Roma quanta fuit, 77-87. 
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pass beneath it (fig. 54).!55 Another view of the arch and the now-clear ave- 
nue through the forum is dated 1535, to emphasize Paul's preparations for the 
procession (fig. 6).!56 Van Heemskerck's drawings of Old St. Peter's, particularly 
the Piazza San Pietro, record the final stage of the procession. The example 


in Chatsworth even shows the entrance's decorations for Charles v's entry, 
with a parade's arrival led by a cardinal on a donkey (fig. 55).!57 His panoram- 
ic views of the city display it from some of the same viewpoints as van den 
Wyngaerde, capturing the same sections of the route: e.g., from the Aventine 
(1 fol. 18r+55y, fig. 56), from Monte Mario (1 fol. 16r), and from the Gianicolo (1 fol. 
18v+72v, fig. 57). Van Heemskerck's panoramas show only Rome's antiquities, 
emphasizing the imperial renovatio implicit in the route itself. Unlike van 
den Wyngaerde, van Heemskerck drew a panorama from the campanile of 
St. Peters (I fol. 58v), recording the final section of the route.!58 

Arthur DiFuria has further linked van Heemskerck's Roman vedute to the 
broader conceptions of loss, antiquity, and the rebuilding of a new Rome that 
Paul 111 sought to capture. DiFuria interprets the many drawings of Roman 
ruins as a reflection of contemporary Roman views on the degradation and 
loss of ancient Rome, a preservation of its memory, and a desire to restore its 


155 Römischen Skizzenbücher, 1 fol. 6r, Kupferstichkabinett, Berlin, inv. 79.D.2, Hülsen and 
Egger, Rómischen Skizzenbücher, 2:5-6; Adolf Michaelis, “Romische Skizzenbücher Mar- 
ten van Heemskercks und anderer nordischer Künstler des XVI. Jahrhunderts,” Jahr- 
buch des Kaiserlich Deutschen Archäologischen Instituts 6 (1891): 125-72, 218-38; DiFuria, 
“Heemskerck’s Rome,” 52, 205-9. 

156 Kupferstichkabinett, Berlin, inv. 6696. See also Hülsen and Egger, Römischen Skizzenbücher, 
44; DiFuria, “Heemskerck’s Rome," 200-1. 

157 Dunbar, “Drawing of Vatican,” 195-204; DiFuria, "Heemskerck's Rome,” 251-52, 265; Dacos, 
Roma quanta fuit, 47-50; Hülsen and Egger, Rómischen Skizzenbücher, 11:68—73; Egger, 
Rómische veduten, 1:23; Filippi, Heemskerck, 102—4. 

158  Rómischen Skizzenbücher, 1 fol. 16r, 18r, 18v, 58v, 72v, Berlin Kupferstichkabinett, inv. 
79.D.2.Hülsen and Egger, Römischen Skizzenbiicher, 2:30-32, 40; DiFuria, “Heemskerck’s 
Rome,” 211-16. 
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FIGURE 50 Anton van den Wyngaerde, View of Rome from the Quirinal, details. a) S. Paolo 
fuori le mura; b) Colosseum; c) Campidoglio; d) Forum; e) Palazzo S. Marco; 
f) St. Peter's and Castel Sant'Angelo; g) gallows on Capitoline hill; h) S. Giovanni 
in Laterano; i) viewing figure 
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FIGURE 51 Maarten van Heemskerck, Bramante's Vaults 
for the New St. Peter's, c. 1532-36, ink on paper, 
13.5 x 21 cm., Rómisches Skizzenbuch, 1 fol. 13r 


past glory, reflected in the pope's changes and in the emperor's entry.!59 Van 
Heemskerck's many views of the Campidoglio evince this reading. They record 
the piazza's changes juxtaposed with the ruins littering its grounds. His draw- 
ings seem illustrative of Poggio Bracciolini's (1380-1459) statement in his On 
the Inconstancy of Fortune (De variatate fortunae, 1431-48) on viewing Rome 
and its ruins from a position on the Capitoline Hill as redolent of the ancient 
empire's former glory: 


Our minds marveled at the former greatness of the fallen buildings and 
the desolate ruins of the ancient city. We also reflected on both the re- 
markable overthrow of so great an empire, astounding indeed, and the 
lamentable inconstancy of fortune. / One day when we had climbed 
some way up the Capitoline Hill, Antonio and I were a little wearied by 
riding, and sought a moment's rest. Dismounting from our horses, we sat 
down together in the very ruins of the Tarpeian citadel behind the huge 
marble sill of some doorway, apparently of a temple, with many broken 


159 Ibid., especially 52-55, 63-67; Arthur J. DiFuria, "The Eternal Eye: Memory, Vision, and 
Topography in Maarten van Heemskercks Roman Ruin ‘Vedute,’ in Rom zeichnen: 
Maarten van Heemskerck 1532—1536/37, eds. Tatjana Bartsch and Peter Seiler (Berlin: Gebr. 
Mann Verlag, 2012), 157—70. On the larger context of ruins and collecting in Rome in the 
mid-sixteenth century, see Leonard Barkan, Unearthing the Past: Archaeology and Aesthet- 
ics in the Making of Renaissance Culture (New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 
1999); Kathleen Wren Christian, Empire without End: Antiquities Collections in Renaissance 
Rome, c. 1350-1527 (New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 2010); Rom zeichnen: 
Maarten van Heemskerck 1532-1536/37. 
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FIGURE 52 Hermann Posthumus, Panorama of Rome, c. 1536-38, ink on paper, 20 x 116.3 cm., 
Römisches Skizzenbuch, 11 fols. givb-92rb 
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Hermann Posthumus, Panorama of Rome, details. a) St. Peter's and Palazzo della 
Cancelleria; b) Monte Caprino gallows; c) Sta. Maria in Aracoeli, Campidoglio, 
Sta. Maria Maggiore, and Torre delle Milizie; d) viewing figures and dated stone; 
e) Monte Caprino drying yard swith Castel Sant'Angelo, Pantheon, and Palazzo S. 
Marco; f) Colosseum and Arch of Titus; g) Forum; h) Belvedere and two towers 
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FIGURE 54 Maarten van Heemskerck, The Roman Forum Seen from the Palatine, with detail 
of figures clearing rubble, c. 1535, ink on paper, 13.3 x 20.9 cm. and 13.5 x 20.9 cm., 
Rómisches Skizzenbuch, 1 fols. 6r and gr 





FIGURE 55 Attributed to Maarten van Heemskerck, Piazza San Pietro, 
C. 1535-36, ink on paper 
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FIGURE 56 Maarten van Heemskerck, Rome from the Aventine Hill, c. 1532-36, ink on paper, 

12.3 x 20.4 cm. and 13.5 x 20.8 cm., Römisches Skizzenbuch, 1 fol. 18v and 11 fol. 55r 





al 


FIGURE 57 Maarten van Heemskerck, Rome from the Gianicolo Hill, c. 1532-36, ink on paper, 
13.5 x 29 cm. and 13.6 x 21.4 cm., Römisches Skizzenbuch, 11 fol. 72v and 1 fol. 18r 


columns scattered about. From this point a very wide view of the city lay 
revealed.!60 


Poggio reiterates here at greater length what Petrarch in the previous century 
had also felt. Standing on the Capitoline, Petrarch wrote: “In truth Rome was 


160 "admirantes animo, ob ueterem collapsorum edificiorum magnitudinem et uastas urbis 
antique ruinas, tum ob tanti imperii ingentem stragem stupendam profecto ac deploran- 
dam fortune uarietatem. Cum autem conscendissemus aliquando Capitolimum collem, 
Antonius obequitando paulum fessus cum quietum appeteret egoque, descendentes ex 
equis, consedimus in ipsis Tarpee arcis ruinis pone ingens porte cuiusdam ut puto templi 
marmoreum limen, plurimasque passim confractas columnas, unde magna ex parte 
prospectus urbis patet." Poggio Bracciolini, De varietate fortunae, ed. Outi Merisalo (Hel- 
sinki: Suomalainen Tiedeakatemia, 1993), 93. Translated in Poggio Bracciolini, *On the 
Inconstancy of Fortune (c. 1448)," in The Renaissance in Europe: An Anthology, eds. Peter 
Elmer, Nick Webb, and Roberta Wood, trans. Caryll Green (New Haven and London: Yale 
University Press, 2000), 6. Also Maier, Rome Measured and Imagined, 30-31. 
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greater, and greater are its ruins than I imagined.”16! The repetition of Poggio's 
sentiment in Raphael's 1513-20 letter to Pope Leo X demonstrates its contin- 
ued relevancy into the sixteenth century.6? Hermann Posthumus' painting 
Tempus edax rerum (1536, Schloss Vaduz, Liechtenstein) has been read by 
Ruth Rubinstein in a similar manner. In the painting, an artist sits among a 
concetto landscape of ruins, drawing from them.!6? Francisco de Holanda, the 
Portuguese painter who befriended Michelangelo in Rome in 1538-40, de- 
scribed a similar experience in his third dialogue, being stimulated to examine 
and consider Rome's ancient past by witnessing a contemporary celebration. 


Now once I had seen this noble phalanx and company descend from the 
Campidoglio with many foot soldiers and had observed all the invention 
of the chariots and of the aediles, attired in antique style, ... I immedi- 
ately turned my nag in the direction of Monte Cavallo, and so I proceeded 
along the way to the Baths [of Diocletian], with my mind on many things 
of the past, in which at the time I saw myself more than in the present.!6* 


The festivities observed by Holanda celebrated the dynastic marriage of 
Charles v's daughter Margaret (later of Parma) to Ottavio Farnese (1524-86, 
later Duke of Parma and Piacenza), held 3-4 November 1538. The classicized 
procession led the artist to turn thoughts to Rome's ancient empire, which he 
indulged by spending time among ruins of imperial baths. Van Heemskeck's 
and van den Wyngaerde's Roman work illustrates this same tendency to con- 
flate time periods and empires. In contrast to Posthumus' painting, which 
celebrates the decay, their drawings indicate that now Charles v's renovatio 
restores the glory of ancient Rome. 

Posthumus' panorama likewise places the processional route in the center of 
the larger urban context (fig. 52). The emperor would enter in roughly the cen- 
ter of the right section, process toward the viewer to move through the impe- 
rial forum at the center of the panorama, and then move away from the viewer 
to arrive at St. Peter's in the center of the left half of the panorama. As in 
Posthumus' drawing, the forum served as the heart of the procession, where 


161 Petrarch, Familiar Matters, 13 (Fam. 11.14), also see 290-95 (Fam 1v.2). 

162 Francesco P. Di Teodoro, Raffaello, Baldassar Castiglione e la Lettera a Leone X: “... con 
lo aiutto tuo mi sforcerò vendicare dalla morte quel poco che resta ..." (Bologna: Minerva 
Edizioni, 2003). On Raphael’s letter, see Maier, Rome Measured and Imagined, 51-60, with 
further sources. Also see Ribouillault, “Landscape,” 211-37. 

163 Ruth Olitsky Rubinstein, "Tempus edax rerum’: A Newly Discovered Painting by Herman- 
nus Posthumus,” Burlington Magazine (1985): 425-36. 

164 de Hollanda, On Antique Painting, 200. 
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Charles paused to get off his horse and inspect, like Poggio, the ruins and 
decorations.!65 

Van Heemskerck and Posthumus worked on the decorations themselves, 
and so could serve as witnesses to the emperor's procession. Van Heemskerck 
perhaps collaborated on the decoration of the temporary arch in Piazza San 
Marco, as Vasari described a "Martino" working alongside other Northerners.!66 
Posthumus, however, was actually paid for the paintings.!®” He had arrived in 
Rome in Charles' train, having traveled to Africa alongside Vermeyen, then 
stayed with the emperor through Messina, Naples, and into Rome. Heemkserck 
and Posthumus were thus intimately tied to the procession, its symbolism and 
its import, and were well-positioned to record its event for posterity. 

Similarly, van den Wyngaerde most likely arrived in Rome in Charles' train 
and alongside Posthumus. He must have also witnessed the procession, and 
worked to record the emperor's embodiment of authority through its classical, 
urban manifestation. He may have begun immediately recording the city, turn- 
ing to the 360-degree Quirinal view to capture the entire procession. This pan- 
orama's viewpoint, from the Baths of Constantine, not only allowed one to take 
in the entire city, but must have carried significance given that the artist stood 
upon the first Christian Roman emperor's baths. The view from Constantine's 
urban construction restored the heart of the Christian Roman empire to the 
viewer's eye just as Constantine's ideological heir, Charles, revived that empire 
as he processed through the city at the behest of the pope.!68 

The Quirinal panorama, like Posthumus, traces the processional route from 
S. Giovanni in Laterano in the background on the left (fig. 5oh, incorrectly la- 
beled as S. Pietro in Vincoli, which is just below and in front of it), forward 
towards the viewer to meet the Colosseum (fig. 50b), passes to the right around 
the Campidoglio (fig. 5oc), and then follows the viewing figure's outstretched 
arm into the distance to St. Peter's (figs. 5of and 50i), to which he points. The 
spatial composition again turns on the Campidoglio at roughly the center of 
the whole panorama. This marks the fulcrum of the procession, which turned 


165 On Posthumus at the entry, see Dacos, “Posthumus et l'entrée," 2-13. 

166 Vasari, Opere, 6:572—73. 

167 On Posthumus in Rome, Dacos, Roma quanta fuit, 17, 73-83; Nicole Dacos, "Hermannus 
Posthumus. Rome, Mantua, Landshut," Burlington Magazine (1985): 433-38; Nicole Dacos, 
“L'Anonyme A de Berlin: Hermannus Posthumus, in Antikenzeichnung und Antikenstudi- 
um in Renaissance und Frühbarock: Akten des Internationalen Symposions 8-10 September 
1986 in Coburg, eds. Richard Harprath and Henning Wrede (Mainz am Rhein: Philipp von 
Zabern, 1991), 72-73; Dacos, "Posthumus et l'entrée," 2-13; K. G. Boon, "Two Drawings by 
Herman Postma from His Roman Period,” Master Drawings 29 (1991): 173-80. 

168 Yates, "Charles V, 1-28; Strong, Splendor at Court, 81-83, 94-95. Charles’ entry into Lille 
emphasized the emperor as Constantine's inheritor. Pinson, "Imperial Ideology, 218. 
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at the Piazza S. Marco (fig. 50e), just to the hill's left in the drawing. There sat 
the most important entry decoration, Antonio da Sangallo the Younger's tri- 
umphal arch. Having passed through the forum, Charles was imbued with the 
spirit of the ancient Roman emperors as he circled the Capitoline, dispensing 
renovation to the city's ruins in his wake. 

Whether van den Wyngaerde then continued with the emperor to Siena, 
Florence, Mantua, and then Genoa is unknown. If so, however, the artist likely 
returned to Rome before leaving Italy and remained in the city for some time, 
perhaps as many as four or five years. It is possible, of course, that he returned 
a few years later, c. 1540. 

In either case, he worked up the panoramas over some time, while studying 
the city's artistic offerings and working for local patrons, like his contempo- 
raries. Though we have no evidence of his directly sketching individual an- 
tiquities in Rome in like manner to van Heemskerck, van den Wyngaerde's 
Spanish drawings contain many similar studies of classical ruins in that coun- 
try. His Roman panoramas do display his interest in such subjects, however, 
where the ancient monuments not only appear alongside the modern ones, 
but loom over the landscape. The Pantheon, the Colosseum, the Forum, the 
Palatine, the ruined towers Milizia and Conti, and the Aurelian walls, all rise 
out of the landscape repeatedly. 

The Aurelian walls appear prominently in the Gianicolo views. The two pan- 
oramas, showing a Rome of c. 1540, suggest van den Wyngaerde by this time 
worked for a new patron: Paul 111. The Campidoglio sits centrally in all of van 
den Wyngaerde's views, but in Gianicolo the Pope's new tower rises to dem- 
onstrate his architectural changes that invested the heart of Rome with his 
authority (fig. 46d, left). The tower balances the composition against the large 
and imposing Castel Sant'Angelo (fig. 46a), fortress of the papacy. The two 
structures flank the central Palazzo della Cancelleria that sits just above and 
behind the Palazzo Farnese (figs. 46e and 46f), placed prominently in the front 
of the city. Paul 111 began the Farnese palace, and his grandson lived at the 
Cancelleria.!59 The Aurelian walls in the foreground (fig. 46g) lead the viewer 
diagonally to those two palaces, symbols of Paul 111’s temporal and spiritual 
wealth. The frontmost tower points directly to the Palazzo San Marco (fig. 46g, 
upper right corner), Paul's temporary residence at that time, and the endpoint 


169 Frommel, Palazzo Farnese, 12-13; Helge Gamrath, Farnese: Pomp, Power and Politics in 
Renaissance Italy (Roma: “L’Erma’ di Bretschneider, 2007), 97—101; Laura Orbicciani, Pala- 
zzo della Cancelleria (Roma: Libreria dello Stato, Istituto Poligrafico e Zecca dello Stato, 
2010); Clare Robertson, “Phoenix Romanus: Rome 1534-1565,” in Rome, ed. Marcia B. Hall 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2005), 207-9. 
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for his own triumphal procession of 1538. Upon Paul's return from Nice and 
Genoa, he entered the city on 24 July through the Porta del Popolo, paused at 
Sta. Maria del Popolo, then processed to the Castel Sant'Angelo, Sant'Ambrogio, 
and the Palazzo San Marco.!”° As in the other views, the route of the proces- 
sion traverses the composition of Gianicolo to link the primary monuments. 

The effect of the view is quite similar to van Heemskerck's Roman vedute. 
The dilapidated Aurelian walls suggest the neglect and loss of the ancient em- 
pire, while leading the viewer to the pope's new constructions that indicate his 
renovation program as the reestablishment of a new Rome. The Mario panora- 
ma provides a similar interpretation, focusing on Paul 111’s seat of power, the 
Vatican and Castel Sant'Angelo, while in the distance recording Paul's addition 
of the Marcus Aurelius to the Campidoglio, and possibly even his new bastion. 
It does not, however, show his tower. 

Van den Wyngaerde did not record the city solely for Charles v, then, but 
for both the emperor and the pope, who had coordinated efforts in the tri- 
umphal procession to rebuild Rome. Van den Wyngaerde's Roman period al- 
lowed him to document the changes to the urban fabric over time, recording 
the renovatio. Had they been published, these images would have broadcast 
this restoration to Charles' empire and Paul's church, effecting claims of their 
reconciliation and mutual authority. Such an extensive Roman visit explains 
both the various appearances of the Roman city, and the lacuna of work prior 
to when he appears c. 1544 in the Netherlands, at Dordrecht and then Utrecht. 
A 1536-c. 1540 visit also provides a timely opportunity for van den Wyngaerde 
to travel to Ancona to make a view of that city. 


7 Ancona and Lyon 


Neither Charles, Philip, nor their advisors seem to have visited or passed 
through Ancona, but Paul 111 invested a great deal of resources in the city. It 
had just been annexed into the Papal States in 1532, and immediately the papa- 
cy began to fortify it with a citadel. Paul 111 continued to provide for Ancona's 
defense, first working to build the harbor's walls before returning to the citadel. 
His expenditure on military architecture reflected his significant economic in- 
terests in Ancona, given its importance as the port for Rome's Levantine trade. 
In 1535, the year after his election, and then again in 1544 and 1547, Paul 111 
provided special privileges and charters to the Jewish and Islamic merchant 


170 Mitchell, Italian Civic Pageantry, 129-30. 
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populations to ensure and increase Ancona's trade with the Levant.!”! Van den 
Wyngaerde’s view of Ancona from its busy harbor emphasizes its trade, docu- 
menting Paul 111’s support and ultimately his provision for Rome's prosperity 
(fig. 58). 

The view also displays Paul's fortification of the city against attack, to pro- 
tect that prosperity. The city's fortification history, however, has led to some 
confusion regarding the drawing. John Bury, who properly identified the view 
in the Victoria & Albert Museum, dated the drawing to ante-1532 because it 
does not show the citadel which Antonio da Sangallo the Younger began build- 
ing that year.!’2 It does, however, show fortifications built by Pier Francesco 
Fiorenzuoli (1470-c. 1537) along the marina wall in 1586-37. Fiorenzuoli’s bas- 
tion, called S. Agostino, sits at the lower right of the image. The citadel's ab- 
sence from the drawing could be due to a number of reasons, even a deliberate 
omission, but perhaps most relevant, the citadel took decades to complete. 
Following Fiorenzuoli's focus on the marina, the walls continued to take prece- 
dence in the defensive plan, though work simultaneously progressed on the cit- 
adel. Sangallo again took charge of the fortifications in 1537, then Giambattista 
Peloro (1483-1558) in 1540-45, who reported working on the bastions of the 
citadel in May 1541, and Francesco Paciotto (1521-91) took over in 1545. The 
defenses remained incomplete, including the citadel, when Pellegrino Tibaldi 
(1527—96) was involved in the construction in c. 1560. The citadel's foundations, 
atleast, appear complete in Francesco Laparelli's survey of the city from March 
1562. Giacomo Fontana then finished the bastions and curtains of the walls 
in 1566-67, and finally, in 1570-72, he completed the fortress.!”3 The citadel in 


171 On Paul 111’s dispensation for Jews and other merchants in Ancona, see Benjamin Ravid, 
“A Tale of Three Cities and Their Raison d'Etat: Ancona, Venice, Livorno, and the Competi- 
tion for Jewish Merchants in the Sixteenth Century," in Jews, Christians, and Muslims in the 
Mediterranean World after 1492, ed. Alisa Meyuhas Ginio (London: Routledge, 2002), 143; 
Salo Wittmayer Baron, A Social and Religious History of the Jews: Late Middle Ages and Era 
of European Expansion, 1200-1650, Vol. x1v, Catholic Restoration and Wars of Religion (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1969), 36; Max Radin, “A Charter of Privileges of the Jews 
in Ancona of the Year 1535,” Jewish Quarterly Review 4 (1913): 225-48. 

172 John Bury, “Francisco de Holanda: A Little Known Source for the History of Fortification 
in the Sixteenth Century,” Arquivos do Centro Cultural Portugués 14 (1979): 163-202. Galera 
i Monegal follows Bury's dating. Galera i Monegal, Van den Wijngaerde, 38, 55, 141 VA 36, 
213. Also see John Bury, “Review of Ciudades del Siglo de Oro: Las Vistas Españolas de Anton 
Van den Wyngaerde by Richard L. Kagan,’ Burlington Magazine 131 (1989): 714. Kagan 
includes the drawing in his catalogue, listing it as an unidentified city. Kagan, Spanish 
Cities, 401. 

173 On the development of the Ancona fortifications, see Fabio Mariano, Architettura nelle 
Marche dall'età classica al liberty (Florence: Nardini, 1995), 281-84; Fabio Mariano, Ar- 
chitettura militare del cinquecento in Ancona: documenti e notizie dal Sangallo al Fontana: 
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FIGURE 58 Anton van den Wyngaerde, Ancona, with detail of S. Agostino bastion, c. 1537-40, 
ink on paper, 25 x 85 cm 


c. 1540, then, may not have been finished enough to record. Van den Wyngaerde 
also may simply not have finished the drawing. The artist may have planned, 
or executed and subsequently lost, a separate sketch of the unfinished citadel 
that he later would have incorporated into the larger view, as was his modus 
operandi. Assuming that the preparatory drawing is relatively complete, how- 
ever, and given van den Wyngaerde's presence in the Papal States c. 1535-40, 
Ancona most likely dates from this period (c. 1537-40), and reflects a commis- 
sion by Paul 111. 

Like Ancona, Lyon (fig. 59), in the Victoria & Albert Museum, also cannot be 
explained as part of van den Wyngaerde's travel in the Habsburg court train. 
The city was under French rule, and other than apparently briefly considering 
ita military target during the 1536 Riviera campaign, neither Charles nor Philip 
showed interest in it."^ Charles did pass through France from November 1539 


con la trascrizione del Codice Vat. Lat. 13325 di Giacomo Fontana (1588/89) (Urbino: Quat- 
troVenti, 1990), 17-38; also Christoph Luitpold Frommel and Nicholas Adams, The Archi- 
tectural Drawings of Antonio da Sangallo the Younger and His Circle (New York, N. Y.: Ar- 
chitectural History Foundation; Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1994), 1:179; Vasari, Opere, 
5:463; Francesco Laparelli, Visita e progetti di miglior difesa in varie fortezze ed altri luoghi 
dello Stato Pontificio, ed. Paolo Marconi (Cortona: Grafiche Calosci, 1970), especially n. It 
was during his later period as architect that Fontana made his view of the city for Braun 
and Hogenberg, which shows the completed citadel. Braun and Hogenberg, Civitates, 1:44. 
174 Maltby, Alba, 35. Also see Mitchell, Majesty of the State, 157—74. 
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to January 1540, making triumphal entries along the way, but he did not pass 
through Lyon.!?5 

Van den Wyngaerde, though, apparently did. His view of Lyon has recently 
been dated to c. 1545-49, and identified as a preparatory work for a possible 
now-lost print.!”6 Lyon was a frequent stop for Flemish artists on their trav- 
els between Flanders and Italy.!”” Van den Wyngaerde likely followed suit. He 


175 Strong, Art and Power, 177; Bradford, Correspondence of Charles V, 512-16. Between June 
and August 1567, Alba also marched through France, from Chambery to Lons-le-Saunier, 
roughly 35 miles from Lyon. He even used a topographical artist to reconnoiter the 
land-route. Maltby, Alba, 140—44. But van den Wyngaerde produced at least eleven views 
of southern Spanish cities from that year, and possibly as many as twenty-one, so it seems 
unlikely that he joined Alba on this excursion. Yet it remains possible: the artist had al- 
ready visited southern Spain in 1564 for the African campaign that year. Kagan, Spanish 
Cities, 10, 220—28, 254—348. Van den Wyngaerde could have made sketches of the cities at 
that time, to be finished later. 

176 Ryan E. Gregg, "Vues de Lyon au XVI° siècle,” Nouvelles de l'estampe 254 (2016): 4-17. 

177 Bruegel passed through Lyon on his way to Italy in 1552, and Stradano paused there for 
six months in 1545 before going on to Venice. Nadine M. Orenstein, "The Elusive Life 
of Pieter Bruegel the Elder” in Pieter Bruegel the Elder: Drawings and Prints, ed. Nadine 
M. Orenstein (New York: Metropolitan Museum of Art; New Haven and London: Yale 
University Press, 2001), 6-7; Philippe and Francoise Roberts-Jones, Pieter Bruegel (New 
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FIGURE 59 Anton van den Wyngaerde, Lyon, c. 1545-49, ink on paper, 14 x 43.5 cm 


perhaps returned from Rome to join the imperial court in Flanders c. 1545, so 
that he could then record Utrecht in early 1546, though his view of Dordrecht, 
dated to c. 1544, may indicate a slightly earlier return. Or, perhaps he paused 
in Lyon while traveling from Flanders to join Philip in Genoa in 1548 for 
the prince's entry there. Either way, Lyon seems a rare instance of van den 
Wyngaerde’s independent work, outside of Habsburg political circles.!79 


8 Conclusion 


As Ancona and Lyon illustrate, considering van den Wyngaerde in the role of 
court artist cannot necessarily account for all of his views. The multi-sheet 
panorama of London, with its currently accepted date of c. 1544, similarly does 
not fit within the historical data provided here. As early as 1520, Charles v went 


York: Harry N. Abrams, 1998), 14-15; Alessandra Baroni and Manfred Sellink, Stradanus, 
1523-1605: Court Artist of the Medici (Turnhout: Brepols, 2013), 36. 

178 The same has been suggested of his drawing of Ojén, c. 1567, from his Spanish period. 
Kagan, Spanish Cities, 285. 
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to England, and in 1522 he made a triumphal entry into London,!” but van den 
Wyngaerde's panorama shows a London of more than twenty years later. An 
imperial delegation traveled to England in 1543-44, providing an opportunity 
for the artist's visit.!8° There are no apparent imperial references within it as in 
some of his other work, and London at that time certainly did not fall within 
Charles' dominion. There seems no reason for van den Wyngaerde to produce 
a panorama of London as a commission for Charles v. The historical enigmas 
of London and Lyon demonstrate, perhaps, the hubris in attempting to reveal a 
history while lacking documentation of its facts. 

I have instead tried to present a history of visual encomium, examining how 
van den Wyngaerde's views may have served those persons signified by his 
work. He may have begun working for Charles v as early as 1529, as the naval 
entrata in Genoa suggests. He furthermore seems to have accompanied Charles 
during the triumphal Italian procession of 1535-36, alongside Posthumus and 
possibly Vermeyen. Parts of Naples seem to indicate van den Wyngaerde's pres- 
ence there prior to 1540, as do the Rome views. Gianicolo, and possibly Mario, 


179 Strong, Art and Power, 176. 
180 Don Fernando de Gonzaga, Viceroy of Naples, with other nobles, traveled on a mission to 
England in those years. Bradford, Correspondence of Charles V, 543-44. 
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suggest that he remained in Rome for a few years, or perhaps returned on com- 
mission at that time to document Charles' procession after the fact. Such a 
commission would ideologically incorporate the peninsula into the imperial 
dominion that van den Wyngaerde's views and the other parts of the late-1540s 
propaganda campaign were visually building. The artist was again working for 
the Habsburg court by the second half of the 1540s, as indicated by Utrecht and 
Genoa, perhaps in conjunction with the propaganda campaign begun in 1548. 
He may have joined Philip on his 1548-51 tour of Italy, Germany, and the Low 
Countries, providing opportunity to depict many of the cities in the latter re- 
gion. Amsterdam and the Walcheren panorama, for instance, have been dated 
to c. 1550.1?! Walcheren, at least, illustrates both part of Charles v's inheritance, 
where he spent some of his youth, as well as the most important naval port 
of the Habsburg Netherlands.!82 Later, in Spain, van den Wyngaerde painted 
a view of Walcheren for Philip 11 in a long hallway of the palace of El Pardo 
in Madrid, confirming its encomiastic significance.!83 After the Netherlands, 
van den Wyngaerde next traveled with Philip to England in 1554-55 to cele- 
brate the marriage of the two countries by incorporating the English palaces 
into Habsburg dominion. The victories in the 1557—58 wars in France, and the 
subsequent triumph of the 1559 Treaty of Cateau-Cambresis, sparked a sec- 
ond propaganda campaign, for which once again van den Wyngaerde con- 
tributed his views of Ham and Catelet, as well as Cantecroy and Mechelen. He 
then joined Philip 11 in Spain in 1562 to illustrate that kingdom as the heart of 
Philip's inherited domains. 


181 Amsterdam: Gemeentarchief, Amsterdam, #10097017222; Walcheren: Plantin-Moretus 
Museum, Antwerp, M 14.21, (as Zeelandia descriptio). Antonie E. d'Ailly, “Een tot heden 
onbekend gebleven plattegrond van Amsterdam uit de XVI* eeuw,’ Jaarboek van het Ge- 
nootschap Amstelodamum 27 (1930): 67-78; Antonie E. d'Ailly, “De Amsterdamsse plat- 
tegronden van Cornelis Anthonisz. en Antonie van den Wijngaerde, Jaarboek van het 
Genootschap Amstelodamum 30 (1932): 79-87; W. Hofman, Historische plattegronden van 
Nederlandse steden, Vol. 1, Amsterdam (Holland: Uitgeverij “Canaletto” te Alphen aan den 
Rijn, 1978); J. van Beylen, "Zelandiae Descriptio. Een merkwaardige tekening van het ei- 
land Wlacheren en de visserij op de Noordzee in de 16de eeuw, Mededeelingen 10 (1956): 
81-114; Jan Denuce, De geschiedenis van de vlaamsche kaartsnijkunst (Antwerp: N.V. de Ne- 
derlandsche Boekhandel, 1941), 24-36. 

182 Marisa Anne Bass, Jan Gossart and the Invention of Netherlandish Antiquity (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 2016), 52-55; Louis H. Sicking, “Naval Power in the Nether- 
lands before the Dutch Revolt," in War at Sea in the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, eds. 
John B. Hattendorf and Richard W. Unger (Woodbridge, Suffolk, UK: Boydell Press, 2003), 
202; Louis H. Sicking, Neptune and the Netherlands: State, Economy, and War at Sea in the 
Renaissance (Leiden: Brill, 2004), 95-96. 

183 Galera i Monegal, Van den Wijngaerde, 31, 65, 78-79, 82. 
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Throughout his work, van den Wyngaerde provided a traveler's viewpoint, 
corresponding to the triumphal entries in Italy and the Low Countries that de- 
noted possession. His eyewitness style was co-opted in the service of imperial 
dominion. The viewer witnesses suggested events, or even serves as an entrant, 
thereby becoming subjugated through the act of viewing. In this way, the views 
did not just illustrate territory but built the ideology of rule in the minds of its 
witnesses. 

The alternative chronology of van den Wyngaerde as Habsburg/imperial 
viewmaker is generally supported by the visual evidence of the views. Most 
of what would traditionally serve as historical evidence—the parts of those 
views that appear most documentary, and would appear to confirm van den 
Wyngaerde’s presence at a certain date or place—are of course inconclusive. 
What confirms van den Wyngaerde's court position are the additional compo- 
nents to the views: the alterations to proportion, the positions of architectural 
structures, and the choice of display. These then allow us to find further em- 
blematization of the city fabrics. Only then can we see the city transformed 
into an impresa. Of course, without documentation such as the 1561 travel visa 
request, any biographical information about van den Wyngaerde (or other art- 
ist) must be accepted conditionally. 

In the end, the dates of van den Wyngaerde's travel matter less than the oc- 
casions and ideas his artworks celebrate and convey. Whether the artist was 
in a city in one year or another provides little usable information, particularly 
since the views tend not to portray a factual record of a visit. As scholars have 
already noted, many views, such as Genoa, seem to be the result of multiple 
combined visits.!84 The value of these works, then, lies not in their conveyance 
of historical urban architectural moments, but in their translation of an urban 
environment into symbolic form. 

A school of city view artists from the Antwerp region, to which van den 
Wyngaerde belonged, specialized in such translation. Charles v put those art- 
ists and their production to work to illustrate his political dominion. His vas- 
sals would follow their emperor's example in using the same school of city 
views to demonstrate their participation in that dominion as foundation for 
their own authority. 


184 Lloyd and Pane, “Three Views,’ 149-50. 
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The Antwerp School of City Views 


Anton van den Wyngaerde exemplified the Antwerp school in many ways. 
The majority of the school's extent preparatory material is his. His style re- 
mained consistent throughout his extensive production and long career, and 
his surviving work enables a determination of technique, founded in artistic 
observation. That the imperial and Spanish courts favored his work suggests 
that the school's patrons or audience recognized an expression of imperialism 
in the views. Van den Wyngaerde's presence in the service of Charles v during 
the 1535-36 Italian tour then offers a starting point not only for this artist's 
career, but also for the style as a whole, as other artists began making stylisti- 
cally similar city views for the same events. 

Two of these artists, Maarten van Heemskerck and Jan Vermeyen, spent no 
noticeable time in Antwerp, yet they worked for Charles v making city views at 
the same time as van den Wyngaerde and other artists from that city. A unique 
tradition of city views then grew from the conjunction of these artists' work, 
passing on specific techniques to a next generation. The name "Antwerp" re- 
flects the primary geographic center of that circle with a shared systemized 
technique and style. 

In general, that style consists of a wide-format panorama of an urban space 
as seen from a viewpoint looking out over the city at a roughly thirty-degree 
angle of view. The angle of view generally corresponds to a hill from which the 
artist could apparently make the drawing, and from which a spectator could 
see the city for him- or herself. Usually the panorama encompasses the en- 
tire swath of the city, though some of the work produced in the style of the 
Antwerp school takes in only sections. The urban spaces are often populated 
by staffage, lending scale to the environment and life to the image. 

While members of the Antwerp school never spoke of such a coalition, 
their contemporaries recognized at least a broader "Flemish style" of land- 
scape. Some sixteenth-century commentators went further to note a city view 
sub-genre of the Flemish style. Giorgio Vasari would not only use the term in 
this fashion, he would later employ one of its members to include city views 
within the Palazzo Vecchio's decorations. Vasari's appreciation of the school's 
methods and style substantiates the argument that these artists, who worked 
so similarly and often closely, formed a loose-knit group producing a cohesive 
style over two generations. 
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As van den Wyngaerde, van Heemskerck, and Vermeyen began their work 
for Charles v, they likely were familiar with city views as already practiced. 
Two styles had become popular, including Francesco Rosselli’s, seen in the 
Chain Map from c. 1515 that reproduces his earlier Florence (fig. 4), and Jacopo 
de'Barbari's, seen in his Venice from 1500 (fig. 5). Subsequent views of cities 
tended to be done in one of these two styles, embodying either Rosselli's styl- 
ized panoramic view, or Jacopo's cartographic bird's-eye view. In the former 
style, simplified but recognizable monuments loom out of generic urban filler, 
the linear style typically lacking texture or other detail to raise the view from 
naturalistic to verisimilar. Though Rosselli's Florence shows an angled vision 
of the city as seen from the hills above, examples of this style often display the 
city in profile, such as, for instance, Erhard Reuwich's (c. 1455-90) illustrations 
for Breydenbach's Peregrinatio and Woensam's 1531 Cologne. Works following 
Jacopo's example typically share Venice's near-ichnographic appearance, the 
city laid out far below the viewer like a map, their appearance of mathematical 
precision derived from their dependence on surveying and maps. Though not 
exclusive to Italy, since Anthonisz. made his 1538 and 1544 views of Amsterdam 
in this style, it predominated there, with Buonsignori's 1594 Florence perhaps 
the most famous inheritor of Jacopo's lineage (fig. 13)! Both styles proved 
popular, and would continue throughout the sixteenth century alongside the 
Antwerp school's third alternative. 

The school's particular style may owe its origins in part to Albrecht Dürer. 
The German artist painted and drew landscapes, including urban ones, 
throughout his career, seen already in his views of Innsbruck and Trent (c. 1497, 
in the British Museum).? He brought his naturalism to the Netherlands when 
he visited in 1520—21.? 

His diary from that period often records his appreciation of the urban views 
and his practice of drawing from life. In spring of 1521, he "paid 1 stiver to be al- 
lowed to go up the [Cathedral] tower at Antwerp; it is said to be higher than the 


1 OnReuwich, see Ross, "Mainz at the Crossroads," 123-44. On Anthonisz., Armstrong, Moraliz- 
ing Prints, 12; Margarita Russell, Visions of the Sea: Hendrick C. Vroom and the Origins of Dutch 
Marine Painting (Leiden: Brill and Leiden University Press, 1983), 38-40. 

2 J. Rowlands, Drawings by German Artists and Artists from German-Speaking Regions of Europe 
in the Department of Prints and Drawings at the British Museum: The Fifteenth Century, and the 
Sixteenth Century by Artists Born before 1530 (London: British Museum Press, 1993), no. 124. 

3 On Diirer’s influence on Netherlandish artists following his trip, see Julius Held, Dürers 
Wirkung auf die niederländische Kunst seiner Zeit (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1931). 
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one at Strassburg. I looked from it over the whole town on all sides, which was 
very pleasant."^ Shortly thereafter, on 10 April of that same year he climbed the 
"Beffroi [belltower] of St. John whence I looked over the great wonderful town" 
of Ghent.5 Already on 8 December 1520 he had visited Middelburg in Zeeland, 
which he pronounced “excellent for sketching.”® 

A drawing of Middleburg no longer exists, but Dürer's drawings of other 
Netherlandish vistas and buildings do.” These share a close resemblance 
in style with those of the Antwerp school. A 1520 pen-and-ink drawing of 
Antwerp along the Scheldt river (in the Albertina, Vienna) records from the 
quay the port's bustling economy in a scene captured on site. The silverpoint of 
Antwerp's Abbey of St. Michael from the same year (in Musée Condé, Chantilly) 
shows the abbey's structures surrounding the courtyard. From a viewpoint 
looking over the rooftops, the righthand roofline leads back in perspective to- 
wards the rising tower in the mid-ground. Dürer's sketches of Aachen's cathe- 
dral and town hall (in Musée Condé, Chantilly, and British Museum, London), 
both drawn in October 1520 from upper-story windows, also place the main 
structures centrally (fig. 60). Surrounding supportive structures receding 
in perspective provide an urban fabric. Dürer enlivened the open spaces in 
the foregrounds with tiny, sketchy staffage. The viewpoints, proportions, and 
resulting compositional effects of Dürer's Netherlandish city views are re- 
markably similar to van den Wyngaerde's studies of English palaces, such as 
Richmond (fig. 61), Oatlands, or Hampton Court (fig. 36), which all share the 
rooftop viewpoint.? Dürer's silverpoint study of the choir of Bergen op Zoom's 
Sint-Gertrudiskerk (in Stádelsches Kunstinstitut, Frankfurt) meanwhile resem- 
bles van Heemskerck's and Posthumus' Roman studies in its architectural scale 
and its repetition of rising elements and arches hinting at further spaces just 
out of sight (fig. 62). The silverpoint especially shares with van Heemskerck's 
drawings of the unfinished St. Peter's (e.g., Roman Sketchbook, 1 fol. 131, fig. 51) 
an emphsasis on texture, visuality, and towering grandeur. 


4 “Ich hab 1stüber geben, das man mich zu Andorra auff den thurn hat gelassen, der soll höher 
sein dann der zu Srafburg. Darauf hab ich die ganze statt auff allen orten übersehen, das 
do fast lustig ist.” Albrecht Dürer, "Tagebuch der Reise in die Niederlande,” in Schriftlicher 
Nachlass, Vol. 1, ed. Hans Rupprich (Bern: Deutscher Verem fiir Kunstwissenschaft, 1956), 166. 
Translated in Albrecht Dürer, Diary of His Journey to the Netherlands 1520—1521, trans. Martin 
Conway (Greenwich, Conn.: New York Graphic Society, 1971), 114. 

5 “Am Mittwoch frühe führten sie mich auf S. Johannes thurn; do über sah ich die grof$ wun- 
derbaulich statt," Dürer, "Tagebuch," 168. Translated in Dürer, Diary, 17. 

6 "Und sonst war die statt köstlich zu Konterfeien." Dürer, "Tagebuch," 163. Translated in Dürer, 
Diary, n. 

7 On Dürer's drawings from his Netherlandish travels, see Hautekeete, "Ville à la campagne," 
47-48; Delen, Iconographie van Antwerpen, 23-24, 70-71, nos. 13-16. 

8 On van den Wyngaerde's English palace drawings, see Gregg, “Further Insights." 
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FIGURE 60 Albrecht Dürer, Aachen Cathedral, 1520, 
silverpoint on paper, 12.6 x 17.4 cm 





FIGURE 61 Anton van den Wyngaerde, Study for the View of Richmond Palace, 
detail, South Gardens, ink on paper, 12 x 29 cm 





FIGURE 62 Albrecht Dürer, Choir of Sint-Gertrudiskerk, 
Bergen op Zoom, 1520, silverpoint on paper, 
13.2 x 18.2 cm 
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In Antwerp, Dürer became acquainted with many of the local artists. The 
painter's guild immediately feted him upon his arrival with a large banquet 
on 5 August 1520.? Anton van den Wyngaerde, who in those years was taking 
apprentices according to guild records, was likely among them.!? Local art- 
ists also individually dined with Dürer, and occasionally showed him around 
the city or travelled with him to nearby sights. Notably, Dürer became close 
friends with Joachim Patinir (c. 1480-1524). Patinir was already recognized for 
his landscape paintings. They combine an invented, naturalistic topography 
with an ideally elevated point of view, as seen in the Prado's Landscape with 
St. Jerome (c. 1515-24). Dürer and Patinir socialized and collaborated on work 
in August 1520. During this period, Dürer borrowed Patinir's apprentice for 
assistance, dined with them both, and paid them with his prints. He even at- 
tended Patinir's wedding.! The injection of Dürer's work and style into Patinir's 
approach to landscapes and viewpoint perhaps provided stimulus to Antwerp 
artists as they began to depict cities. 

Cornelis Massys' (c. 1510-c. 1556/57) drawing of Brussels demonstrates the 
application of that influence (fig. 63). Massys may have worked with Patinir 
briefly before the latter's death in 1524, producing figures, like his father 
Quentin (1466-1530) before him, for Patinir's landscapes. It has been suggested 
that Cornelis' style initially reflected Patinir's influence, but that ultimately 
Massys forged a more naturalistic topography.? The Brussels drawing shows 
that turn to naturalism. It includes a date of c. 1522, but the inscription is in 
a subsequent hand. The drawing has instead been dated by Burton Dunbar 
to c. 1540 on stylistic grounds, in comparison with Massys' landscape draw- 
ings from that period.? The appearance of the city, however, suggests a slight- 
ly earlier date. The Grosse Tour, the large tower along the wall, appears in its 
pre-1552 form with its pointed roof. The Rivage gate, opened in 1561 to allow 
the Willebroek canal, does not appear. But the church of Sint-Michiel en Sint- 
Goedele, frequently called S. Goele at the time (labelled “s guel" in the draw- 
ing), lacks the wooden spire that completed the northern tower in 1534.4 The 


9 On Dürer's time in Antwerp in 1520, see Dürer, "Tagebuch," 151-54; Jane Campbell Hutchi- 
son, Albrecht Dürer: A Biography (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1990), 135-40. 

10  VanLerius and Rombouts, Liggeren, 89, 100. 

11 Dürer, "Tagebuch" 152. 

12 On Patinir’s landscape specialty, see Christopher S. Wood, Albrecht Altdorfer and the Or- 
igins of Landscape (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1993), 43-45. On Massys, see 
Burton L. Dunbar, “The Landscape Paintings of Cornelis Massys,” Bulletin —Museés roy- 
aux des beaux-arts de Belgique 23-29 (1974): 97-126. 

13 Dunbar, “View of Brussels,” 394—96; Peintre et l'arpenteur, 242—43, no. 132. 

14 Martiny, Bruxelles, 26, 156, 173, 218 n. 62. 
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FIGURE 63 Cornelis Massys, Brussels, c. 1540, ink on paper, 9.7 x 27.9 cm 


spire, no longer extant, can be seen in van den Wyngaerde's view of Brussels 
(figs. 38 and 39c). If we accept this missing internal evidence, then the drawing 
could date to c. 1532-34, since the artist only joined Antwerp's Guild of St. Luke 
as a master in 1531. 

The proposed date range is significant: just the year prior, in 1531, Charles v 
visited Brussels with his sister, Mary of Hungary. He established Brussels as the 
official capital of his empire with his seat at the Coudenberg Palace and in- 
stalled Mary as his regent for the Netherlands.!5 Massys' depiction of Brussels 
highlights the city's political significance. The drawing shows Brussels from the 
west outside the Hal gate, where the wall travels up the hill to the right, and the 
city itself slides down a gradual hill to the east away from the viewer. The gate 
is to the viewer's left; directly in front is the Stadhuis tower, and to the right is 
the Coudenberg hill, with its complex of closely packed buildings consisting of 
S. Goele, the palace, and the Grosse Tour, as well as others. Figures traverse the 
area just outside the wall from this spot, beneath the tower. The visual weight 
of the city is given to the Coudenberg area, with its grouping of buildings and 
enlivening staffage. The area visually dominates the rest of the city, illustrating 
the imperial sovereignty radiating from the palace. 

The drawing's loose, quick handling of lines and forms gives credence to 
Dunbar's suggestion that it was perhaps a preparatory sketch for another work 
now lost. A painting by Hans Bol (1534-93) suggests that a more finished 
view by Massys was known at some point. In the background of Bol’s painting 
Landscape with Parable of the Rich Man and View of the City of Brussels (1585), 
Brussels appears in almost the same incarnation, from the same viewpoint, 


15 Bradford, Correspondence of Charles V, 497. 
16 Dunbar, “View of Brussels,” 398. 
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with roughly the same section of city, and even the Grosse Tour's peaked roof.!” 
Almost the same view of Brussels appears in volume 5 of Matthaeus Merian's 
Topographiae Germania (1659). There the city displays a more contemporary 
incarnation, but from almost the same viewpoint, just slightly further to the 
left.!8 These two later incarnations of Massys' view suggest the influence of a 
finished, probably printed, work that carried the same "iconographic inertia" 
as did van den Wyngaerde's Genoa.!? 

Dürer may have had further influence on the Antwerp school's develop- 
ment through Jan van Scorel (1492-1562). On van Scorel's way to Italy in 1518, 
he paused in Nuremburg to study with Dürer. The German artist introduced 
van Scorel to his naturalistic style. Van Scorel arrived in Venice in 1519, left it 
for a pilgrimage to the Holy Land in 1520, and from there went to Rome where 
he remained until 1522. As one of the first Netherlandish artists to travel to 
Italy, he was in part responsible for introducing Italian art to the Netherlands 
upon his return to Utrecht in 1524. Sketches of cities made during his trip pro- 
vided van Scorel with studies for settings. In Italy, he had learned Italian meth- 
ods of perspective, which he combined with Patinir's landscape methods and 
his own sketches to create a distinct, topographically verisimilar setting that 
proved both affective and convincing.?? 

The background of the central panel of the Lokhurst triptych (c. 1526, fig. 13), 
the Entrance of Christ into Jerusalem, uses a view of Jerusalem that van Scorel 
must have drawn on site, from the Mount of Olives.”! The city presents a con- 
vincing background for the painting's subject, as Christ makes his way down 
the mount towards the city. The effect of watching the procession, as one looks 
out over Jerusalem, must have been quite moving upon its unveiling. Suddenly 
the viewer, placed in the artist's position, became witness to the entry. 

The drawing of Jerusalem no longer exists, but another, of Bethlehem, 
shows van Scorel's capability in portraying the Holy Land (fig. 64). The art- 
ist, while viewing the city from ground level, depicted it in profile. The city is 


17 The painting was sold at auction in Zürich at Koller, 5 October 2001, lot 3021, see Lon- 
don Sotheby's catalog 7-8 July 2011 lot 10, note 4, http://www.sothebys.com/en/auctions/ 
ecatalogue/2011/old-master-british-drawings-sale-l1040/lot.10.html [accessed 18 April 
2018]. For a period in the 2000s, the painting was in the Galerie de Jockheere, Paris, but is 
no longer. On Bol's topographical drawings, see Stefan Hautekeete, "New Insights into the 
Working Methods of Hans Bol,’ Master Drawings 50 (2012): 329-56. 

18 Matthaeus Merian and Martin Zeiler, Topographiae Germania, vol. 5 (Frankfurt, 1659), 36. 

19 Nuti, “City and Its Image,” 243. Also see Remigio Cantagallina's drawing with similar view 
of Brussels, in Peintre et l'arpenteur, 21219 (no. 94). 

20 Molly Faries and Martha Wolff, “Landscape in the Early Paintings of Jan van Scorel,” Burl- 
ington Magazine 138 (1996): 724-33; van Mander, Lives, 194-205. 

21 Faries and Helmus, Catalogue of Paintings, 21-24. 
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FIGURE 64 Jan van Scorel, Bethlehem, 1520, ink on paper, 
17.3 x 29.8 cm 


carefully delineated, with outlines lending texture to the ruined walls of the 
buildings, and horizontal hatching providing shading and depth. Two pairs of 
figures, briefly sketched, enliven the drawing as they move through the land- 
scape, gesturing to the city as they converse.?2 

Van Scorel's travel to Rome indicates a second impetus to the rise of the 
Antwerp school. He trained Maarten van Heemskerck while in Haarlem be- 
tween 1527 and 1530, instilling in his student the desire for travel to Italy and 
the passion for sketching on site.2? Van Heemskerck left Haarlem and arrived 
in Rome in 1532, remaining there until at least 1536.24 During this period, van 
Heemskerck filled his so-called Roman Sketchbook with views of ruins, sites, 
antiquities, and collections throughout the city. He drew major monuments, 
such as the Arch of Titus and the Colosseum, and famous statues like the 
Apollo Belvedere and the Laocoon, but also broken pieces of columns that he 
found on the ground, and even details of ornament from pieces of architecture. 
Frequently he fit these studies into views of the city, capturing their setting. 

In addition to his views of the city's various locales, van Heemskerck also 
produced four panoramas of Rome. One overlooks the city to the north from 
the Aventine (Roman Sketchbook 1.18r+1.551; fig. 56), one looks to the east from 
the Monte Gianicolo (Roman Sketchbook 1.72v+1.18v; fig. 57), one looks east 
from Old St. Peter's Campanile (Roman Sketchbook 1.58v), and the last looks 


22 Nicole Dacos, Fiamminghi a Roma, 1508-1608: Artistes des Pays-Bas et de la principauté de 
Liége à Rome de la Renaissance (Brussels: Palais des beaux-arts de Bruxelles, 1995), 323. 

23 Molly Faries, Christa Steinbüchel and J. R. J. van Asperen de Boer, "Maarten van Heem- 
skerck and Jan van Scorel's Haarlem Workshop,” in Historical Painting Techniques, Ma- 
terials, and Studio Practice, eds. A. Wallert, E. Hermens, and M. Peek (Los Angeles: Getty 
Conservation Institute, 1995), 135-39; van Mander, Lives, 238. 

24 Veldman, *Heemskerck en Italié”; van Mander, Lives, 241. 
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south from Monte Mario (Roman Sketchbook 1.16r).25 The panoramas, like van 
Scorel's Jerusalem and unknown views, show the city from on high, but from 
an attainable position. The St. Peter's view is just a brief sketch done in light 
ink, though monuments such as the Ponte Sant'Angelo and the Pantheon can 
still be identified. The others are more detailed, though not as precise as van 
Scorel's Bethlehem. Instead, van Heemskerck worked up the city with sketchy, 
quickly meandering lines, and lent texture with hatch marks that travel in the 
direction of the form's surface plane. Varied weights of ink lend atmospheric 
perspective. The city in this format is unpopulated, and one gets the sense here 
of a model, rather than a living, vibrant city. It provides an overall view for the 
artist, a way of placing the various monuments and locations in a cohesive 
vision. 

Many of van Heemskerck's other drawings capture portions of the city, filter- 
ing them through the artist's unique visualization of the monuments and their 
relation to each other. He often used arches as framing devices, such as 11.56r 
that shows a view of the forum through the Arch of Titus (fig. 65). He also fre- 
quently divided a picture in two, to force the viewer to choose a viewing direc- 
tion and call attention to the act of looking. Many times this division focused 
one side on a foreground and the other on a background, as in 11.56v (fig. 66). 
The drawing displays the Colosseum on the left in the background, seen from 
beneath the Arch of Constantine. The viewpoint places the underside of the 
arch in the foreground on the right. These local views and the even more fo- 
cused detailed studies fit into the matrix of his panoramas, so that he ended up 
with a complete understanding of the ancient city from macro to micro. The 
sketchbook then returned with van Heemskerck to Haarlem, where he used it 
as source for many of his paintings and designs for prints. His Landscape with 
the Good Samaritan (1550, Frans Hals Museum) for instance, includes a pan- 
orama of Rome as seen from the Monte Mario. 

Van Heemskerck's drawings from his time in Rome served as a visual mem- 
ory to store all that he had studied and seen.?6 They offered him not just the 
visual details of artworks and monuments, but the visual sensibility and ex- 
perience of being there and looking at them. They capture and contain the 
character of the Roman urban experience. 

Such sensitivity to the artistic experience of Rome was common to van 
Heemskerck's contemporaries as well. Hermann Posthumus, whose drawings 
are included in the Roman Sketchbook alongside van Heemskerck's, shared his 


25 DiFuria, “Heemskerck’s Rome,” 211-16. At the same time, van Heemskerck painted the ide- 
alized classical panorama Landscape with the Rape of Helen (1535, Walters Art Museum), 
which includes many of the Roman monuments. 

26  DiFuria, “Eternal Eye, 157-70. 
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FIGURE 65 

Maarten van Heemskerck, The Arch of Titus and 
the Forum, c. 1532-36, ink on paper, 27.2 x 19.5 cm., 
Rómisches Skizzenbuch, 11 fol. 56r 





FIGURE 66 

Maarten van Heemskerck, The Arch of 
Constantine and the Colosseum, c. 1532-36, 
ink on paper, 27.2 x 19.5 cm., Rómisches 
Skizzenbuch, 11 fol. 56v 





sensibilities and style. The two shared artistic origins as well, since Posthumus 
had also trained in van Scorel's shop. Posthumus’ painting Tempus edax rerum, 
which shows an artist measuring and drawing ruins, illustrates the general 
character of the Roman experience. Mixing archaeological and artistic appre- 
ciation, van Heemskerck and Posthumus worked to capture the simultaneous 
senses of loss and decay and exciting discovery that Rome in the 1530s present- 
ed, particularly in the aftermath and recovery of the Sack of Rome. Like van 
Heemskerck, Posthumus brought his studies north, relying on the visualized 
memories of his Italian travels for his later art.?" 


27 Rubinstein, "Tempus edax rerum” 425-33; Dacos, “Posthumus,” 433-38; Dacos, “Ano- 
nyme A,” 61-80; Chastel, Sack of Rome, 197-207. The Roman Sketchbook's attribution prob- 
lems were first considered by Hülsen and Egger, Rómischen Skizzenbücher. A consensus 
has grown regarding the hands, on which I rely for the following discussion, though it is 
by no means certain. For updated discussions, see Veldman, "Roman Sketchbooks’ 1-24; 
DiFuria, "Heemskerck's Rome." 
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The artistic vision presented by van Heemskerck's and Posthumus' drawings 
demonstrate an awareness of, and attention to, position and spectatorship. 
The relationship between the viewer and the thing being viewed, and how the 
viewer activates that spatial setting, is foremost in their style.?8 It is a feature 
central to Antwerp school views that proved one of their main stylistic aspects. 


2 The Catalyst: Charles v's Entry into Rome 


The qualities of memory and spectatorship contained within such panora- 
mas proved viable for court patronage and status. German city views had al- 
ready captured Charles' authority within their urban fabric. Beham's Entry into 
Munich even commemorated his triumphal entry to mark the establishment 
of that authority, as the emperor's Italian trip was intended to do. These inter- 
ests coalesced five years later on 5 April 1536 when Charles v entered Rome in 
triumph. The entry served as a catalyst for the Antwerp school. In the imperial 
train were artists who had just recorded the emperor's recent African coastal 
victories at Tunis, including Posthumus and, most likely, Jan Vermeyen. These 
artists, and those already in Rome, applied their city view methods to celebrat- 
ing Charles in his triumph. 

Vermeyen made city views of Tunis and La Goletta during the military ex- 
pedition to North Africa in 1535, and had earlier made one of Barcelona dur- 
ing the preparations. In 1536-38 he published etchings of the campaign that 
included Tunis and Goletta as settings for the historical events (fig. 17).?? He 
later incorporated the city portraits into designs (commissioned in 1546) for a 
series of tapestries woven between 1549 and 1554 that celebrated the victory. 
The original views, now lost, are known through the early etchings, tapestries, 
and later appearances in volumes 1 and 11 of the Civitates orbis terrarum.99 As 
seen in the Sack of Tunis etching, Vermeyen showed the city from an attainable 
position on a hill that overlooks the urban environment spread out below in 


28 These ideas are elaborated by Edward Casey, who applies Edmund Husserl's ideas of kin- 
esthesia to place and landscape. Edward S. Casey, The Fate of Place: A Philosophical History 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1997), 218-19; Edward S. Casey, Getting Back into 
Place: Toward a Renewed Understanding of the Place-World (Bloomington: Indiana Uni- 
versity Press, 1993), 26-31. Also see Henri Lefebvre, The Production of Space, trans. Donald 
Nicholson-Smith (Oxford, U. K., and Cambridge, Mass.: Blackwell, 1991), 26-39, 78-79, 
216-17; Michel De Certeau and Steven Rendall, The Practice of Everyday Life (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1984), 101-18. 

29 Horn, Vermeyen, 119-21; van Mander, Lives, 157. 

30 Horn, Vermeyen, 1109-288; Braun and Hogenberg, Civitates, 1:5, 11:57. 
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FIGURE 67 Pedro Machuco with fresco decorations by Giulio Aquili and Alejandro Mayner 
(after Jan Vermeyen), Peinador de la Reina, 1539-46 


verisimilar form. Vermeyen's Tunis is more compressed into a unified entity 
then Massys, van Heemskerck's, or Posthumus’ work, making it more difficult 
to discern singular monuments. Instead Tunis, seen at a greater distance, be- 
comes a part of the larger landscape setting. The unification of environment 
serves Vermeyen's purpose to use his views as settings for Charles' military ex- 
ploits. It creates a backdrop to the foregrounded, witnessed events. 

Vermeyen became known as Charles v's commemorator, mostly through 
the use of city and battle views. He continued to use his material from Tunis to 
celebrate Charles' victory beyond the engravings and tapestries. Vermeyen may 
have designed the frescoed scenes of the Tunis campaign painted by Alejandro 
Mayner in the so-called Peinador de la Reina (1539-46, fig. 67) in the Alhambra 
of Granada, for instance. The decorative scheme has been connected to Pliny 
the Elder's descriptions of Roman paintings of military victories: 


Painting chiefly derived its rise to esteem at Rome, in my judgment, from 
Manius Valerius Maximus Messala, who in the year 490 after the founda- 
tion of the city first showed a picture in public on a side wall of the Curia 
Hostilia: the subject being the battle in Sicily in which he had defeated 
the Carthaginians and Hiero.... Also Lucius Hostilius Mancinus who had 
been the first to force an entrance into Carthage ... [displayed] in the 
forum a picture of the plan of the city and of the attacks upon it and by 
himself standing by it and describing to the public looking on the details 
of the siege, a piece of popularity hunting that won him the consulship 
at the next election. 


31 Pliny, Natural History, 9:277 (35.7.22-23). 
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Pliny's reference to depictions of Rome's capture of Carthage, the ancient 
city that developed into Tunis, must have circulated among the imperial court 
as Vermeyen documented the campaign. Charles' historians that accompanied 
him on the Tunis campaign were certainly aware of the passage— Felipe de 
Guevara (d. 1563), for instance, later translated it into his Comentarios de la 
pintura (written 1560). In addition to the Peinador decorations, Pliny's account 
perhaps also stimulated Vermeyen's frequent inclusion of himself in the Tunis 
scenes, where he served, like Mancinus, as describer of the emperor's deeds. 
The artist then had the subsequent task of visually describing the same deeds 
in the Peinador, and again in the tapestries where he also appears.?? 

Furthermore, the Peinador revived another ancient art. Pliny associated the 
work of Studius, “the first who in open galleries painted cities located by the 
sea,” with the reign of Augustus.?? The Peinador's views of Tunis, Goletta, and 
naval action decorate a room adjoining a loggia with views looking out over 
Granada. Through their reading of Pliny, then, Charles and his advisors began 
to associate the Antwerp school style of city view with the growing concept 
of renovatio simultaneously developing in imperial encomium. Vermeyen 
himself identified so closely with the views of the Tunis campaign that he 
painted his self-portrait with the city in the background. The artist perhaps 
intended the painting to state his position as imperial promoter and, like van 
den Wyngaerde, associate himself with the ancient inventor of the genre. The 
self-portrait did forever link Vermeyen, his city view, and Charles' victory in 
the minds of later admirers, as reproductions show (fig. 68).84 Yet, though 
Vermeyen was likely in Rome during Charles v's subsequent entry, he does not 
seem to have recorded the event. That job was left to other artists.?5 

Those artists included at least three from the Antwerp school: Anton van 
den Wyngaerde, Maarten van Heemskerck, and Hermann Posthumus. Van 
den Wyngaerde, as argued in the last chapter, was likely part of Charles' train 
during the 1535-36 procession through Italy. His views of Naples, Rome, and 
Genoa initially stemmed from this travel. Posthumus would have served as 


32 Horn, Vermeyen, 1:25-43, 285-88; Rosa López Torrijos, "Las pinturas de la Torre de la 
Estufa o del Peinador, in Carlos V y la Alhambra (Granada: Junta de Andalucía, Consejería 
de Cultura, 2000), 124-25. Dacos does not associate Vermeyen with this project, beyond 
giving their authorship to Alejandro Mayner and proposing Mayner's presence in Vermey- 
en's entourage upon arrival in Spain. Nicole Dacos, “Julio y Alejandro: Grutescos italianos 
y cartografía flamenca en el Peinador de la Reina,’ Cuadernos de la Alhambra 42 (2007): 
80-117. 

33 Quoted in McHam, Pliny and Artistic Culture, 171. 

34 van Mander, Lives, 157-58. 

35  OnVermeyens likelihood in Italy, see Horn, Vermeyen, 1:21-25. 
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a simpatico traveling companion, and together they found van Heemskerck 
already at work in Rome. 

Some of van Heemskerck's drawings reflect the construction undertaken in 
Rome for the triumphal entry. His view of the Roman Forum as seen from the 
Palatine (Roman Sketchbook I.6r+I.gr) shows preparations for the procession, 
and his drawing of St. Peter's Piazza in the Chatsworth collection shows the 
decorations simultaneously made there (figs. 54 and 55).86 Van Heemskerck 
also perhaps assisted in the entry's temporary decorations. He may have 
worked alongside Posthumus and other Flemish artists to decorate the trium- 
phal arch in Piazza San Marco.?" Those other artists might have included an- 
other city view artist—Michiel Gast, identified as the “Anonymous B” of the 
Roman Sketchbook, who drew Rome in a similar style to van Heemskerck and 
Posthumus.38 

Posthumus was in Rome from 1536-39, arriving in the train of Charles v.39 
Having aided Vermeyen in his documentation of Tunis and La Goletta during 


36 Michaelis, “Römische Skizzenbiicher” 131; Dunbar, "Drawing of Vatican,” 202. 

37 Vasari, Opere, 6:572—73; Dacos, Roma quanta fuit, 80-81. 

38 Ibid., 47-50; Veldman, "Anonymus B’” 369-81. Also on Gast's work in Rome, see Ribouil- 
lault, “Landscape,” 216-17. 

39 On Posthumus in Rome, Dacos, Roma quanta fuit, 17, 51-53, 73-83; Dacos, “Posthumus,” 
434-37; Dacos, "Anonyme A,’ 72-73; Dacos, “Posthumus et l'entrée," 2-13; Boon, “Two 
Drawings," 173-80. 
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the African campaign, Posthumus painted images of those battles on the San 
Marco arch for the Roman entry. Those paintings likely resembled Vermeyen's 
engravings and the subsequent Peinador frescoes. Posthumus also painted two 
historical scenes of Rome prevailing over Carthage on the towers of the Porta 
San Sebastiano, where Charles v entered the city. The paintings alluded to 
Charles' recent defeat of Tunis.^? 

Posthumus employed those same artistic powers in documenting the city 
of Rome. A second view by Posthumus in the Roman Sketchbook (11.92va—931) 
displays the city as seen from the Aventine hill. Both van Heemskerck and van 
den Wyngaerde used the same viewpoint, suggesting Posthumus' awareness of 
the other artists' city view material. His Panorama of Rome reflects that famil- 
iarity as well, where it shares intention, scope, and style. 

Like some of van Heemskerck's work, Posthumus' Rome (fig. 52) appears to 
celebrate Charles' Roman entry; like van den Wyngaerde's panoramas, it does 
so by recording the general route. Posthumus' Rome is dated 1536, the year of 
Charles' entry. The city, seen from Monte Caprino (part of the Capitoline hill 
southwest of the Campidoglio, fig. 53c), spreads out below the viewer. The 
figures next to the block inscribed with the date look out over the city also 
(fig. 53d), attesting to the artist's witnessing of the imperial festivities that year. 
The Monte's drying yard sits centrally in the forefront, a group of three figures 
meeting before it to also discuss the wide prospect (fig. 53e).*! The major mon- 
uments, such as the Castel Sant'Angelo (fig. 53e, upper left), the Colosseum 
(fig. 53f), and Sta. Maria Maggiore (fig. 53c, right), jut out of the urban fabric 
but appear natural in scale. Many, like Sta. Maria Maggiore with its “s. mar. 
maior" flanking its campanile, are labeled to aid the viewer in identification. 
Generic residences fill in the space between the monuments, but the houses 
do have individuality, adding naturalism. The city undulates along the topog- 
raphy of its territory, nestled within the hills and valleys. Posthumus presented 
the entire scene in a uniform, naturalistic perspective and scale corresponding 
to the viewer's position. The resulting experience is enlivened by the inclusion 
of figures on the same scale populating the scene. The artist shaded his pen 
and ink drawing with the use of hatching and the subsequent addition of ink 
wash, a technique that would become typical of the Antwerp school. In all, 
Posthumus' style recommends the artist's on-site sketching of the view. That 
idea transfers the apparent fidelity of the scene to its subject, suggesting that 
the image presents the city as it appeared during Charles' entry. 


40 Vasari, Opere, 6:572—73; Dacos, Roma quanta fuit, 82; Mitchell, "Two Roman Festivals,” 100. 
41 Lanciani, Golden Days, 29. 
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The Rome encompasses Charles' route in the central part of the view. The 
viewpoint from Monte Caprino places the viewer directly at the center of the 
route where one could expect to see the majority of the procession. The monu- 
ments at the beginning of the route— S. Paolo fouri le mura, Porta S. Sebastiano, 
andS. Gregorio—cannot be seen, nor can the Arch of Constantine be discerned, 
though the Colosseum directly behind it can (fig. 53f). Constantine’s arch may 
be obscured by the depicted Arch of Titus, which gave Charles entry onto the 
Forum (fig. 53g). From there he passed through the Arch of Septimius Severus. 
Then detouring around the Capitoline hill, which sits squarely in the center 
of the Rome topped by the Palazzo della Senatorio (fig. 53c), Charles passed 
on to San Marco, the campanile of which is labelled “s marco" (fig. 53e, right), 
and then to the Campo de'Fiori. Though the piazza itself cannot be seen past 
the buildings, the Palazzo della Cancelleria just behind it rises above the fabric 
(fig. 53a, lower right). These buildings flank the Campo de'Fiori.^? From there, 
Charles proceeded up the via del Pellegrino, across the Ponte Sant'Angelo, and 
then over to St. Peter's (fig. 53a, upper left). St. Peter's sits just above the Campo 
de Fiori, making a clear line of sight for the last destination. The procession fol- 
lowed a majority of the cavalcata del possesso, the path a new pope took from 
the Lateran to the Vatican in a symbolic act of possession of the city. Charles' 
procession similarly demonstrated possession of Rome, though diplomatically 
skirted the traditional Roman civic government center at the Campidoglio on 
the Capitoline.43 

The viewpoint of the panorama takes in the entire city from almost that lo- 
cation, and encompasses it as well. The Capitoline Hill was already famous for 
inciting reminiscences of ancient imperial glory.** The Rome nearly recreates 
Poggio Bracciolini's described experience of overlooking the city from there, 
a panorama he associated with the faded greatness of the Roman empire.*5 
Poggio's rest at the ruined Tarpeian citadel corresponds to Posthumus' position 
on Monte Caprino, particularly his depicted figures next to the dated stone 
and other ruins (figs. 52 and 53d). The art theorist and architect Leon Battista 
Alberti (1404-72) also used the Capitoline as the central point to survey Rome's 


42 Inexplicably, the Cancelleria is labelled "S Jorge,” presumably meaning San Giorgio, which 
is on the opposite side of Monte Caprino. 

43 On Charles’ entrance into Rome in 1536, Ordine pompe; Ceffino, Entrata; Chastel, "Entrées 
de Charles, 199-201; Mitchell, “Two Roman Festivals,” 99-100. 

44 Charles Stinger, “The Campidoglio as the Locus of Renovatio Imperii in Renaissance 
Rome,” in Art and Politics in Late Medieval and Early Renaissance Rome 1250-1500 (Notre 
Dame, Ind.: University of Notre Dame Press, 1990), especially 135-39. Also see Ribouil- 
lault, “Landscape,” especially 211-20. 

45 Bracciolini, De varietate fortunae, 91. Cf. chapter 1. 
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monuments for a map of the city, as related in his Descriptio urbis Romae 
(c. 1450).^9 Alberti's positioning of the hill reflected his consideration of the 
site's symbolic location at the city's, and former empire's, topographical and 
synecdocal core. Posthumus' illustration of those earlier poetic and mathemat- 
ical visions updated them. Now instead of ruins reflecting a former glory, the 
renovations of the urban fabric call to mind the renovatio of the Holy Roman 
Empire. 

Through Posthumus' inked gaze, the viewer symbolically gains possession 
of the city as he or she follows Charles' physical procession to do the same. 
Such an active viewpoint suggests a powerful, perhaps imperial, patron. It is 
even tempting to find in the panorama representations of the impresa that 
appeared so often in the actual procession. The route as Posthumus depicted 
it passes through multiple doubled towers. The Senatorio and the Torre delle 
Milizie (fig. 53c)—the two most prominent towers in the view—flank Charles’ 
exit from the imperial forum, representing the center of that ancient empire 
to which he consistently made reference and yet moved beyond. Another two 
towers appear just below the Belvedere (fig. 53h). Through these architectural 
allusions to the imperial persona, Posthumus' Rome could transform the city 
into an extension of Charles' dominio, celebrating the visit without aggravating 
the local powers of city and church. 

The entry marked Charles’ first visit to the Eternal City, and was in some way 
reparation for his troops’ sacking of the city less than a decade before.” At the 
same time, Charles v took the opportunity to view the city's ruins for himself, 
determining the route through the forum so that he could gaze upon its monu- 
ments. He repeated Bracciolini's and Alberti's experience, further connecting 
the viewing of Rome's urban fabric to a reestablishment of the ancient em- 
pire's glory. The ceremony embellished Charles' imperial authority with that of 
the ancient Roman empire, using the city and its setting as both background 
and support for his claims. The entry, then, depended on spectatorship of the 
city, its monuments, and the events that happened within it. The Flemish art- 
ists there helped both in preparing the route and in recording the occasion. 
With such documentation, Charles could propagandize his growing idea of 
renewing the golden age of an ancient Christian empire, combining Augustus' 
Pax Romana with Constantine's and Charlemagne's rules. The publication of 
these ideas, in city view or written form, linked the antiquities of Rome and its 


46 Leon Battista Alberti, Descriptio urbis Romae, eds. Jean-Yves Boriaud and Francesco Furlan 
(Florence: Olschki, 2005). On Alberti's Descriptio and Poggio, see Maier, Rome Measured 
and Imagined, 25-31, with further sources. 

47 Chastel, Sack of Rome, 209. 
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ancient empire to Charles' rule, just as did the distribution of Vermeyen's view 
of Tunis in its many forms. Rome then became, like Tunis, the site of Charles' 
triumph and establishment of his imperial dominion. 

Also working in Rome at about the same time were other Netherlandish 
artists, such as Michiel Coxcie in c. 1530-39 and Lambert Lombard (c. 1505- 
66) in c. 1537.48 Some of these artists may have also contributed to the entry's 
ephemeral decorations, working alongside van Heemskerck and Posthumus. 
Other unknown artists have left us a handful of anonymous views of Rome 
in the same Antwerp school style. For instance, a view of St. Peter's Piazza 
in the Nelson-Atkins Museum, Kansas City, shows the same image as van 
Heemskerck's. It too dates to c. 1536-45, since it also shows the new triumphal 
arch facade installed for the entry and the old campanile.*9 It also shows a 
similar viewpoint and use of staffage. Figures come and go along the steps, but 
no procession points to a specific event. 

The year 1536, then, was a watershed moment for the Antwerp school. Many 
of its early practitioners were simultaneously in Rome, working on the same 
project for the same person, Charles v. Their imperial patron (or at least his 
court representatives) then became the school's first major proponent and 
helped to initiate its passage into common patronage. 


3 Technique, Style, and Viewing Experiences 


The methods of the Antwerp school are best explained through a discussion 
of the work of its most productive member, Anton van den Wyngaerde. The 
Flemish artist left a legacy of hundreds of drawings that thoroughly evince the 
steps involved in his process. Egbert Haverkamp-Begemann first explained van 
den Wyngaerde's process, which I have expanded on elsewhere.5? In brief, van 
den Wyngaerde worked towards his final presentation drawings through a se- 
ries of smaller, detailed on-site sketches as exemplified in his preparatory work 
for the view of Bruges (traditionally dated c. 1558; fig. 69). To build up the over- 
all fabric of the city required a basic sequence of about four steps. He began 
by roughly sketching the composition of the city, schematically laying it out to 


48 Jonckheere and Suykerbuyk, “Life and Times,” 29; Leuschner, “Young Talent,’ 50-63; Chris- 
tian, “For the Delight” 143; van Mander, Lives, 138, 292. 

49 Dunbar “Drawing of Vatican,” 195-204. Anonymous Flemish Artist, A View of Old 
St. Peter's, bistre line and wash on paper, 30.8 x 47.3 cm., Nelson-Atkins Museum of Art, 
Kansas City, F68-39. The Nelson-Atkins currently dates the drawing to 1530. http://art 
.nelson-atkins.org/objects/3564/a-view-of-old-st-peters [accessed 18 April 2018]. 

50 Haverkamp-Begemann, “Spanish Views,” 58-62; Gregg, “Further Insights,” 323-42. 
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FIGURE 69 Anton van den Wyngaerde, Bruges, with detail of artist, c. 1557—58, ink and 
watercolor on paper, 44.4 x 115.2 cm 


grasp the overall topography. He then made a detailed sketch of the profile of 
the city from a point outside of it, preferably at a height enabling him to look 
out over the subject. He then moved to the edge of the city, for instance, at 
the top of a gate, to sketch the areas hidden from him by the walls and front 
buildings. Finally, he climbed to a high point in the center of the city like Dürer 
climbed the tower of Antwerp's Cathedral, and sketched the "back" of the city 
and its surrounding countryside. Occasionally overly complicated urban fab- 
rics would require breaking up a fore-, middle-, or background drawing into 
two studies, as in Granada. In addition, van den Wyngaerde made individual 
detail studies of the major monuments of the city, which themselves required 
one or two preparatory sketches, sometimes done directly in pen. 

The majority of sketches were made with black chalk at first, which the art- 
ist then went over with pen and ink, making corrections to scale and position 
as required. He next took all of these sketches back to his studio for chalk trans- 
fer to assimilate the various sketches into a single drawing. Again he traced the 
chalk with ink and made corrections. Often this drawing served as the final 
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drawing, but sometimes, after making the necessary corrections and adding 
texture, shading, and other naturalistic details such as figures, the artist copied 
the view once again. In the last step he applied watercolors to the final drawing 
to increase its presentation quality. 

With van den Wyngaerde's process explicated, we can posit the same meth- 
ods for the entire Antwerp school. The remarkable stylistic similarity amongst 
the school's views suggests a closely acquainted group of artists using the same 
techniques. The process, complicated by the amount of visual information 
that required handling, was deliberate and straightforward. Judging from the 
standardization within van den Wyngaerde's views, that process became in- 
stitutionalized as its practitioners taught it to their students. In this way, the 
artists of the Antwerp school maintained their methods and specialized in a 
distinct type of view. 

Other artist's views show evidence to support this institutionalization of 
method. The qualities of Massys' Brussels recommend its status as a preparatory 
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sketch from nature for a later final view (fig. 63). Indications include the small 
and fast strokes of the pen that build up forms without regard to precision; 
the greater detail given to the urban fabric in the center of the composition, 
especially to the monuments, while the surrounding countryside is only lightly 
sketched with a few quick strokes and loops; the inscriptions labeling the mon- 
uments; and its small size (9.7 x 27.9 cm.). The improper positioning of some 
of the monuments noticed by Dunbar further identifies it as a quick sketch 
meant for determining the composition.5! The apparent lack of chalk under- 
drawing and its cut-down edges reinforce this assessment. 

Among the other artists, van Heemskerck, Posthumus, and Gast (or 
Anonymous B) regularly used black chalk underdrawings overlaid with pen 
in the Roman Sketchbook—particularly in the landscape drawings? Van 
Heemskerck sometimes used red chalk but reserved it primarily for copying 
statuary. Van den Wyngaerde similarly favored black chalk—he used red chalk 
in only three of his extant drawings.5? Van Heemskerck also sometimes drew 
directly in pen like van den Wyngaerde, particularly when quickly sketching 
monuments to work out form. Both artists tended to use variation in their ink 
lines to provide both texture and modeling in a more precise manner than 
Massys' Brussels shows, and could use ink wash to provide shading—see van 
Heemskerck's Roman Forum (fig. 6) and van den Wyngaerde's Rome from Monte 
Gianicolo or Quirinal (figs. 45 and 49). Posthumus' Rome shows the same use 
of line and wash (fig. 52). Van Heemskerck depended on hatching much more 
than van den Wyngaerde, and his hatchmarks tend to precision, while van den 
Wyngaerde’s are loose and irregular yet provide further texture—much like 
Massys' Brussels. Posthumus' Rome also shares this textural, rather than spa- 
tial, interest in hatching. 

In general, that similarity of practice seems to have led to correspond- 
ing styles. The artists from this period display such homogenous hands that 
scholars have often had trouble distinguishing between them. Two notorious 
examples of this difficulty are the Berlin Roman Sketchbook and the so-called 
Errara Sketchbook located in Brussels. The Berlin sketchbook has recently been 


» 


51 Dunbar “View of Brussels?" 392-94. 

52 See, for instance, van Heemskerck’s drawing of the Pantheon, Roman Sketchbook, 1.101, or 
of St. Peter's, 1.151; or Posthumus Panorama, 11.91v—921, which has chalk at least in the top 
right corner. Also see John Oliver Hand, The Age of Bruegel: Netherlandish Drawings in the 
Sixteenth Century (Washington, D.C.: National Gallery of Art, 1986), 190-94; Dacos, Fiam- 
minghi a Roma, 1508-1608: Artistes des Pays-Bas et de la principauté de Liége à Rome de la 
Renaissance 195-96, 223-24, 281, 423-24. 

53 Gregg, “Further Insights,” 337. 
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divided amongst van Heemskerck, Posthumus, and Gast, though uncertainties 
still abound with regards to the exact attributions.54 The Errara Sketchbook, 
filled mostly with landscape drawings, also originated among Antwerp art- 
ists and possibly within the Antwerp school. Now generally accepted to be by 
three different artists, scholars still cannot agree on their identities, or even on 
how to distinguish between the images. Attributions have included Joachim 
Patinir, Quentin Massys, Matthys Cock (c. 1510-48), Hans Vereycken (active 
c. 1530-40), and Cornelis Massys, among others. The last three attributions are 
the most convincing, but still remain inconclusive.5? The similarity of hands 
and styles in this sketchbook shows a strong correlation among a group of art- 
ists in Antwerp at this time, and demonstrates the close-knit character of the 
Antwerp school. 

Van den Wyngaerde's view of Bruges is also exemplary in its depiction of 
the school's style. The city spreads out in a panorama below the viewing posi- 
tion. An artist sitting on the hill in the foreground (fig. 69 detail), overlooking 
the city, marks the attainable viewpoint and enables the incorporation of the 
viewer into the extra-urban fabric. A road lies below the hill, with roads com- 
ing to meet it from either side of the foreground. Pedestrians, riders on horse- 
back, and carts travel these roads, coming and going from the city. Again, the 
view reproduces what Pliny described of Studius' landscapes, which included 
"several persons walking or sailing or on their way by land to their villas on the 
backs of donkeys or in carriages.”56 The scene's staffage not only alludes to its 
ancient patrimony, but also adds interest and a sense of scale, while the roads 
add to the transitive qualities of the image. They lead one into the composi- 
tion, towards and then into the city through its gates. The viewer becomes an 
entrant not just into the painting by standing next to the artist, but into the 
city itself alongside the rest of the staffage. Furthermore, the staffage aids the 
claim made by the artist-figure on the hill that van den Wyngaerde recorded a 
sight directly in front of him. Nevertheless, the fidelity remains illusory, as the 


54 Veldman, “Roman Sketchbooks’ 11-24. 

55 Burton L. Dunbar, "Some Observations on the ‘Errera Sketchbook’ in Brussels,” Bulletin — 
Museés des beaux-arts de Belgique 21 (1972): 53-82; Hand, Age of Bruegel, 57; Peintre et 
l'arpenteur, 104—5, no. 36; Christopher Wood, "The Errera Sketchbook and the Landscape 
Drawing on Grounded Paper" in Herri met de Bles: Studies and Explorations of the World 
Landscape Tradition, eds. Norman E. Muller, Betsy J. Rosasco, and James H. Marrow (Turn- 
hout: Brepols, 1998), 101-16. The authorship of sketches in the Antwerp sketchbook, which 
includes views of Antwerp, is also disputed, see Holm Bevers, "The Antwerp Sketchbook 
of the Bles Workshop in the Berlin Kupferstichkabinett,” in ibid., 39-48, especially 40-41. 

56 Quoted in McHam, Pliny and Artistic Culture, 171. 
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relative scale between recognizable monuments and generic urban filler lacks 
cohesiveness. The main monuments tower out of their surrounding fabric. In 
addition, those monuments appear in profile, contrasting them against the 
angled perspective of the city. 

Despite such dissonance, the effect is one of unity. This effect, and the 
Antwerp school's style, is dependent on the artists' technique. The empirical 
process breaks up the large urban form into smaller and smaller pieces through 
optical investigation. The artist then rebuilds the city on the page by recombin- 
ing those parts. 

In this way, an Antwerp school city view presents an urban whole, one that 
is at once cohesive and also focused on individual moments. These studied 
moments provide the Antwerp school city view with its unique style. That style 
offers a visualization of a visitor's experience—on approach to a city one has 
the impression of an unfathomable whole, an impression strengthened upon 
entrance once the visitor is swallowed in a city's movements. The transformed 
armchair-traveler then visits urban monuments and slowly builds a mental 
image of the city, piecing it together in his or her head just as the artist does on 
the page. The visitor comes to know the city through its parts and what occurs 
amidst those parts. The anonymity of the generic architectural filler provides 
an urban blank screen upon which viewers can project their own experiences 
of those cities, or their imagined ones. The filler allows for movement between 
the represented monuments, providing the thread that holds together the tap- 
estry of the entire urban form. 

The opticality of the Antwerp school city views permits psychological en- 
trance, at the same time as it suggests witnessing. The Antwerp school viewer 
is emphatically not the distanced, removed spectator floating above the land 
as found in de’Barbari’s work and others like it, but rather remains rooted 
to the ground. The views mimic an experience many would recognize— 
traveling to a city and seeing the destination in the distance; standing over a 
city and admiring the prospect. The participatory aspect derives directly from 
the Antwerp school process, the optical and artistic nature of it working to 
recreate the artist's vision, translated onto paper and then transferred to an 
audience's eyes. 

Overlooking a city had come to be appreciated in the sixteenth century. 
Dürer, for instance, seemed drawn to such landscape prospects. In addition 
to his professed admiration for those Netherlandish views mentioned above, 
such as that from the Antwerp Cathedral, he found numerous beautiful land- 
scapes to admire in Brussels in late August 1520. He first visited Charles v's 
Coudenberg Palace, noting especially "the fountains, labyrinth, and Beast- 
garden; anything more beautiful and pleasing to me and more like a Paradise, 
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FIGURE 70 Albrecht Diirer, Park at Coudenberg Palace, 
Brussels, 1520, ink on paper, 28.3 x 40 cm. 
Kupferstichkabinett der Akademie der 
bildenden Künste Wien, HZ 2475 


I have never seen.’5” He liked it so much, he captured this “Paradise,” the 
Coudenberg's park, in ink from a palace window (fig. 70). The drawing again 
resembles in style the Antwerp school drawings, with its quick outlines of veg- 
etation, structures, tiltyard, and staffage, and brief hatchmarks for shading and 
texture. It compares closely to van den Wyngaerde's studies, such as those for 
his English palaces (e.g., Richmond Palace, fig. 61) or London (fig. 15). Dürer then 
admired the "very splendid Townhall, large, and covered with beautiful carved 
stonework, and it has a noble, open tower."5 He also remarked upon the “most 
beautiful view, at which one cannot but wonder” from Count Henry 111 of 
Nassau's townhouse.59 In all cases, Dürer's remarks are interspersed with ap- 
preciation for Flemish paintings and other artworks and wonders that he saw, 
suggesting his aesthetic appreciation for these urban visions. 

Such appreciation had its origins in the previous century. Poggio had already 
described the soothing amenities of gazing out over Rome when Alberti recom- 
mended similar views for recreational lodgings in his treatise on architecture, 


57 “Ich hab gesehen uns Königs hau zu Brüssel Hunden hinaus die Brunnen, Labyrinth, Tier- 
garten, das ich lustiger ding, mir gefálliger gleich einen paradyf$, nie gesehen hab.” Dürer, 
"Tagebuch," 155. Translated in Dürer, Diary, 101. 

58 “Jtem zu Prüssel ist ein fast köstlich Rathaus, groß und von schöner mafwerck gehauen, 
mit einem herrlichen durchsichtigen thurn.” Dürer, “Tagebuch,” 155. Translated in Dürer, 
Diary, 101. 

59 “Di& haut leit hoch, darauf ist das schónst aussehen, darob sich zu verwundern ist. Und 
ich glaub nit, das in allen deutschen landen des gleichen sey" Dürer, "Tagebuch," 155. 
Translated in Dürer, Diary, 102. 
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De re aedificatoria (written 1443-52). In building a country house, or villa, 
Alberti claimed that "[the owner] could enjoy all the benefit and delight of 
breeze, sun, and view. [The villa] should have ... a view of some city, town, 
stretch of coast, or plain...."6° Scholars often tout the Medici villa at Fiesole, 
dated to c. 1451/55, as the manifestation of Alberti's precepts. The architects 
designed the villa and grounds specifically with the view in mind, creating 
a terrace to look out over the city to the south, and a loggia that framed the 
Mugnone valley to the west.9! The humanist Angelo Poliziano (1454-94), while 
a guest at the villa, felt the view worthy of comment in an invitation to his col- 
league Marsilio Ficino (1433-99) to join him: “you find [the villa] commands a 
full prospect of the city"52? Giovanni Pico della Mirandola (1463-94), a fellow 
humanist and neighbor of the Medici villa, confirmed the commanding view 
of the city in another letter to Ficino: "From the farm, despite being hidden in 
the woods, one can nevertheless see and admire Florence.” Ficino, writing in 
1488 of his stay in the area with Pico, concurred: "When once I and my noble 
master Pico della Mirandola were wandering among the hills of Fiesole, we 
saw spread out beneath us all Florence— fields, houses and, in the middle, over 
the Arno, mist, and on the other side, steep mountains." The artists Antonio 
(c. 1432-98) and Piero (c. 1441-96) Pollaiuolo even celebrated the view from 
the window of Lorenzo de’ Medici's (1449-92) room in their Annunciation 
(1470), a view that can still be seen today.5? 

Following the Villa Medici at Fiesole, later patrons constructed villas with 
belvedere-loggias to similarly orient the visitor in a viewing position relative 
to a specific urban landscape. In 1485-87, Pope Innocent VII (r. 1484-92) built 
the Villa Belvedere on the Monte S. Egidio just outside the Vatican. Originally 
this villa, now enclosed by connecting walls of the Vatican complex, had an 
unrestricted sight of the Tiber, the city of Rome, Monte Mario, and the Sabine 
hills from its open loggia. The building's plan was designed specifically to ac- 
cent the views, and the name of the villa itself suggests the fame of the pan- 
oramas. To further the viewing effect, Innocent VIII in c. 1488 had Bernardino 
Pinturicchio (c. 1452-1513) paint portraits of famous cities of Italy, though very 
little remains of these today. The design has been interpreted as the first effort 


60 Leon Battista Alberti, L'architettura, trans. Cosimo Bartoli (Florence: Torrentino, 1550), 
152. Translated in Leon Battista Alberti, On the Art of Building in Ten Books, trans. Joseph 
Rykwert, Neil Leach, and Robert Tevernor (Cambridge, Mass.: M1T Press, 1991), 145. 

61 Donata Mazzini and Simone Martini, Villa Medici a Fiesole: Leon Battista Alberti e il proto- 
tipo di villa rinascimentale / Villa Medici, Fiesole: Leon Battista Alberti and the Prototype of 
the Renaissance Villa, trans. Caroline Howard (Florence: Centro di della Edisimi, 2004). 

62 This and the following two letters are translated in full in ibid., 83-84. 

63 Ibid., 157-58. 
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to reproduce Studius' painting.9^ Later villas repeated the Villa Belvedere's 
intentions in the hills around Rome, such as the Villa Lante (begun c. 1518) 
and the Villa Madama (begun 1518), both designed and decorated by artists in 
Raphael’s workshop. Both villas included loggias from which to view Rome.55 
The Villa Lante's loggia intentionally invokes ancient Roman appreciation 
of the city. The inscription above the loggia's door—HINC TOTAM LICET 
AESTIMARE ROMAM— quotes an epigram by the Roman poet Martial 
(c. 38/41-c. 103 CE) describing the ancient villa of Julius Martial that original- 
ly stood near there, from which one could "see the seven sovereign hills and 
take the measure of all Rome [hinc septum dominos videre montis et totem 
licet estimate Romam].” Recreating such views in sixteenth-century Rome, as 
scholar James F. O'Gorman noted, enabled its inhabitants to associate their 
present with classical antiquity.96 The view from the Villa Lante's loggia, on the 
Gianicolo hill, is very close to van den Wyngaerde's drawn view, demonstrating 
again how the Antwerp school's products could present renovatio by reproduc- 
ing panoramas of the city. 

Charles v would bring the appreciation of viewing the city, and its poten- 
tial for demonstrating his reestablishment of an ancient and Christian Roman 
power, to Spain. Perhaps inspired by the Belvedere loggia and other Roman 
villas, he commissioned another artist associated with Raphael's workshop, 


64 McHam, Pliny and Artistic Culture, 171-73; Denis Ribouillault, “Les paysages urbains de 
la loggia du Belvédére d'Innocent VIII au Vatican: nostalgie de l'Antique, géographie et 
croisades à la fin du XV* siècle,” Studiolo 8 (2010): 139-67; Jean-Michel Croisille, Paysages 
dans la peinture romaine (Paris: Picard, 2010), 12-14; Pietro Scarpellini and Maria Rita Sil- 
vestrelli, Pintoricchio (Milan: Federico Motta Editore, 2003), 100; Claudia La Malfa, Pin- 
toricchio a Roma: La seduzione dell'antico (Milan: Silvana, 2000), 31; Simona Olivetti, “La 
Historia Naturalis (xxxv, 116-17) di Plinio il Vecchio, fonte per la decorazione della Loggia 
del Belvedere di Innocenzo VIII," Storia dell'arte 59 (1987): 5-10; David R. Coffin, The Villa 
in the Life of Renaissance Rome (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1979), 69-87; Juer- 
gen Schulz, “Pinturicchio and the Revival of Antiquity,’ Journal of the Warburg and Cour- 
tauld Institutes 25 (1962): 35-55; Sven Sandström, “The Programme for the Decoration of 
the Belvedere of Innocent VIII," Konsthistorisk Tidskrift 29 (1960): 35-75; James S. Acker- 
man, “The Belvedere as Classical Villa,’ Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 14 
(1951), 70-91; Vasari, Opere, 3:498. 

65 On the Villa Lante, see Janiculum-Gianicolo: Storia, topografia, monumenti, leggende 
dall'antichita al rinascimento, ed. Eva Margareta Steinby (Rome: Institutum Romanum 
Finalandiae, 1996). On the Villa Madama, see Christoph Luitpold Frommel, “Villa Mad- 
ama,’ in Raffaello architetto, eds. Christoph Luitpold Frommel, Stefano Ray, and Manfredo 
Tafuri (Milan: Electa, 1984), 311-56. For both, see Coffin, The Villa in the Life of Renaissance 
Rome 245-67; Margherita Azzi Visentini, La villa in Italia: Quattrocento e Cinquecento 
(Milan: Electa, 1995), 95-116. 

66 The Martial epigram is quoted and translated in James F. O'Gorman, “The Villa Lante in 
Rome: Some Drawings and Some Observations,’ Burlington Magazine 113 (1971): 133-38. 
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the Spanish artist Pedro Machuca (c. 1490—1550), to renovate a section of the 
Alhambra in the 1530s. To better incorporate its views of Granada and the exten- 
sive plain to the north and west, Machuca redesigned the tower today known 
as the Peinador de la Reina (fig. 67).6’ The Peinador looks directly out over the 
Albayzín, the traditional Moorish quarter of the city. The tower's suite includes 
the scenes of the Tunis campaign derived from Vermeyen's work. These paint- 
ings celebrate the emperor's conquering of the Ottoman empire's African base 
of operations, while the views over Granada recall how Charles' grandfather, 
Ferdinand r1, closed the reconquista in 1492 when he took Granada back from 
the Nasrid Emirate, making all of Spain Christian again. These Christian victo- 
ries are then framed within the revived Augustan painting genre of Studius, al- 
legorizing the renovatio of the Holy Roman Empire. The design and decoration 
of the Peinador makes explicit the connections between actual views of cities 
and the Antwerp school views in both form and in symbolism. 

To affirm their optical properties, Antwerp school city views frequently in- 
clude a viewing figure offeringa visual directive, as seen in van den Wyngaerde's 
Bruges (fig. 69). Posthumus' Rome, for instance, includes figures next to the 
date that gaze towards the city, pointing and discussing it (fig. 53d). They sug- 
gest that the panorama is in fact worth attention. Their placement next to 
the date claims the drawing's immediacy of portrayal. Van den Wyngaerde's 
Rome from the Quirinal includes a seated figure similarly gesturing to include 
the panorama of the Eternal City (fig. 5oi). Such figures also appear in the art- 
ist's views of Guadalupe, Monzon, Carmona, Valladolid, Servera, Segovia, and 
Darocha. In the latter, a conspicuous gentleman stands next to his horse and 
attendant on a bluff in the center of the foreground overlooking the city below. 

The Antwerp school's viewing figures not only offer instruction to audienc- 
es, but also attest to the school's optical process of creation. The artists them- 
selves gazed, in just such a fashion, upon the landscapes placed before the 
viewer. A special subset of the viewing figure—the artist figure— deliberately 
recalls the artistic process and, thus, the artist's perspective as eyewitness.88 
The inclusion of a figure who sketches the city began with the so-called Chain 
Map (fig. 4). Since this engraving was based on an earlier view of Florence 
by Rosselli now only partially extant, it is unknown whether the figure was 


67 Cuadernos de la Alhambra, Vol. 42 (Granada: Patronato de la Alhambra y el Generalife, 
2007); Rosa López Torrijos, “La escuela de Rafael y el bodegón espanol,” Archivo Español de 
Arte LIX (1986): 33-52; Rosa López Torrijos, “L'influsso di Raffaello nella pittura Spagnola 
del Cinquecento, in Raffaello e l'Europa, Marcello Fagiolo and Maria Luisa Madonna, eds. 
(Rome: Istituto poligrafico e Zecca dello Stato, Libreria dello Stato, 1990), 703-13. 

68 Nuti, “Mapped Views,” 553. 
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originally included.5? Only a few artists working in a similar style to Rosselli in- 
cluded such figures, such as Melchior Lorich, who illustrated himself drawing 
the panorama of Constantinople (1559).7° Lorich traveled to Rome and to the 
Netherlands, and may have learned the technique in one of those locations, 
given that inclusion of a self-portrait is primarily associated with the Antwerp 
school. 

The school employed the artist figure on a regular basis. Vermeyen es- 
tablished the trope with his self-portrait in the Sack of Tunis (fig. 17). Van 
Heemskerck included an artist figure amidst two of his self-portrait works. 
The title page to his Judaeae gentis clades (1569) shows the sketching artist, 
his leg hanging over his own signature, sitting next to a plinth with a bust of 
van Heemskerck on its opposite side (fig. 71). The same sketching man appears 
in the background of his Self-Portrait with Colosseum drawing the eponymous 
Roman ruin. With these images, van Heemskerck sought to construct an artis- 
tic identity for himself defined by his technique of in situ drawing, from which 
the authenticity and authority of his images derive.” As further evidence, van 
Heemskerck's Roman Forum includes an artist drawing the Arch of Septimius 
Severus, with a group of figures gathered around him watching (fig. 6 detail). 

In his later, Spanish period, van den Wyngaerde frequently employed sketch- 
ing figures in presentation drawings. Artists can be found in Toro, Madrid, 
Cyllio, Monzon, and Jaen. Jaen has a very clear figure drawing the prospect 
while seated next to a ruined column just above the signature “Anto. vanden 
Wyngaerd f. / @ 1567" (fig. 72). Van den Wyngaerde usually signed his Spanish 
views with some form of "fecit ad vivim.” In Jaen, the sketching figure replaces 
those words by a visual version of "ad vivim” 

By contrast, more measured views, those depending on surveys and plans 
like de'Barbari's Venice, generally lacked sketching figures. The ideality of a 
de'Barbari-type view itself signaled the image's status as an artistic produc- 
tion. Since there was no way to see a city from the angle and height presented 
in Venice, the view could only have been constructed through the mind, with 
the aid of applied mathematical instruments.” De'Barbari's Mercury figure in 
his Venice underscores the view's ideality. By the end of the century, however, 


69 Nuti, Ritratti di città, 138. 

70 Nigel Westbrook, Kenneth Rainsbury Dark and Rene van Meeuwen, "Constructing Mel- 
chior Lorichs's Panorama of Constantinople," Journal of the Society of Architectural Histo- 
rians 69 (2010): 62-87. 

71 Maarten van Heemskerck, Self-Portrait with the Colosseum, 1553, oil on panel, 42.2 x 54 
cm. Fitzwilliam Museum, University of Cambridge, 103. Veldman, “Heemskerck en Italië,” 
127—28, 136-38; DiFuria, “Eternal Eye,” 157-70. 

72 Schulz, “View of Venice,” 441. 
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FIGURE 71 

Philips Galle after Maarten van 
Heemskerck, frontispice of Judaeae 
gentis clades, 1569, engraving, 14.2 x 
20cm 





FIGURE 72 

Anton van den Wyngaerde, detail of 
artist from Jaén, 1567, ink on paper, 29.2 
x 101.4 cm 





FIGURE 73 
Bonaventura Billocardi after Stefano Buonsignori, Florence, detail of cartographer 





Stefano Buonsignori found it expedient to use the artist-figure trope to broad- 
cast the cartographic quality of his 1584 map of Florence (fig. 73). His figure 
holds up a giant compass with which he measures the city laid out below in a 
homogenous style to Venice. 


4 Coalition 


Meanwhile, at about the same time as van Heemskerck's, Posthumus’, and van 
den Wyngaerde's return to the Netherlands c. 1538-45, a second generation of 
Antwerp-trained artists trained in Antwerp, many of whom also travelled to 
Italy, began producing city views. Like the first generation, these artists made 
sketches of cities on site with the same methods, and would then use those to 
produce more finished artworks in their workshops, sometimes much later. 
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Their work also regularly exhibits the same iconographic inertia, as the same 
viewpoints of the same cities are frequently depicted. The results become 
slightly more disparate in the variation of hands but remain recognizable as a 
school, and useful to Charles v and his dependents. 

One of the first of these was Hendrick van Cleve 111 (c. 1525-1590/95). Van 
Cleve trained in Frans Floris' workshop in Antwerp, and then at the end of 
his apprenticeship traveled to Italy in 1550—51. There van Cleve made sketch- 
es of, among others, a panorama from the Gianicolo hill that was later used 
as source for an engraving, published posthumously by Hendrik Hondius in 
c. 1600 (fig. 74)."? The print demonstrates van Cleve's inclusion in the Antwerp 
school, with its similar point of view and naturalistic detail. Van Cleve's rep- 
etition of the Monte Gianicolo viewpoint already employed by van den 
Wyngaerde and van Heemskerck suggests further standardization amongst 
the artists. Van Cleve also made other views of Rome, Florence, and Naples, 
of which those extant are generally dated to between 1583 and 1589. These are 
most likely reworked drawings of those made earlier during van Cleve's Italian 
journey. His viewing position in these later drawings is often slightly more el- 
evated than the other Antwerp school artists. Yet he regularly included stan- 
dard features. His view of Rome from the Oppian Hill (c. 1583-88, fig. 75) shows 
two figures in the foreground who gesticulate towards the panorama spread 
below them. To the left of these viewing figures, a seated artist draws the city. 
Like van Heemskerck, van Cleve also used his drawings later to produce paint- 
ings and prints. His View of the Belvedere and Rome (1589, Musées Royaux des 
Beaux-Arts de Belgique, Brussels) shows the sculpture courtyard with a pan- 
orama of the city beyond. His Various Ruins and Views (c. 1560), a print series 
published by Philip Galle, includes panoramas of Rome and views of some of 
its monuments, as well as images from around Naples, Lucca, Loreto, Tivoli, 
and even distant regions like Corfu and Dresden to which he did not travel. 
The latter images, according to the biographer Karel van Mander, he received 
from Melchior Lorich.”4 Van Cleve's continued use of this imagery, despite the 
authorship, demonstrates his interest in the evidentiary, optical qualities of 
such drawings. 

Van Cleve's contemporary, Jan van der Straet, came to Italy as well, but 
ended up staying (hence the more common appellation Giovanni Stradano). 
Though born in Bruges, he apprenticed under Pieter Aertsen (1508-75) in 


73 Nadine Orenstein, "The Large Panorama of Rome by Hendrik Hondius I after Hendrick 
van Cleef III," Bulletin van het Rijksmuseum (1990): 25-36. 

74 Philips Galle after Hendrick van Cleve 111, Ruinarum Varii Prospectus, Ruriumq. Aliquot 
Delineationes, c. 1560. Van Mander, Lives, 178-81. 
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FIGURE 74 Hendrik Hondius after Hendrick van Cleve 111, Panorama of Rome, c. 1600, engrav- 
ing, 52.3 x 2251 cm 


Antwerp between c. 1542 and 1545. After joining the Guild of St. Luke there in 
1545, he travelled towards Italy. He paused in Lyon and Venice on the way, ar- 
riving in Florence c. 1548 or 1549. Stradano then went to Rome for the Jubilee of 
1550, where he stayed for an indeterminate time, maybe as long as three years.?5 

Upon his return to Florence c. 1551-53, in addition to designing tapestries, 
he began to assist in Battista del Tasso's (1500—55) decorations for the Duchess 
Eleanora de Toledo's (1522-62) apartments in the Palazzo Vecchio. According 
to sixteenth-century art critic Raffaello Borghini (1537-88), Stradano “painted 
in a terrace the principal cities of Italy”? This terrace was on the third floor 
of the palace, above the Duchess's second-floor rooms. A 1553 inventory re- 
corded on 27 October two large city views on canvas, one of Pisa at 146 cm. 
long, and one of Genoa at 233.6 cm., that must have been made by Stradano.”” 


75  OnStradano, see Baroni and Sellink, Stradanus, especially 13, 31, 36, 42; Raffaello Borghini, 
Il Riposo (Florence: Marescotti, 1584), 579-84. Borghini's claims that Stradano is in Ant- 
werp by 1537, apprenticing under Aertsen from 1537-40, and returned to Florence follow- 
ing the end of the Jubilee year, do not coordinate with other documentation. 

76 “Perla Duchessa Leonora di Toledo dipinse in un terrazzo le principali Città d'Italia." Ibid., 
580. Translated in Lloyd Harris Ellis, Jr., “Raffaello Borghini's Il Riposo: A Critical Study and 
Annotated Translation" (PhD. Diss., Case Western Reserve University, 2002), 782. 

77 “Nel terrazzo della S.ra Duchessa: / ... / Una Genova in tela lunga braccia 4 in circa in sul 
telaio. / Una Pisa in tela di braccia 2 42 in circa in sul telaio” Cosimo Conti, La prima Reg- 
gia di Cosimo I de' Medici nel Palazzo già della Signoria di Firenze: descritta ed illustrata 
collappoggio d'un inventario inedito del 1553 e coll'aggiunta di molti altri documenti (Flor- 
ence: G. Pellas, 1893), 73; Andrea M. Gáldy and Robert G. La France, "Golden Chambers 
for Eleonora of Toledo: Duchess and Collector in Palazzo Vecchio,” in Women Patrons and 
Collectors, eds. Susan Bracken, Andrea M. Gáldy, and Adriana Turpin (Newcastle upon 
Tyne: Cambridge Scholars Publishing, 2012), 21-22; Orlandi, Palazzo Vecchio, 132-34. Fol- 
lowing Howard Saalman's conversion of 1 braccio to 0.584 meters, Genoa measured 2.336 
meters or 7' 7 31/32”, and Pisa measured 1.46 meters or 4’ 9 2”, which corresponds closely 
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Unfortunately these views no longer exist, but a clue to their appearance may 
be found in the Apartment of Leo x, where Stradano just a few years later 
painted the same cities. Stradano's Genoa in the Room of Cosimo 1 closely re- 
sembles van den Wyngaerde's Genoa (figs. 2 and 3)—the print may have first 
served as Stradano's source in the terrace. Work was not yet finished at the 
time of the inventory, and Stradano likely proceeded to paint more views, as 
Pisa and Genoa hardly constitute the entire "principal cities of Italy" 

Stradano next painted The Battle of Marciano, celebrating Cosimo 1’s rout 
of French and Florentine exile forces on 2 August 1554. The panel, recently re- 
discovered, is dated 1554. Stradano was reimbursed for colors used to depict 
Lucignano in the panel on 12 January 1555. At 168 cm. x 228 cm., the painting is 
on the same scale as the earlier Genoa and Pisa. Stradano's work on the terrace 
views must have recommended his talents to Cosimo. The duke most likely 
sent Stradano to the battlefield almost directly after the victory to make sketch- 
es, as the painting closely corresponds to the area's topographical situation."79 
The painting Stradano produced would serve in turn as model for the same 
scene in the Room of Cosimo r. Already here Cosimo follows the example of 
Charles v in using the Antwerp school to celebrate a significant victory. 

Stradano would return to the palace decorations in April 1557, joining 
Giorgio Vasaris workshop.?? In that capacity, he painted the city views in the 
Quartiere di Leone x, or Apartment of Leo x (1556-61), in the Antwerp school's 


to Gáldy's 2.32m and 1.45m respective measurements. Howard Saalman, The Bigallo: The 
Oratory and Residence of the Compagnia del Bigallo e della Misericordia in Florence (New 
York University Press, 1969), 30. 

78 | Baroni and Sellink, Stradanus, 31, 194-95. 

79 Allegri and Cecchi, Palazzo Vecchio, 61; Baroni and Sellink, Stradanus, 43. 
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style.8° The apartment is today entered by tourists through a hallway off the 
Salone dei Cinquecento. The hall deposits the visitor, unless he or she detours 
to the left into the Room of Cosimo il Vecchio, into the largest room of the 
apartment, the Room of Leo x. This room serves as an antechamber of sorts, 
connecting the visitor to the apartment's other chambers and to stairs lead- 
ing to the upper level. From the Leo x room, a visitor can enter many of the 
apartment's other rooms, including that of Cosimo 1 to the northeast and the 
Room of Clement vii to the east, the latter of which today functions as the 
mayor's office. From Cosimo I’s room one can reach the furthest chamber, 
dedicated to Giovanni delle Bande Nere. Stradano thoroughly decorated the 
walls and ceilings of these last three chambers with his city views painted in oil 
on plaster.8! 

The most famous of his views, the Siege of Florence (c. 1557-59) in the Room 
of Clement VII, decorates the northern wall between two doors, beginning at 
about eye level and rising to the ceiling (fig. 76). It displays Florence in a large 
panorama as seen from the hills of Arcetri to the south (fig. 8). The prospect 
represents the siege of 1529-30 in which Charles v's imperial forces besieged 
the Republican-led city until its fall, after which the emperor installed the 
Medici on the new ducal throne as an imperial vassal. An intrepid hiker can 
ascend the viuzzo di Monteripaldi in Arcetri to the peak of the hill and wit- 
ness a view of the city matching the painted panorama. In Stradano's paint- 
ing, the cathedral's dome and the Palazzo Vecchio rise up out of the buildings, 
centered at the heart of the city (fig. 77). The dome, the tallest structure and 


80 Allegri and Cecchi, Palazzo Vecchio, 145-51. Baroni attributed the cities in the lower reg- 
ister of the Room of Cosimo 1 to Michele Tosini, and Nuti agreed. Alessandra Baroni 
Vannucci, Jan van der Straet detto Giovanni Stradano: flandrus pictor et inventor (Milan: 
Jandi Sapi Editore, 1997), 29-35; Nuti, "Città di Palazzo Vecchio," 347-49. Tosini worked 
with Vasari off and on in the Room of Cosimo 1 between 24 April 1557 and 25 February 
1559. The documents label him only as painter ("pittore"), and do not specify his tasks. The 
exception was his payment on 28 August 1557 "to go by order of Giorgio to make drawings 
of various sites and places" (“... per essere ito fuori d'ordine G[i]org[i]o a fare dissegni di 
vari siti e lu[o]ghi") and “to raise plans of Montecarlo, Pistoia, and other places" (“a le- 
vare pia[nt]e di Montecarlo, Pistoia e altri luoghi"). Heidi J. Hornik, Michele Tosini and the 
Ghirlandaio Workshop in Cinquecento Florence (Brighton [U.K.] and Portland, Or.: Sussex 
Academic Press, 2009), 37-38; Allegri and Cecchi, Palazzo Vecchio, 153. Tosini’s weeklong 
absence from the worksite would not allow him to visit much more than the two men- 
tioned cities and perhaps Empoli, Prato, or others along that route west from Florence. 
I follow Allegri and Cecchi in attributing all of the paintings to Stradano. The views cor- 
respond in style to Stradano's work elsewhere in the Apartment of Leo x, and to other 
Antwerp school views. Stradano may have relied on Tosini's drawings and plans, explain- 
ing the greater stiffness of Montecarlo in comparison to the same room's Florence. 

81 Vasari, Opere, 8188. On the Quartiere, see Allegri and Cecchi, Palazzo Vecchio, 14-77. 
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FIGURE 77 Giovanni Stradano, Siege of Florence, detail of city center and 
strada nuova 


far out of proportion with the rest of the buildings and the city, sits directly in 
the center flanked in turn by Giotto's campanile and the tower of the Palazzo 
Vecchio. They are flanked by monuments of descending height, such as Sta. 
Maria Novella to the left and the Badia, the Bargello, and Sta. Croce to the 
right. The compositional effect peaks at the center of the city, where the dome 
synecdochally stands for the city itself. Given the painting's imperial context, 
the towers seem to march into the city center where they surround and cap- 
ture the dome in another representation of Charles v's impresa—the dome of 
Florence falls under sway of his dual-columned sovereignty. 

Stradano's compositions also often contain a road that leads from the 
viewer's position to a gate in the city. In a recreation of Pliny's description of 
Studius' paintings, figures traveling to and from the city along that road gen- 
erally populate the countryside. In the Siege, the viuzzo di Monteripaldi rolls 
away from the viewer, through the imperial camp and past the various quar- 
ters of officers stationed along it, until it turns into via S. Giorgio and passes 
through the gate of the same name. The Porta S. Giorgio sits conveniently— 
though idiosyncratically, given the war—open, placed between two bastions 
(fig. 78). The viewer can follow this road right into the city and across the Ponte 
Vecchio. From the Arno one can also easily enter into the Piazza della Signoria 
due to the wide strada nuova, or new street, just beside and below the Palazzo 
Vecchio (fig. 77). This street did not exist at the time of the siege. It was opened 
only in 1546. Stradano depicted it here in part to encourage the continued vi- 
sual wandering into the heart of the city, while emphasizing the city's political 
and iconographical transformation. The authoritarian symbolism corresponds 
to van den Wyngaerde's Utrecht. The strada nuova depiction enables a viewer 
to visually wander down a street constructed by order of the very duke that 
owes his position to the depicted siege's outcome. The viewer then continues 
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FIGURE 78 
Giovanni Stradano, Siege of Florence, 
detail of Porta S. Giorgio and road 





past the former republican palace now occupied by that same duke and deco- 
rated with the Siege painting under inspection.8? 

Stradano's contemporary, Melchisedech van Hooren (fl. 1550—70), also spe- 
cialized in city views while working in his native Antwerp, but that is almost 
the extent of our knowledge of him. Few of his works are known. The Triple 
View of Antwerp (1557) demonstrates the extent of his talents (fig. 79).83 The 
print shows a 1550s Antwerp from three different sides, and from slightly high- 
er than in profile. Two of the views show the large defensive walls of Antwerp, 
with staffage tending fields, grazing cattle, and entering and exiting the gates 
topped by Charles' impresa. These two registers emphasize the strength of 
Antwerp's modern defenses, updating the fortified vision presented by the 
anonymous c. 1545 view of Antwerp (fig. 28). The central register, protected 
above and below by the two wall prospects, shows the city from across the 
Scheldt river, providing a better sense of the urban density. Together the city 
reads as strongly defended with a busy trade economy. Van Hooren received 
a six-year privilege to publish this print, but sold the plates to Hieronymous 
Cock. Cock had another engraver rework parts of the framing elements, and 
then published it in 1557. The date falls during Philip 11’s marriage to Mary 1 
Tudor, Queen of England, and the coats of arms that top the print in the upper 
left and right are Philip's and Mary's as rulers of Spain and England. The elabo- 
rately ornamented border topped by the Habsburg family crest and the two 
standards with the royal arms makes a claim for authority over the city, and 
also for the security inherent within the Habsburg-Tudor marriage. In the peri- 


82 On the strada nuova, see van Veen, Cosimo I Self-Representation, 81; Nuti, "Città di Palazzo 
Vecchio,” 350. 

83 On van Hooren, see Henri Hymans, “Un artiste anversois ignoré: Melchisedech van Hoo- 
ren 1552-1570, in Oeuvres de henri Hymans: Études et notices relatives à l'histoire de l'art 
dans les Pays-Bas, vol. 1, La Gravure (Brussels: M. Hayez, 1920), especially 316-21; van 
Grieken, Luijten, and van der Stock, Cock, 74; Delen, Iconographie van Antwerpen, 26—29, 
76, no. 34. Also on depictions of Antwerp, see Tijs, Antwerpen, especially 40-43 for van 
Hooren. 
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FIGURE 79 Melchisedech van Hooren, Triple View of Antwerp, with detail of Emperor's Gate 
(Keizerspoort), 1557, etching and engraving, 348 x 463 mm 
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FIGURE 80 Jan and Lucas van Duetecum for Hieronymus Cock, Florence, 1557, etching and 
engraving, 36.3 x 130.2 cm 


od of such political upheaval — Charles having abdicated in 1555, leaving Philip 
in charge of Spain and the Netherlands while Ferdinand became emperor— 
the print seems designed to reassure the public of the continued safety and 
prosperity under the new rule. The top and bottom framing wall registers com- 
pare analogically to the flanking standards in a definition of boundary and 
protection, while the central Scheldt prospect compares to the Habsburg crest 
with its sense of dynasty and continuity. 

The Triple View reworks van Hooren's earlier double view of Antwerp, in the 
Germanischen Nationalmuseums in Nuremberg, which leaves out the north- 
ern wall section.9* The double view dates to c. 1550. The walls were begun in 
1542 and not completed until about 1557, perhaps explaining why van Hooren 
included only the southern section of walls at this time—only half the circuit 
was yet finished. The double view of Antwerp carries the same imperial as- 
sociations, exemplified by the imperial eagle in the middle of Hercules' col- 
umns. With the transfer of power to Philip, the columns of Charles' impresa 
were replaced by the standards in the Triple View to illustrate the inheritance 
of sovereignty. 


84 Delen, Iconographie van Antwerpen, 74, no. 27. Also see van Hooren's 1562 view, ibid., 76- 
77, nO. 36. 
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Hieronymous Cock also published other views of cities through his Antwerp 
publishing venture, the Aux Quatre Vents (At the Sign of the Four Winds). 
Despite his painting abilities, his interest in landscape, and a possible visit to 
Italy in the 1540s, Cock probably did not design many of the works himself. 
Those that can be identified suggest that Cock published views made by other 
artists. They reveal a multitude of styles and reflect numerous hands.85 

Three of Cock's printed cities reveal the Antwerp school's focus on attain- 
able viewpoints, engagement, and verisimilitude. The earliest, the view of 
Lyon engraved by Balthasar van Bos and dated 1550, owes its origins to van 
den Wyngaerde's view of the city99 The other two works that fit the style 
show Florence (1557, fig. 80) and Ypres (1562, fig. 81). Both of these were en- 
graved and etched by Jan and Lucas van Doetecum. Their designers remain 
anonymous. 

Florence presents the city as first seen in the famous Chain Map (fig. 4). The 
earlier engraving shows Florence from Monte Oliveto, just to the southwest 
of the city, where a young man sits sketching the city. Cock's Florence shows 


85 On Cock city views, see Riggs, Cock, 35-36, 280-88, 379-82; Bracke and Martens, “New 
View,” 63-66; Delen, Iconographie van Antwerpen, 29-30, 75-76, no. 33. Also van Grieken, 
Luijten, and van der Stock, Cock, especially 16-17; van Mander, Lives, 186-87. 

86 Gregg, "Vues de Lyon," 4-17. 
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FIGURE 81 Jan and Lucas van Duetecum for Hieronymus Cock, Ypres, 1562, etching and 


engraving, 33 x 49.5 cm 
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the city from the same location. Instead of the artist, standard Antwerp school 
staffage leads the eye into the background: two conversing figures on horse- 
back, followed by a walking figure with a dog at his heels, traverse the road to 
Florence. 

Ypres, dated 1562, appears in a different character than Florence. Where 
Florence gives a greater impression of precision due to the sharp lines of both 
the drawing and the walls, Ypres appears more relaxed and part of a rolling 
countryside in the foreground. Its rurality contrasts with Florence's urbanity. 
The background, however, dominated by the Cloth House, leaves little doubt 
about the seriousness of the view, and its intention. Here all roads, no matter 
how curvilinear, lead to the city center, where the town hall fills the picture 
with its partner St. Martin's cathedral just behind it. The year before the print's 
publication, Ypres had been made a bishopric, and the print may celebrate 
the city's new status. It prominently labels the new cathedral’s tower." Yet 
the foregrounding of the Cloth House, which covers and blocks St. Martin's, 
indicates a greater focus on the civic and economic elements. The Antwerp 
school characteristics lead the viewer into town, but the Cloth House over- 
whelms the urban elements with its magnitude. 

Cock also published some of Pieter Bruegel's work. Bruegel practiced 
cityscapes in the Antwerp school tradition, though much of his work shows 
him applying that school's techniques and style to his own inventions. We 
know little about Bruegel’s early life, though van Mander reports that he was 
born near Breda and trained in Antwerp under Pieter Coecke van Aelst, then 
joined Antwerp's Guild of St. Luke in 1551. Shortly thereafter he traveled to 
Italy, stopping in Rome in 1553. The inventory of Roman painter Giulio Clovio, 
who left Rome in 1551 but returned in 1553, indicates that the two knew each 
other. It lists four works by Bruegel, including a view of Lyon no longer extant, 
painted as he passed through that town on his way south.88 

A profusion of highly finished landscapes from 1552-54 do remain from 
Bruegel's Italian journey. They demonstrate the same method found in van 
den Wyngaerde's drawings. According to van Mander, some were done from 


87 Van Grieken, Luijten, and van der Stock, Cock, 379. 

88 On Bruegel' life, including his time in Italy, see van Mander, Lives, 190—95; Lichtert, “New 
Perspectives," 39-54; Hans Mielke, Pieter Bruegel: Die Zeichnungen ([Turnhout]: Brepols, 
1996); Roger H. Marijnissen and others, Bruegel: Tout l'oeuvre peint et dessiné, trans. 
C. Krings, J. Rossbach and M. Vincent (Antwerp: Fonds Mercator; Paris: A. Michel, 1988); 
Jane ten Brink Goldsmith, “Pieter Bruegel the Elder and the Matter of Italy” Sixteenth 
Century Journal 23 (1992): 205-34. Orenstein offers a useful summary with bibliography, 
Orenstein, “Elusive Life," 3-11; and see Manfred Sellink, Bruegel: The Complete Paintings, 
Drawings and Prints (Ghent: Ludion Press, 2007), especially 9-18; Joseph Leo Koerner, 
Bosch & Bruegel: From Enemy Painting to Everyday Life (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 2016), 268—364. 
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nature, and their style supports this assertion. Very few of the drawings left 
to us by Bruegel, though, are initial sketches made on site. Even his drawing 
of the Ripa Grande (c. 1553/56, at Chatsworth), the port of Rome on the Tiber 
river, shows two different stages. The buildings done in sepia in the middle 
of the page Bruegel likely drew while at the location, later adding the fore- 
ground figures in black ink in the studio. Bruegel's larger drawings combine 
his initial sketches into more detailed views, a process also probably executed 
in his studio. From these latter pieces the artist then made presentation draw- 
ings, such as those now called the Alpine landscapes, which could be turned 
into prints.89 

Bruegel proceeded south beyond Rome, perhaps as far as Messina in Sicily. 
A drawing exists by his hand of Reggio di Calabria in reverse (c. 1560), while 
another drawing copies a lost view by him of the Straits of Messina.?? A paint- 
ing of the Bay of Naples (c. 1552—61) in the Galleria Doria Pamphilj is currently 
attributed to Bruegel, but may be a copy after him (fig. 82).?! 

Bruegel did not make a profession of city views, as did Anton van den 
Wyngaerde or Giovanni Stradano. Like van Heemskerck, Bruegel's urban 
sketches and city panoramas were recordings to serve later as settings for works 
of historia. In such ways Bruegel's landscape drawings proved the foundation 
for his inventions—the inspiration for further work in the Large Landscapes 
and in his paintings. The Two Monkeys (1562), with its inclusion of a vague 
Antwerp in the background seen through a window in which the two monkeys 
sit, is an example of that process’ conclusion (fig. 83).9? 


89 On Bruegel’s drawing technique see Manfred Sellink, "The Dating of Pieter Bruegel’s 
Landscape Drawings Reconsidered and a New Discovery” Master Drawings 51 (2013): 
291-322, especially 363; Konrad Oberhuber, “Bruegel’s Early Landscape Drawings,' Master 
Drawings 19 (1981): 146—219; Sellink, Bruegel, 42-58. 

9o Van Grieken, Luijten, and van der Stock, Cock, 376; Nadine M. Orenstein, Pieter Bruegel 
the Elder: Drawings and Prints (New York: Metropolitan Museum of Art; New Haven and 
London: Yale University Press, 2001), 204—7; Sellink, "Bruegel's Landscape Drawings Re- 
considered," 302-3. The copy of Bruegel's drawing of Messina is in the Royal Library of 
Brussels, and Bruegel's mirrored drawing of Reggio is in Museum Bojimans van Beunin- 
gen, Rotterdam. 

91 Sellinkand Allart, among others, question the attribution. Sellink, Bruegel, 275; Dominique 
Allart, "Sur la piste de Bruegel en Italie: les pièces de l'enquête,” in Fiamminghi a Roma 
1508-1608: Atti del convegno internazionale Bruxelles 24—25 febbraio 1995, ed. Nicole Dacos 
(Rome: Istituto poligrafico e Zecca della Stato, Libreria dello Stato, 1999), 98-99. 

92 On Bruegel and invention, especially in his landscapes, see Sullivan, Bruegel and the 
Creative Process; Martin Royalton-Kisch, “Pieter Bruegel as a Draftsman: The Changing 
Image, in Pieter Bruegel the Elder: Drawings and Prints, ed. Nadine M. Orenstein (New 
York: Metropolitan Museum of Art; New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 2001). 
Also see Sellink, Bruegel, 181; Sellink, “Bruegel’s Landscape Drawings Reconsidered,” 291. 
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FIGURE 82 Pieter Bruegel, The Bay of Naples, oil on panel, 
42.2 x 71.2 cm. Palazzo Doria Pamphilj, Rome, 
FC 546 





FIGURE 83 Pieter Bruegel, Two Monkeys, 1562, oil on panel, 


20x23cm 


More germane to the Antwerp school's involvement with Charles v's pro- 
paganda, the Naval Battle in the Straits of Messina (1561, fig. 84) also displays 
his penchant for deriving historia from mimesis. Bruegel used on-site studies 
of the Strait of Messina and of Reggio, no longer extant, to design the Naval 
Battle. The reversed Reggio drawing made from those studies ultimately aided 
in producing a design for Frans Huys, who etched and engraved the plate. 
Upon publication the resultant print then appeared in normal orientation. The 
print shows a pitched battle between Christians and Turks while Reggio burns, 
which Bruegel could have witnessed in July 1552. The classical allusions in the 
title and inscription, however, suggest more ancient clashes at this location: 
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FIGURE 84 Frans Huys after Pieter Bruegel, Naval Battle in the Straits of Messina, 1561, engrav- 
ing, 42.6 x 71.7 cm 


Title: 
The Sicilians or Mamertine's Strait [and] the Lighthouse of Messina 
Drawn from Sight. 


Inscription: 

Famous port and city of Trinacria [Sicily], ancient Messina, which the 
Pelasgians of old [the Greeks] constructed. On the right you see the cliffs 
and the seats of the Giants, where [Mount] Etna flashes awesomely with 
nocturnal fires. On the left is Reggio, at the crossing from Calabria. But 
here, between both sides of the strait, where the terrible monster Scylla 
lies, once was land, which after being shaken and gaping open, received 
Pelagus [seawater] from the Ionian sea and thus created a chasm.9? 


93 Title: FRETI SICVLI SIVE MAMERTINI VVLGO EL FARO DI MESSINA OPTICA 
DELINEATIO" My translation. Inscription: “Trinacria insignes portum'que vrbem’que 
vetustam / Messanam, veteres quam construxére Pelasgi, // Parte vides dextra, & scopu- 
los, sedésq[ue] Gigantum, / Qua micat horrendum nocturnis ignibus /Ethna. // Rhegius 
a lgeua est, Calabrum traiectus: at illud / Inter vtrumque fretum Scylla terribile monstro 
// Olim terra fuit, quae pòst quassata dehiscens / Ionium excepit Pelagus, factum’ que 
barathrum" Translated in Orenstein, Bruegel: Drawings and Prints, 204. The first, Cornelis 
van Dalem-issued edition included a pasted inscription below, with no title above. The 
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In former times it [Sicily] was attached to the southern part of Italy, but 
later it was separated from it by an overflow of the sea, forming a strait 15 
miles long and 1% miles wide at the Royal Pillar: this monument of the 
formation of the gap is the origin of the Greek name of the town situated 
on the Italian coast, Rhegium. In these Straits is the rock of Scylla and 
also the whirlpool of Charybdis, both notoriously treacherous.... Starting 
from Pelorum, on the coast facing the Ionian Sea is the town of Messina, 
whose denizens called Mamertines have the Roman citizenship, ... and 
Mount Etna with its wonderful displays of fire at night: the circuit of its 
crater measures 21⁄2 miles.?* 


The title meanwhile refers to Messina's ancient lighthouse that used to illumi- 
nate the Strait and the mercenaries who controlled the city. The Mamertines' 
conquering of Messana led to a similar battle in the strait between the 
Carthaginians and Romans in 264 BCE, which opened the First Punic War. 
It was this battle that Pliny described as being painted and displayed on the 
Curia Hostilia in ancient Rome (in the passage which inspired the Peinador 
paintings).9 The historical overlays indicate that the Naval Battle does not 
celebrate a specific victory, but instead commemorates imperial-Habsburg 
successes against the Turks in the Mediterranean, from Charles v's Tunis cam- 
paign to Duke Cosimo's defense of the Tuscan coast, in a continued demon- 
stration of renovatio. 

The painting of Naples relies on invention in a different manner. The style, 
perhaps that of a copyist's, is slightly different from traditional Antwerp school 
work. Yet it still presents a populated, naturalistic panorama of a city, with per- 
haps a more removed viewpoint than Posthumus or van den Wyngaerde. The 
painting exemplifies how verisimilitude means the appearance of life, rather 
than exact correspondence to it. Bruegel, if the painting is indeed the artist's 
work, altered the city's port almost beyond its recognizable form. Naples' 


second, Cock-issued edition included the pasted inscription in a cartouche in the lower 
right corner and the title above. Subsequent editions followed Cock. 

94 Pliny, Natural History, 3:65 (2.8.86-88). 

95 Orenstein, Bruegel: Drawings and Prints, 204—7; van Grieken, Luijten, and van der Stock, 
Cock, 372—74; Pliny, Natural History, 9:277 (35.7.22). On the Battle of Messana, see Poly- 
bius, The Histories, 6 vols., eds. F. W. Walbank and Christian Habicht, trans. W. R. Paton, 
Loeb Classical Library (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 2011), 1:57 (1.20.15); Diodorus 
Siculus, The Library of History, trans. C. H. Oldfather, Loeb Classical Library (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1957), 83-85 (23.2.1). 
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jetty is actually straight, with a ninety-degree angle at the end forming an “I” 
shape. Bruegel has made the port into a crescent form, which corresponds to 
his views of Reggio and Messina. Jane ten Brink Goldsmith has discussed the 
relationship of the painted Naples’ port to the first-century-B CE Roman archi- 
tect Vitruvius' ideal harbors, which he described in his treatise De architectura 
(book v, chapter 12). The relationship, as ten Brink Goldsmith argued, suggests 
Bruegel's interest in ancient and Italian theories of art.9® With such allusions, 
the capital of the Habsburg domains in Southern Italy is rendered both of an- 
cient origin and ideally restored. 

Regardless of the precise meaning, Bruegel's invention in the Neapolitan 
cityscape illustrates his concern with and use of the Antwerp school process. 
Others, most notably van Heemskerck, used their city view productions as 
visual memories to which they could return later, generally retranslating the 
visual memory rather directly into the finished work. In Bruegel's work, how- 
ever, his drawings apparently served as visual memories upon which to build 
his fantasia. Naples leaves just enough urban material to remain recognizable, 
thereby allowing the reference to construct meaning. The Naval Battle print 
functions similarly. Bruegel found inspiration in the form and character of the 
Antwerp school's work, and the viewing impact created by its style. He then 
transferred that witnessing effect to his inventions. 

Joris Hoefnagel (d. 1601), born in Antwerp in 1542, was one of the last artists 
to produce city views in the Antwerp school style. Hoefnagel admired Bruegel 
and followed his landscape construction in its depth and spatial recession, as 
well as in his inclusion of genre figures. By his own admission Hoefnagel was 
an autodidact, though his first biographer, Karel van Mander, reported that 
he received instruction from Hans Bol.9” Hoefnagel must have picked up his 
penchant and ability for depicting cities on his own, regardless of whether he 
received other instruction from Bol. The interest in Bruegel and the informal 
instruction could explain the slight difference in his views from his predeces- 
sors. Yet Hoefnagel's city views, in the Antwerp school style, provide greater ev- 
idence of the tradition's presence in Antwerp—by mid-century the techniques 
were widespread enough for Hoefnagel to learn, even if by himself. 

Hoefnagel traveled across much of Europe—to France (1560-62), Spain 
(1563-67), and then England (1568-69), returning to Antwerp in 1569. The 1576 


96 ten Brink Goldsmith, “Bruegel and Italy," 222. Also see Maria Forcellino, “Considerazioni 
sull'immagine di Napoli: da Colantonio a Bruegel,’ Napoli nobilissima 30 (1991): 81-96; 
Cesare de Seta, “L'immagine di Napoli dalla Tavola Strozzi a Jan Bruegel, in Scritti di storia 
dell'arte in onore di Raffaello Causa (Naples: Electa Napoli, 1988), 113. 

97 OnHoefnagel’s life, travel, and city views, see Nuti, “Mapped Views"; Popham, “Hoefnagel 
and the Civitates"; Meganck, Erudite Eyes, 92—106; van Mander, Lives, 30613. 
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sack of Antwerp during the Spanish Furies forced Hoefnagel to leave Antwerp 
again, traveling first to Italy (1577—78). Later in his life he became court artist 
to Rudolf 11, Holy Roman Emperor, and settled in Vienna in 1594. He produced 
city views throughout these travels, from views around Granada (1564-65) to 
those around Naples (1577-78), while also copying other artists’ views, such 
as Lucas van Valckenborch's Linz (1594). Though not originally produced for 
the Civitates orbis terrarum, which was begun in 1570, many of his views ap- 
peared in those volumes, and in his later career Braun and Hogenberg would 
commission him for more. Hoefnagel seems to have worked in the same man- 
ner as other Antwerp school artists, likely making sketches on site, and then 
combining them in the studio into a finished view, sometimes years later. He 
commonly used graphite, then pen, then watercolor as he worked up a view.98 
Unfortunately, the majority of his work from this period, the sketches he made 
from which the finished drawings for the Civitates would derive, are not known. 
Only a very few extant drawings appear to actually record his working process, 
and none of these contain evidence of on-site work. 

The closest that might be called a process drawing is one in the British 
Museum showing the Alhambra gate at Granada with, in the foreground, 
caves labelled the “pits of Masmoros" (1564, fig. 85). The drawing corresponds 
to many of the earlier Antwerp school's drawings, particularly those of van 
Heemskerck and Posthumus.. It is done in pen and ink, with hatching provid- 
ing both shading and texture. Outlines also provide texture, as in the walls of 
Alhambra where straighter lines in the gate denote a better state of preserva- 
tion, while a more textured line on the other towers suggest their age. The fore- 
ground with the pits is more heavily lined and shaded, with a hooded female 
peering into one pit and another two gentlemen, one on horseback, discuss- 
ing another. What appear to be skeletal remains lie below the hooded female. 
Further up the hill two figures move towards the small chapel of Los Martiros. 
These two figures resemble in size and treatment van den Wyngaerde's use 
of staffage for engagement and scale. The figures in the foreground, however, 
have greater presence, both through their details and their genre-like narrative 
treatment. Rarely do van den Wyngaerde's staffage carry such narratival speci- 
ficity. Hoefnagel's figures show the result of Plinian and Bruegelian influence. 
Pliny made a point to mention Studius' staffage, including a painting of men 
carrying women through a swamp, “and many other funny renderings,’ which 
perhaps inspired Hoefnagel's greater narratival attention.?? Bruegel, though, 
also offered a model for the placement of a genre-like scene in the foreground 


98 Hand, Age of Bruegel, 201-2. 
99  Quotedin McHam, Pliny and Artistic Culture, 171. 
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FIGURE 85 Joris Hoefnagel, Granada, 1565, ink on paper, 14.1 x 20.4 cm 


on the hill, with a landscape behind that recedes into the distance. The com- 
position diffuses some of the overt focus on the urban environment found in 
earlier Antwerp school work. Marginalia-like elements such as the sun's rays 
rising over the mountain add to the effect. The sun denotes location, as the 
legend labels this mountain the Sierra del Sol, though it does so in a pictorial 
fashion corresponding to narrative imagery. And yet Hoefnagel does attend to 
the city, given the amount of clarity between urban form and detail provided. 
Many of the structures are labelled with letters corresponding to the legend 
in the lower-left corner to aid Hoefnagel's memory. The overall effect of the 
Masmoros drawing corresponds to van Heemskerck's Roman Sketchbook. The 
composition, the technique, and even the hands match closely. And like van 
Heemskerck, Hoefnagel carefully lent his drawing a pictoriality that makes this 
more than just an examinatory sketch. 

Hoefnagel would also continue the Antwerp school's inclusion of the artist 
figure. His view of Las Cabezas de San Juan (1565) includes the trope promi- 
nently, the artist seated in the center foreground on a rock that bears his sig- 
nature and date.!?? Linz combines artist and viewing figures, showing an older 


100 Braunand Hogenberg, Civitates, v:10. 
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FIGURE 86 After Joris Hoefnagel, Tivoli, 111: 52 from Braun and Hogenberg, Civitates orbis 
terrarium 


man leaning over in discussion with the artist.!?! Hoefnagel's Italian views in 
the Civitates (designed 1580, published 1581) go further, in the manner of van 
Heemskerck or perhaps van den Wyngaerde, to align his artistic identity with 
the viewing and artistic process. For instance, Pozzuoli and Baia, the Gulf of 
Gaeta, Solfatara, the Lake of Averno, and Tivoli all include two travelers who 
gaze upon the prospects. This pair is normally considered to be Hoefnagel and 
his traveling companion in Italy, the cartographer Abraham Ortelius (1527— 
98). Tivoli shows the pair walking down from Tivoli to see its famous waterfall 
(fig. 86). In many cases, like Gaeta and Lake Averno, the figures point towards 
the scene. Both images present the two figures prominently. In the original 
drawing for Solfatara (c. 1577/78), they stand in the center of the valley look- 
ing at and gesturing towards the sulfuric plumes emanating from the ground 
(fig. 87). The composition guides the eye towards these figures, as a road leads 
from the lower left corner towards the center. Two riders on horseback head 
towards the two discussants, who then direct our gaze to the smoke. The sub- 
sequent published image moves Hoefnagel and Ortelius closer to the fore- 
ground, and they no longer point, though the composition remains otherwise 


101 Ibid.,v:51 
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FIGURE 87 Joris Hoefnagel, Forum Vulcani: The Hot Springs at 
Pozzuoli (Solfatara), with detail of central figures, 
c. 1577-78, ink on paper, 18.8 x 29.3 cm 


the same.!°? The finished Solfatara also includes Hoefnagel's emblematic 
signature—a hammer striking a nail on an anvil—as part of the frame at the 
bottom, visually combining the viewmaker's artistic persona and his product.193 
Hoefnagel's inclusion of himself in his art, like van Heemskerck, authenticates 
his views by associating the optical process with the resultant image. 

The gesturing figures help to enable the participatory viewing, though 
Hoefnagel sometimes left out the trope. His view of the Masmoros caves of 
Granada has no deliberate viewing figure in the foreground to take in the 
whole scene. Instead Hoefnagel works the viewing system into the image in 
a more complex manner. From the figures examining the caves, the composi- 
tion follows the stones behind them up to the equestrian, who rides towards 


102 Nuti, “Mapped Views,” 553, 562-69; Meganck, Erudite Eyes, 95-100; Braun and Hogenberg, 
Civitates, 111: 52, 55, 56, 57, 58. 

103 Konecny, “Hoefnagel’s 'Emblematic' Signature,” 268-69; Vignau-Schurmann, “Die Em- 
blematischen Elemente im Werke Joris Hoefnagels." 
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FIGURE 88 Anton van den Wyngaerde, Cantecroy, 
detail of figures 


FIGURE 89 

Giovanni Stradano, detail of figures from Giovanni 
Meets the Duke of Albany, c. 1557-59, oil on plaster. 
Room of Giovanni delle Bande Nere, Palazzo Vecchio, 
Florence 





two other figures conversing while gesturing towards the small Los Martiros 
chapel. The title above the chapel leads to two smaller figures further in the 
background who similarly gaze upon and point towards the antique ruins at 
the top of the hill in the upper-right corner. In this way Hoefnagel seamlessly 
merges the viewer's vision and the viewing figures' gazes, weaving the compo- 
sition together by guiding the viewer's eye. 

The second-generation artists clearly followed the style identified in van 
den Wyngaerde's work, which derived from a deliberate and systematic tech- 
nique. For example, the representation of cities by Cornelis Massys, Hendrick 
van Cleve 111, Giovanni Stradano, Pieter Bruegel the Elder, and Joris Hoefnagel 
largely includes the same viewpoint, the same presentation, the same verisimil- 
itude, the same staffage, and the same proportions. Even their figures generally 
share their thin, lengthy forms with those of van den Wyngaerde (fig. 88)— 
see those in van Heemskerck's (fig. 6), Posthumus' (figs. 53d and 53e), and van 
Cleve's (fig. 75 detail) views of Rome; in Stradano's Palazzo Vecchio views, such 
as the cavalry and infantry in Giovanni Meets the Duke of Albany (fig. 89); and 
Hoefnagel's figures in his preparatory work (fig. 87 detail), particularly those 
in the middle ground. These similarities of style, based upon the artists' sys- 
tematic techniques, indicate a mid-sixteenth-century group passing down 
deliberate lessons. The institutionalization suggests that those artists who left 
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no preparatory material for their city views, such as Stradano, used the same 
practices as well. The school's methods then made their work distinctive and 
recognizable, even to their contemporaries. 


5 Contemporary Recognition 


Michelangelo, as related by Francisco de Holanda, offered the most infamous 
acknowledgement in sixteenth-century Italy of a Flemish style. He dispar- 
aged it due to its simplistic insistence on imitation of nature. According to 
Michelangelo: 


In Flanders they paint, for the precise purpose of beguiling the external 
eye, things either that make you happy or that you cannot speak ill of, such 
as saints and prophets. Their painting is of cloths, masonry, field grasses, 
shadows of trees, and rivers and bridges, which they call landscapes, and 
many figures here and many there. And all of this, even though it may 
look well to some eyes, is in truth executed without reason or art, without 
symmetry or proportion, without judiciousness of selection or freedom 
from encumbrance, and finally, without any substance or vigor.!04 


Michelangelo, of course, preferred the practice of invention and the subject of 
nudes. Holanda later quotes at length Michelangelo's praise of artistic license, 
and then records his reiteration that *others have said that in Flanders they 
painted clothes and trees exceedingly well; and some have asserted that in Italy, 
however, they do nudes better, and symmetries or proportions."05 Both inven- 
tion and nudes were to become the recognized hallmarks of an Italian style. 
Later Netherlandish commentators seemed to agree with Michelangelo, 
though they turned the Italian master's insult into a virtue. For instance, the title 
page of the Small Landscapes, printed by Hieronymous Cock in 1559, claimed 
that its images were “Many and very true examples... altogether rendered 
from life, and most taken from around Antwerp."96 The Small Landscapes’ 
inscription acknowledges Antwerp's regional specialty, the representation of 
known sites. Authors living in Flanders continued this panegyric. Domenicus 
Lampsonius (1532-99), Karel van Mander, and Lodovico Guicciardini (1521-89) 
all single out artists such as Willem Key (c. 1515-68), Matthys Cock (c. 1510-48), 


104 deHollanda, On Antique Painting 179-80. 
105 Ibid., 208-9, 214. 
106 Parshall, "Imago Contrafacta,’ 570-72. 
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and Herri met de Bles (c. 1510-after 1550) for their landscape work in the local 
tradition. That tradition generally focused on rural landscapes such as those 
in the Small Landscapes that were, in Guicciardini's words, "portrayed from 
nature,” or “ritrarre del naturale.”107 

Lampsonius was among the first to write commentary on Flemish artists, in 
the Pictorum aliquot cerebrum Germania inferiors effigies (1572).1°8 Under en- 
graved portraits of prominent Flemish artists, Lampsonius commented upon 
each man's artistic virtues. He primarily lauded their imitative qualities. When 
he praised specific genre, he focused almost entirely on landscape, save Willem 
Key's portraiture. His celebration of a portrayal of nature began with Dirck 
Bouts (c. 1415-75), whom he placed as nature's equal. He highlighted Patinir's 
landscape by acknowledging Dürer's admiration for it: “Dürer, admiring your 
hand, when you painted fields and huts, once drew your face on a palimpsest."109 
Lampsonius also admired Herri met de Bles' and Matthys Cock's landscapes. 
His discussion of Jan van Amstel (c. 1500-42) then placed Flemish art's land- 
scape polemically against Italian figural art, to which Lampsonius alluded as a 
difference between imitation and creativity: 


The proper praise of Belgians is to paint fields well; that of Italians to 
paint men or gods. Nor is it surprising: not without reason is the Italian 
said to have his brain in his head, [while] the Belgian [has his] in his ac- 
tive hand. 


107 Lodovico M. Guicciardini, Descrittione di M. Lodovico Guicciardini, gentilhuomo fiorentino 
di tutti i Paesi Bassi, altrimenti detti Germania inferiore (Antwerp: Plantin, 1588), 128-32; 
Carel van Mander, Dutch and Flemish Painters, trans. Constant van de Wall (New York: 
McFarlane, Warde, McFarlane, 1936), 76-80, 148-49, 273. Also see Melion, Shaping the 
Netherlandish Canon, especially 144—45; Leopoldine Prosperetti, Landscape and Philoso- 
phy in the Art of Jan Brueghel the Elder (1568-1625) (Burlington, VT: Ashgate, 2009), 102-8. 
On Matthys Cock's landscapes, see D'haene, "Landscapes" 295-328. On Herri met der 
Bles, see Norman E. Muller, Betsy J. Rosasco, and James H. Marrow, eds., Herri met de Bles: 
Studies and Explorations of the World Landscape Tradition (Turnhout: Brepols, 1998). 

108 Sarah Meiers, “Portraits in Print: Hieronymus Cock, Dominicus Lampsonius, and ‘Picto- 
rum aliquot celebrium Germaniae inferioris effigies," Zeitschrift für Kunstgeschichte 69 
(2006): 1-16; Melion, Shaping the Netherlandish Canon, 143-59. 

109 "Sed quod tuam Dureres admirans manum / Dum rura pingis, et casas // Olim exaravit 
in palimpsesto tuos / Vultus ahena cuspide." Domenicus Lampsonius, Pictorum aliquot 
celebrium Germania inferioris effigies (Antwerp, 1572), 8. The translations included here 
are from “Picturing the Netherlandish Canon: The 1572 Pictorum,” eds. Joanna Woodall 
and Stephanie Porras, trans. Daniel Hadas, http://www.courtauld.org.uk/netherlandish- 
canon/lampsonius/image-tombstone/index.html [accessed 6/6/16]. 

110 "Propria Belgarum laus est bene pingere rura: / Ausoniorum, homines pingere, sine deos. 
/| Nec mirum in capite Ausonius, sed Belga cerebrum / Non temere in guava fertur habere 
manu.” Ibid., 1. Also see Gombrich, Renaissance Artistic Theory,” 349. 
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Although repeating Michelangelo's comment, Lampsonius made the focus 
of Flemish art a virtue. He later connected Lucas Gassel's (c. 1495/1500—1570) 
imitative landscapes to sincerity: *you were painting fields and huts with your 
learned hand. Equal to your skill are your honesty and candor, and whatever 
[else] can attract the minds of the good with love."!! Finally, Vermeyen was 
singled out for his city work, in the most specific portrait and poem combina- 
tion. Vermeyen's portrait stands against a backdrop of a view of Tunis, the only 
portrait to include a setting (fig. 68). The poem lauds his depictions of cities, 
and connects them with his work for Charles v to record his victories—specifi- 
cally the tapestries that included the Tunis view: 


What places and what cities has Vermeyen not painted?—and whatever 
the world, far and wide, has worth seeing—while he followed you on land 
and sea, Emperor Charles, to paint the mighty deeds of your hand. These 
soon shone in gold with Attalian embroidery, although the artist's hand 
was greater than the material.!'? 


With his poems, Lampsonius characterized Flemish art overall as imitative, 
with a specialty in landscape, and a sub-genre of recognizable urban land- 
scapes.!? The city views, according to Lampsonius, further enabled imperial 
patronization. 

Karel van Mander's Het Schilder-Boek (1603-4) codified Flanders, and 
Antwerp's, artistic identity—the specialization of landscapes—as a mani- 
festation of their imitative qualities. Van Mander described almost forty art- 
ists who were notable for landscape painting. Of those, van Mander listed at 
least seventeen as having lived or worked in Antwerp (there are more but van 
Mander either did not note their landscape work or their time in Antwerp).!!4 
The author's description of "the grand, celebrated city of Antwerp, which ... 


111 “Dum pingis docta rura, casasque manu. // Par arte probitasque tuae, candorque, bono- 
rum,” Ibid., 21. 

112 "Quos homines, quae non Maius loca pinxit, et urbis / Visendum late quicquid et Orbis 
habet; // Dum terra sequiturque mari te Carole Caesar / Pingeret ut dextrae fortia facta 
tuae; // Quae mox Attalicis fulgerent aurea textis, / Materiem artifici sed superante manu." 
Ibid., 15. 

113 Ortelius characterized Flemish art, as championed by Pieter Bruegel, in similar terms, see 
Meganck, Erudite Eyes, 172—74. 

114 Jande Hollander, Joachim Patinir, Adrian de Weerdt, Christian Queecborne, Hendrick van 
Cleef, Gillis van Coninghsloo, Matthys Cock, Hieronymous Cock, Pieter Bruegel, Jacques 
Grimmaer, Cornelis Molenaer, Joos van Liere, Frans Mostart, Joris Hoefnagel, Hans Soens, 
Paul Bril, and Joos de Momper. van Mander, Lives. 
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has summoned from everywhere the most excellent in our art"!5 formed a 
secondary biography as he described the city's flowering under the great art- 
ists, and especially the landscape artists. His biography of Joachim Patinir, for 
instance, lauded Antwerp with the quotation above as explanation for Patinir's 
relocation there, and linked Patinir's "certain, individual way of landscape 
painting—most subtle and precise"—to the city's greatness.!$ Van Mander 
also followed Lampsonius in noting that Dürer “took much delight in Patinir's 
working method,” reinforcing the link between the two artists and the Antwerp 
school technique and style.! The biography of Matthys Cock more specifically 
links the city with the landscape art: "As Antwerp in our Low Countries seems 
or resembles a mother of artists, just as Florence in Italy used to be, this fa- 
mous town has brought forth various artists... It has enriched itself through 
having Matthys Cock, among others, as a citizen, an outstanding master in 
landscapes"? In van Mander's consideration, Antwerp became a crucible for 
landscape artists, and they in turn glorified their city with their art. 

Among the landscape artists in general, city views played an equally promi- 
nent place, as a sub-genre of the regional specialty. A smaller proportion of 
the landscape artists are specifically described as drawing or painting cities or 
scenes of cities. Hans Bol, after moving from Antwerp to Amsterdam towards 
the end of his life, began to depict it “from life: from the waterfront with the 
ships, and from landward, very vividly...."9 

Van Mander consistently noted the regularity of pen technique, the method 
of drawing on site, and the consistency of style among these artists. Jan van 
Scorel, for instance, apparently learned to draw cities from “a clergyman [in 
Spires who was] very art-full in architecture and perspective"??? Van Scorel 


115 “De vermaerde heerlijcke stadt Antwerpen, door de Coopmanschap in voorspoet we- 
sende, heeft over al tot haer gewenct d'uytnemenste onser Consten,” Ibid., 134-35. 

116 “Hy hadde een seker eygen manier van te maken Landtschappen, seer aerdich en suyver,” 
Ibid., 134-35. 

117 “Ten tijde doe Albert Durer t'Antwerpen was, hebbende groot behaghen in de handel- 
inghe van Patenier,” Ibid., 134-35. 

118 “Ghelijck Antwerpen in onse Nederlanden schijnt oft ghelijckt een Moeder der Conste- 
naren, also Florencen in Italien voortijt plagh te wesen: soo heeft dese vermaerde Stadt 
voortghebracht verscheyden Constenaren, die in onse Const hebben aengewendt oock 
verscheyden gedaenten van wercken. Onder ander, heeft sy haer oock verciert niet te heb- 
ben ghehadt tot een Borgher Mathijs Kock, die een uytnemende Meester is gheweest in 
Landschappen.” Ibid., 186-87. 

119 “Als oock Amstelredam nae t’leven, van op de water-sijde met den Schepen, en van de 
Landt-sijde, seer levendich,” Ibid., 3001. 

120 “Maer vertrock nae Ceulen, en van daer nae Spiers, alwaer hy vondt een gheestlijck Man, 
seer constigh in Metselrije en vercortinghen, by welcken hy hem begaf eenen tijt langh, 
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then, after pausing in Nuremberg to learn more from Dürer, embarked on his 
travels to Italy and then the Holy Land, during which 


in a small book—en route in Candia, Cyprus, and elsewhere—he drew 
his daily journeys: landscapes, views, places, castles and mountains from 
life, very subtle to look at. When he was in Jerusalem ... [he] drew with 
the pen from life the landscape and lay of the land. And from this draw- 
ing he made, when he returned to the Netherlands, a beautiful painting 
in oils....12! 


Van Mander also noted van Scorel's portrayal of "the city of Jerusalem and at 
times introduced it into his work”??? Maarten van Heemskerck studied under 
van Scorel with *his usual diligence in such a way that ... one could barely dis- 
tinguish their works from each other"2? Then heading to Italy, van Heemskerck 
considered the city of Rome "the painter's academy. When the weather was 
good he usually went out sketching."?^ Like him, Michiel Gast also “painted 
many ruins and views in Rome from life."25 

Elsewhere van Mander focused specifically on the drawing technique as 
related to city views, again underscoring the systematization of the Antwerp 
school. For instance, he described Pieter Vlerick (1539-81), who while “in 
Rome he painted many beautiful city views on the Tiber, for example Castel S. 
Angelo, and many ruins,” all “drawn excellently in pen with such subtlety and 
skill that they could not have been improved upon, it was very similar to the 
way Hendrick van Cleef [Cleve] handled the pen."26 Van Cleve himself “had 
a most subtle way of working when drawing these things [towns, ruins, and 


dese Consten af te leeren, waer voor hy desen maeckte eenighe stucken schilderije.” Ibid., 
198-99. 

121 "Teyckenende in een Boecxken zijn dagh-vaerden, oock onder weghe in Candien, Cipers, 
en elder, eenighe Landtschappen, ghesichten, Stedekens, Casteelen, en geberghten nae 
tleven, seer aerdigh om sien. Tot Hierusalem wesende, ... conterfeytende met der Pen 
nae t'leven t'Landtschap en de gheleghentheyt der selver: en maeckte, in Nederlandt ge- 
comen wesende, nae dit betreck een schoon Schilderije van Oly-verwe....” Ibid., 198-99. 

122 "Hy hadde oock gheconterfeyt de stadt Hierusalem, die hy somtijts in zijn wercken heeft 
te pas ghebracht,’ Ibid., 200-1. 

123 “Hier heeft hy zijn ghewoon neersticheyt van nieuws weder so gheoeffent, ... datmen hun 
werck qualijck con onderscheyden ..." Ibid., 238-39. 

124 “Gemeenlijck alst moy weder was, gingh hy so conterfeyten.” Ibid., 240-41. 

125 "Hy schilderde veel ruinen, en Room na t’leven,” Ibid., 78-79. 

126 "Te Room conterfeytte hy veel fraey gesichten van der Stadt op den Tyber, oock het 
Casteel S. Agnolo, en veel Ruwijnen, ... dese waren uytnemende metter Pen ghehandelt, 
en met sulcken aerdt en cloeckheyt dat het niet te verbeteren was, het was schier op de 
manier van de Pen-handelingh van Hendrick van Cleef” Ibid., 258-59. 
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antiquities] from life,” but unfortunately van Mander did not elaborate beyond 
saying that van Cleve “made and portrayed many things and views from life" 
while in Italy.!27 Van Mander described Bruegel's and van Heemskerck's "subtle 
technique with the pen" in very similar terms, with which Bruegel, at least, 
"drew many small views from life."28 Lucas de Heere (c. 1534-84) also “por- 
trayed various views along the Maas [river], ruined castles and towns, every- 
thing from life, all in a sure, neat and subtle manner with the pen.”!29 

Almost none, however, are described as producing city views as finished 
works of art, save for Jan Vermeyen and Joris Hoefnagel. Vermeyen first 


accompanied [Charles v] as a fellow-traveler to various countries, for 
example, Tunis in Barbary in 1535; for the Emperor gave him many com- 
missions to depict his wars, sieges and conquests, from which drawings 
beautiful tapestries were subsequently made; so that he drew much from 
life everywhere, among other things the siege and topography of the city 
of Tunis; in this as well as other aspects of art he had a very intelligent and 
subtle manner of working....130 


In this one passage van Mander made the practice of city views a profession, 
and associated it with Charles v, imperial encomium, travel and on-site draw- 
ing, eyewitnessing, and the certain style that he called a “subtle manner.” He 
continued that association in the younger artist's biography. 


When he [Hoefnagel] embarked upon traveling and visiting countries, 
he ... drew all the towns and castles from life, ... as can be seen in a book 


127 “Veel dinghen en ghesichten nae t'leven doende, en conterfeytende ... Hendrick hadde 
een seer aerdighe handelinge, van dese dingen na t’leven te doen ..." Ibid., 178-81. 

128 Bruegel: “en handelde seer suyver en aerdigh met de Pen, makende veel ghesichtkens nae 
t’leven.” Ibid., 190-91. van Heemskerck: “Hy hadde een seer aerdige manier van metter Pen 
te teyckenen ..." Ibid., 246-47. 

129 "Nemende den jonghen veel tijt mede, die verscheyden ghesichten op de Mase, vervallen 
Casteelen, en Steden over al conterfeytte nae t'leven, alles op een vaste, nette, en aerdighe 
maniere met der Pen.” Ibid., 278-81. 

130 "Gheworden Schilder des doorluchtighen voornoemden Keysers, den welcken hy als een 
mede-reyser verselschapte in verscheyden Landen, oock A». 1535. te Thunis in Barbarien: 
want den Keyser hem veel ghebruyckte, zijn krijgen, geschiednissen, en verwinningen te 
teyckenen, nae welcke namaels schoon Tapijten zijn ghemaeckt gheworden: soo dat hy 
veel dinghen over al nae t'leven dede: onder ander oock de belegheringhe, en ghelegen- 
theyt der stadt Thunis, hebbende in dit en ander deelen der Const, een seer verstandighe 
en aerdighe handelinge ..." Ibid., 156-57. 
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published with printed pictures of towns [the Civitates orbis terrarum], 
in which one sees his name, Hoefnaghel, written next to those drawn in a 
most picturesque manner.??! 


Van Mander also made sure to note Hoefnagel's subsequent employment by 
another Habsburg emperor, Rudolf 11, for whom he primarily illuminated 
manuscripts while continuing to make city views. These two artists' biogra- 
phies demonstrate not just the cohesiveness of the Antwerp school's methods 
and style, but also its potential application and rewards. 

Only in the third, 1588, edition of Lodovico Guicciardini's Descrittione ... di 
tutti i Paesi Bassi (Description of the Low Countries, 1st ed. 1567), does Anton van 
den Wyngaerde finally appear. Here Gucciardini praised the artist for his “per- 
fect city landscapes."13? Van den Wyngaerde was listed among other landscape 
artists, and so city views remained a part of that larger specialty. 

An Antwerp, or at least Flemish, specialty in city views as a subgenre of 
landscape was recognized more directly by Giorgio Vasari in his Lives of the 
Artists. Vasari personally knew at least some of the school's artists. He met van 
Heemskerck and other Flemish artists while in Rome in 1532.13? In Rome again 
in 1550, he could have met van Cleve and Stradano. In the Lives, Vasari then 
compared their work to Pinturicchio's decoration of the loggia 


in the Palace of the Belvedere, where, among other things, by order of 
that Pope, he painted a loggia full of landscapes, depicting therein Rome, 
Milan, Genoa, Florence, Venice, and Naples, after the manner of the 
Flemings; and this, being a thing not customary at that time, gave no little 
satisfaction.134 


131 “Doe hy nu hem begaf tot reysen, en Landen te besoecken, ... hy was over al doende, hy 
teyckende alle Steden, en Casteelen nae t'leven, alderley cleedinghen en drachten, ghe- 
lijck in een Boeck te sien is, die met ghedruckte Steden uyt comt, daer men siet by die op 
de schilderachtighste maniere ghedaen zijn, zijnen naem Hoefnagel gheschreven.” Ibid., 
308-9. 

132 “Antonio vaden Wigarde gran’Pittore & perfetto nel ritrarre terre al naturale,” Guicciardi- 
ni, Descrittione, 129-30. 

133  Vasari, Opere, 7:582. 

134 “... gli fence dipingere alpine sale e loggie nel palazzo di Belvedere; dove fra laltre cose, 
siccome vole esso papa, dipinse una loggia tutta di paesi; e vi ritrasse Roma, Milano, 
Genova, Fiorenza, Vinezia, e Napoli, alla maniera de'Fiamminghi; che, come cosa insi- 
no allora non più usata, piacquero assai....” Ibid., 3:498. Translated in Giorgio Vasari, The 
Lives of the Most Eminent Painters, Sculptors, and Architects, trans. Gaston du C. De Vere 
(London, 1912), 4:16. 
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On this recognition of a penchant for landscape painting among the Flemish, 
Vasari stood on precedent. Francesco Lancilotti (b. 1472) as early as 1509 wrote 
in his Trattato di Pittura that "a certain talent and discretion is needed for [the 
depiction of] near and distant landscape which the Flemish seem to have rath- 
er than the Italians."35 Unfortunately, all that remain of Pinturicchio's views 
are unrecognizable fragments of cities and a view of the Belvedere itself. These 
fragments resemble the Antwerp school views in the naturalism and propor- 
tion of the buildings and their relationship to the surrounding topography, 
though the fragments make such comparison difficult. Nevertheless, Vasari 
clearly associated a certain style of city views with Flemish artists. In addition, 
Vasari registered his approval of city views within a decorative cycle as well as 
their presentation in the “Flemish style" Flemish-style views of cities to him 
were "very pleasing." The distinction implies Vasari's acknowledgment of other 
styles, such as those of de'Barbari and Rosselli. 

Such admission of a “Flemish style" of city views juxtaposes the Antwerp 
school against those other styles. Following Lancilotti, Vasari most likely in- 
tended a comparison with Italian-style city views in general. Van Mander, 
whose biography was a direct response to Vasari's Italo-centric Lives, acknowl- 
edges this juxtaposition in his life of Gassel, who himself “worked very well in 
landscape": 


We find on the whole that our Netherlandish painters are often inclined 
toward landscape painting and that they have not at any rate been in- 
competent at this—this is not so much the situation in Italy. Therefore, 
they consider us to be particularly good landscape painters.!?6 


Here van Mander follows Lampsonius' praise of van Amstel in making the con- 
trast. Vasari's few words on the same subject begin to indicate his estimation 
of the Antwerp school— his use of Giovanni Stradano in the Palazzo Vecchio 
then employed that consideration in rhetorical terms. 


135 “A paesi dappresso e a'lontani / Bisogna un certo ingiegno e descritione, / Ch me’ l'hanno 
e fiandreschi che taliani” Francesco Lancilotti, Trattato di pittura ([Recanti]: [R. Sim- 
boli], 1885), 4. Translated in W. S. Gibson, “Mirror of the Earth”: The World Landscape in 
Sixteenth-Century Flemish Painting (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1989), 40. Also 
see Gombrich, "Renaissance Artistic Theory” 339-40. 

136 Van Mander, Lives, 137; Melion, Shaping the Netherlandish Canon, 145. 
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6 Conclusion 


Lampsonius, van Mander's, and Vasari's recognition of city view practice and 
shared style among the artists of Antwerp and the Netherlands acknowledged 
the school's presence in the sixteenth century. Van Mander's comments elab- 
orate on Lampsonius' celebration of a landscape specialty, linking Antwerp, 
landscape, drawing technique, and cities as subjects. The deliberate polemics 
of these two authors' works in response to Vasari, however, as elaborated by 
Walter Melion, may have led them to celebrate rural over urban landscapes.!37 
Rural landscapes' natural subjects could serve as a metaphor for the qual- 
ity of mirroring nature that Lampsonius and van Mander championed over 
the Italians' figural inventions. Yet both seem to recognize the patronal and 
memorial benefits of city views, and van Mander even links those to specific 
techniques. 

The comments of the two critics underscore the argument for the Antwerp 
school. A certain group of artists practiced drawing cities, following the stimuli 
of Dürer in Antwerp and the example of van Scorel's travels and recordings. 
The catalyst of Charles v's entry into Rome sparked action among the criti- 
cal density of Netherlandish artists present in Rome at the time, producing a 
singular style of city view that became linked to Charles' Holy Roman Empire 
in its bid for dominion. The group quickly codified its style, dependent on a 
systematized technique. Its optical qualities, both in the artistic practice and 
in the implied spectatorship, constructed the engagement that would prove 
useful to Charles' historians. The emperor's vassals, such as Duke Cosimo 1 of 
Florence, would follow suit. As discussed in the following chapter, Cosimo's 
court artist, Vasari, implemented the Antwerp school's work into his decora- 
tions in the Palazzo Vecchio as a way both of visualizing imperial connections 
andimplementing a new historical practice that depended on the rhetoric and 
evidence of sight. 


137 Ibid. 
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Vasari, Historiography, and the Rhetoric of City 
Views 


When Giorgio Vasari began decorating the Palazzo Vecchio for Duke Cosimo 1 
de' Medici in 1555, the patron and his artist implemented an iconographical 
program that corresponded to Charles v's use of history and the Antwerp 
school of city views. The emperor and his counselors initiated a program 
focused on panegyrical history to eulogize the events of his reign. The com- 
missions of city views served as settings for those historical events, lending 
their optical authority to the tale as evidence. Such a rhetorical position for 
the genre derived from classical historiography. Vasari, as a practicing histo- 
rian himself, could identify and apply these strategies in the service of one of 
Charles' vassals. 

Cosimo owed his position on the ducal throne to Charles v. Vasari celebrat- 
ed this fact in the Apartment of Leo x, where Stradano painted the majority 
of his views (fig. 7). The decoration of that apartment illustrated the suzerain 
relationship while employing the emperor's artistic strategies to demonstrate 
the extension of dominion. As van den Wyngaerde's city views did for the 
Habsburg courts, Stradano's cityscapes, which serve as settings for a history 
of Florence and the Medici, celebrate both city and family while working to 
legitimize Cosimo's rule. 

Numerous factors make a discussion of the theoretical considerations af- 
fecting the apartment's city views an exemplary case study for Antwerp school 
commissions. The project is the most easily definable among the school's pro- 
duction, given its extant primary and archival material. Vasari hired Stradano 
to illustrate cities as part of a specific decorative program designed, in con- 
junction with the court advisor Cosimo Bartoli, for his patron Duke Cosimo 1. 
The city views represent a distinctive aspect on which much of the rest of 
the program hinges. Furthermore, Stradano's views are the only ones to have 
extensive commentary. Vasari wrote a description of the apartment's decora- 
tions, the Ragionamenti (1588), in the late 1550s and 1560s while he worked 
on the decorations.! In the text, Vasari discussed at length the many paintings 


1 On the Ragionamenti, see Tinagli, "Claiming a Place, 63-76; Paola Tinagli, "The Identity 


£2» 


of the Prince: Cosimo de’ Medici, Giorgio Vasari and the ‘Ragionamenti’ in Fashioning 
Identities in Renaissance Art, ed. Mary Rogers (Aldershot: Ashgate, 2000), 189-96; Tinagli 
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of cities, their construction, and their viewing. It is written as a dialogue 
between Vasari and Cosimo's son, Prince Francesco. Francesco serves as Vasari's 
ideal viewer, representing the artist's directives for viewing the work. Finally, 
Stradano's city views, which primarily illustrate Tuscan cityscapes and battles, 
are also unique in that many of the smaller towns remain untouched by the in- 
tervening centuries. Unlike Rome, Genoa, Brussels, and other large European 
cities that have undergone extensive growth and modernization, Stradano's 
paintings still compare closely to their referents. An intrepid modern viewer 
can re-enact Renaissance viewing experiences and check Vasari's directives 
against the remaining evidence. These various factors permit a close study of 
Vasari's consideration and implementation of the Antwerp school within the 
apartment's decorative scheme, in the service of an imperial duchy. 

Vasari's employment of the city views depended upon their relation to histo- 
riographic theory, particularly as they incorporate and encourage classical rhe- 
torical principles such as enargeia. Their eyewitnessed construction provided 
Vasari's desired evidence, despite the Antwerp school artists' coupling optical 
investigation with a mannerist-like invention. Yet that invention simultane- 
ously aided Vasari in manipulating his historical narrative. Ultimately, Vasari 
sought to engage the city views' visual correspondence to classical rhetoric so 
as to encourage his audience in believing their own judgment of what they 
witnessed. 

Beginning as early as Homer, poets, philosophers, historians, and rhetori- 
cians used descriptions of viewing cities, harbors, and armies to help de- 
scribe artistic and cognitive processes, the cosmos, and rule. From Aristotle to 
Quintilian and Cicero, enargeia—engendered vision in an audience's mind's 
eye—was recommended to induce belief. Such advice was founded on the vi- 
sual sense's foremost position within cognition. These same authors frequent- 
ly used the descriptions of cities as exemplary of the rhetorical principle. Yet 
sight, as philosophers like Plato and Lucretius argued, was undependable. For 
them, the same metaphors were illustrative of difficulties with understand- 
ing the world and our relation to it. Lucretius, for example, repeated the same 
analogies of viewing cities and armies to illustrate the requirement of judg- 
ment to determine that understanding. 

Vasari followed these classical models in employing Stradano's city views 
to bolster his own new historiographic practice, assigning the responsibility 


Baxter, “Rileggendo i ‘Ragionamenti’” 83-93; McGrath, "Senso nostro,” 117-34; Wolfram Prinz, 
“I Ragionamenti del Vasari sullo sviluppo e declino delle arti,” in Il Vasari storiografo e artista: 
Atti del congresso internazionale nel IV centenario della morte (Arezzo-Firenze, 2-8 Settembre 
1974) (Florence: Olschki, 1976), 857-66; Draper, “Ragionamenti Translated." 
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for historical judgment to the viewer. Stradano's paintings placed events be- 
fore audiences' eyes, allowing viewers to draw conclusions from the depicted 
history—yet the artists' manipulations of the events and settings determined 
those conclusions. Through their rhetorical positions, then, the city views 
enhanced the persuasive content and apparent truth of Vasari's historical 
argument. 


1 History, Truthfulness, and Setting 


The historiographic process sought above all to make a convincing argument. 
Renaissance historians worked to revive the classical principles of writing his- 
tory, by demonstrating a clear causal connection between events to encourage 
the cogency of their argument. Vasari, in the preface to the second part of his 
Lives of the Artists, demonstrated his awareness of contemporary historiography 
and its aims. 


Writers of history—those of them who... are reputed to have writ- 
ten with the best judgment—have not only refused to content them- 
selves with the simple narration of the succession of events, but, with 
all diligence and with the greatest power of research at their disposal, 
have set about investigating the methods, the means, and the ways that 
men of mark have used in the management of their enterprises; ... these 
writers ... knew history to be truly the mirror of human life, not in order to 
make a succinct narration of the events that befell a Prince or a Republic, 
but in order to observe the judgments, the counsels, the resolutions, and 
the intrigues of men, leading subsequently to fortunate and unfortunate 
actions; for this is the soul of history, and is that which truly teaches men 
to live and makes them wise, and which, besides the pleasure that comes 
from seeing past events as present, is the true end of that art.? 


2 “Ma vedendo che gli scrittori delle istorie, quelli che per commune consenso hanno nome di 
avere scritto con miglior giudizio, non solo non si sono contentati di narrare semplicemente 
i casi seguiti, ma con ogni diligenza e con maggior curiosità che hanno potuto, sono iti inves- 
tigando i modi ed i mezzi e le vie ce hanno usate i valenti uomini nel maneggiare l'imprese; 
e sonsi ingegnati di toccare gli errori, ed appresso i bei colpi e ripari e partiti prudentemente 
qualche volta presi negoverni delle faccende: e tutto quello, insomma, che sagacemente o 
trascuratamente, con prudenza o con pieta o con magnanimità, hanno in esse operato: come 
quelli che conoscevano la istoria essere veramente lo specchio della vita umana, non per nar- 
rare asciuttamente i casi occorsi a un principe, o ad un repubblica, ma per avvertire i giudizj, 
i consigli, i partiti ed i maneggi degli uomini, cagione poi delle felici ed infelici azioni; il che 
è proprio l'anima dell'istoria, e quello che in vero insegna vivere, e fa gli uomini prudenti, e 
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The historian had to use his judgment to choose and emphasize the im- 
portant events in support of a thesis. In this way, he used the history to teach 
moral and political lessons by example. For the lessons to take effect, he had 
to distinguish between facts and legends while ensuring that the reader would 
find the account engaging. Such distinction led the historian to focus primarily 
on what he found through archival research and eyewitness accounts, rather 
than previous narratives.? 

Vasari's words closely follow the ancient Roman author Cicero, one of the 
most influential classical historians. In his book De Oratore, Cicero outlined 
historiography's goals, and how it should achieve them. There he established, 
for instance, the idea that history can provide lessons for the present, captured 
in the famous paraphrase “Historia magistra vitae est,” or “history is the teach- 
er of life.^ His “first law" of history was “that an author must not dare to tell 
anything but the truth.” This law, however, did not preclude his occasional 
bending of the truth to make the history more persuasive. In the sixteenth cen- 
tury, even such champions of truth like Paolo Giovio had little trouble follow- 
ing Cicero's example in altering events to conform to their arguments (and 
occasionally to gain patronage).® The Florentine historian Vincenzo Borghini, 
friend and advisor to Vasari, explained this conception of historical truth in 
stating that: 


If our dispute was—I won't say in mathematics, which holds the first de- 
gree in certainty—but even in philosophy, which contents itself when 
something is lacking, I would be silent. But since we are dealing with his- 
tory, and with a part of history that makes use of other things than cer- 
tainties, we will have need of conjectures, of signs, of verisimilitudes, of 


che, appresso al piacere che si trae del vedere le cose passare come presenti, é il vero fine di 
quella..." Vasari, Opere, 2:93-94. Translated in Vasari, Lives, 2:77-78. 

3 On Renaissance historiography, truthfulness, and evidence, from which these and much 
of the following general ideas derive, see Ginzburg, Threads and Traces; Ligota, "Lucian 
on History"; Kelley, "Between History and System"; Plett, Rhetoric and Renaissance Culture, 
63-66; Shapiro, Culture of Fact, especially 34-61; Ginzburg, History, Rhetoric, and Proof; 
Kelley, Faces of History; Matucci, Machiavelli; Fryde, Renaissance Historiography; Cochrane, 
Historians and Historiography. On these ideas in relation to Vasari, see Rubin, Giorgio Vasari, 
especially 148—65. 

4 Cicero, De Oratore, 1:224—25 (11.ix.36); Landfester, Historia Magistra Vitae. 

Cicero, De Oratore, 1:242—45 (11.xv.62). 

6 T.P.Wiseman, “Lying Historians: Seven Types of Mendacity, in Lies and Fiction in the Ancient 
World, eds. Christopher Gill and T. P. Wiseman (Austin: University of Texas Press, 1993), 126— 
27; Zimmerman, Paolo Giovio, especially 140-42, 242-43, 266-67. Also see Vives on history 
and truth in De ratione dicendi (1532), 3.3. Mack, "Vives's Contributions,” 265-66. 
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names, of opinions, of rumors, of similarities, and, in short, of testimony 
of every sort. We ought not to mix up the order of things, taking history 
from its own place and treating it like numbers and measures, for this 
would be to want to change, or rather confound, the world.” 


Though its value was deemed significant, truth was in practice flexible in its 
verisimilitude. Authors such as Erasmus could for this reason consider history 
and poetry similar? This outlook would start to change towards the end of the 
sixteenth century with the rise of the ars historica, whose practitioners fol- 
lowed the ancient Roman historian Lucian's similar calls for truth, though even 
then the debate remained unsettled as historians debated the value and valid- 
ity of invented speeches. Francesco Robortello, for instance, related poetry to 
history in his commentary on Aristotle's Poetics, on the basis that both dealt in 
a truth that need not be certain but only possible or probable.? 

One way in which to construct a verisimilar aspect was to provide detail, as 
much as possible, in the manner of setting. A setting constructed a landscape 
upon which the historian could descriptively enact the events that occurred 
there, enabling an audience's greater receptivity to the history. For this reason, 
the ancient Greek historian Polybius made setting one of the three essential 
elements for writing history: 


The first being the industrious study of memoirs and other documents 
and a comparison of their contents; the second the survey of cities, plac- 
es, rivers, lakes, and in general all the peculiar features of land and sea 
and the distances of one place from another; and the third being the re- 
view of political events.!? 


7 "Et certo se la disputa nostra fusse non dico di matematiche che tengono il primo grado 
nella certezza, me pur di filosofia che si contenta di qualche cosa manco, io lo tacerei. 
Ma se noi siamo nella historia e in una parte della historia che si serve oltre alle certez- 
ze ne' suoi bisogni delle conjetture, de' segni, de' verisimili, de' nomi, delle opinioni, de' 
romori, delle similgianze, ed insomma de' testimonii d'ogni sorte, non vogliamo di gra- 
tia scambiare l'ordine delle materie: ne cavando la historia della sua propria: trattarla 
come i numeri, e come le misure, che questo sarebbe un voler mutare, anzi confondere il 
mondo.’ Borghini, letter to Mei, BNC, Filze Rin. 25, 14, 47; translated and quoted in Moyer, 
"Historians and Antiquarians,” 188. 
Erasmus, "De copia,” 578. 
On the ars historica and Robortello, see Grafton, What Was History?; Ligota, "Lucian on 
History,’ 61-68; Kelley, Faces of History, 191-93; Bernard Weinberg, “Robertello on the 
Poetics," in Critics and Criticism: Ancient and Modern, ed. R. S. Crane (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1952), 325-26. 

10 Polybius, Histories, 4:375-77 (X11.25e1). 
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With this statement—which reflects Lucian's advice on setting and gets 
repeated by Erasmus and Robortello— Polybius linked landscape details, and 
especially the urban setting of cities, to the telling of history." 

In the Renaissance, historians combined history with cartography to pro- 
vide both setting and the appearance of certainty through mapping’s relation- 
ship with mathematics.? Vasari’s contemporary Benedetto Varchi's detailed 
description of Florence in the Storia fiorentina offers an example of the 
Renaissance consideration of this principle. At the beginning of the passage 
Varchi defended his relaying of cartographic information against detractors 
who would have said that he was 


practicing the office of cartographer, or the describer of places, rather 
than of historian; but in my opinion this is not only useful, as I said in the 
beginning, but necessary, and I think that all should have the same opin- 
ion, so that the things both inside and outside the city during the siege of 
Florence will be read.!3 


This statement prefaces an extensive recounting of the specific measurements 
of the city and its surroundings, while expounding upon the topography, the 
buildings, the people, the customs, etc. Varchi cited the sculptor il Tribolo as 
the source for his measurements, who with Benvenuto della Volpaia (1486— 
1532) had surveyed the city to make a cork model for Pope Leo x during the 
siege of Florence: “Florence according to Tribolo is 14,723 braccia around, that 
is to his reasoning five entire miles and eight-ninths more...."^ Varchi argued 
that the mathematical skill of the two protagonists is evidence for the accuracy 
of their measurements, implying that his history in turn was equally accurate. 
With each specific braccio cited and brick described, Varchi built up a vision of 
Florence into which the reader could become fully immersed. A few decades 


11 Cfchapteri. 

12 Schulz, "Maps as Metaphors,” 97-122; Fiorani, Marvel of Maps, 304-450; Fiorani, “Post- 
Tridentine ‘Geographia Sacra?" 124-48; Frangenberg, “Chorographies of Florence,” 41-64; 
E. M. Ingram, “Maps as Readers Aids: Maps and Plans in Geneva Bibles,” Imago Mundi 
45 (1993): 29-44; C. Delano Smith, "Maps as Art and Science: Maps in Sixteenth-Century 
Bibles,” Imago Mundi 42 (1990): 65-83. 

13 “Faccendo ufizio anzi di cosmografo, cioè descrittore di luoghi, che d'istoria; ma a me è 
paruto il ciò fare non solamente utile, come dissi nel pincipio, ma ancora necessario, e 
così penso, che ebba parere a tutti coloro, i quali le cose fatte tanto di dentro, quanto di 
fuori della città nell'assedio di Firenze leggeranno...” Varchi, Storia fiorentina, 3:99. 

14“... Firenze gira secondo il Tribolo quattordicimila settecento ventitre braccia, che sono 
alla sua ragione cinque miglia intere e otto noni di più...” Ibid., 3:99, and on the cork 
model, 3:57; Vasari, Opere, 6:61-63. 
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FIGURE 90 Antonio da Sangallo the Younger, Survey 
of Vatican Walls, 1542, ink on paper, 
44 x 57.4 cm 


later, Buonsignori would put that vision to paper, mapping the new regime's 
additions to the city following the siege and claiming its authority with the 
surveyor's giant compasses. 

More utilitarian surveys and plans from the sixteenth century also demon- 
strate the persistent currency of Polybius’ second principle. Antonio da San- 
gallo the Younger undertook a survey of Rome's walls in 1542 as part of his 
project to refortify the city. One survey drawing delineates the walls and their 
measurements (fig. 90). Amidst these practical notations Antonio placed a 
small inscription, “Borbone. The word marks the position where Charles 111, 
Duke of Bourbon and general of the imperial army, was killed during the initial 
charge that opened the sack of Rome on 6 May 1527. This historical event, 
fifteen years past, served no purpose in the survey or construction of the new 


15 U 1012Av, Gabinetto dei disegni, Uffizi, Florence. Frommel and Adams, Architectural 
Drawings, 1180. 
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FIGURE 91 Giovan Battista Belluzzi, Survey of Volterra Walls, 1549-51 


defenses. It illustrates the architect's momentary interest in the history that oc- 
curred among the monuments he was mapping. Shortly thereafter, the military 
architect Giovan Battista Belluzzi (1506-54) included a drawing of Volterra’s 
defenses from 1549-51 as part of a series of city plans for Duke Cosimo 1 de’ 
Medici made between 1549 and 1552 (fig. 91). On the Volterra plan, Belluzzi 
recorded the positions of the artillery batteries of Alfonso d’Avalos, the Mar- 
quis of Vasto (1502-46) and Fabrizio Maramaldo (1494-1552) during the 1530 
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siege of the city with five and six small circles and accompanying inscriptions.!6 
Belluzzi's notations indicate that Sangallo's similar note was more than just 
a personal rumination; the historical glosses were perhaps of interest to the 
patrons of the projects. 

Polybius' statement, however, regarding "the survey of cities," does not nec- 
essarily indicate a traditionally surveyed map or similar information. The use 
of a descriptively detailed setting to construct a mental image derived from a 
more general classical rhetorical technique. Polybius' urban reference to this 
technique reflects a trope of using cities to analogize poetic visualization. The 
optical language of this technique would ultimately enable Vasari to employ 
the Antwerp school views as both evidence and impetus to judgment. 


2 The Tropes of Enargeia: Sieges, Ships, and City Views 


Classical writers extensively discussed the position of visualization, what they 
called enargeia, in poetry, history, and philosophy." Homer was the first to 
demonstrate its poetic potential in his famous description of Achilles' shield in 
the Iliad.!8 He writes of two cities sculpted on the shield, one at peace and one 
at war, in a vivid manner. Scholars often point to the passage as the first ekph- 
rasis, or detailed description, applied to a work of art.? The intended result of 
such ekphrases, which in classical rhetoric could be applied to objects, places, 
people, or anything else, was to stimulate a vision, or phantasia, in the mind of 
the audience. Homer refers to this intended effect even in his own ekphrasis. 
His city descriptions include spectators that witness events and react to them 
in ways analogous to the reader's reactions to the Iliad, linking the described 
and the description.?9 


16 The inscriptions read “batterja del marchese del vasto" and “batteria del fabritio marema- 
no.” Collezione Magliabecchiano, Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale, Florence, album 11.1.280, 
c. 17. Daniela Lamberini, Il Sanmarino: Giovan Battista Belluzzi: Architetto militare e trat- 
tatista del Cinquecento (Florence:Olschki, 2007), 188-91. 

17 On the tradition of enargeia, see Plett, Enargeia; Rigolot, “Rhetoric of Presence"; Webb, 
"Mémoire et imagination”; Solbach, Evidentia und Erzáhltheorie; Walker, “Enargeia and 
the Spectator"; Manieri, L'immagine poetica; Zanker, “Enargeia in Ancient Criticism"; 
Plett, Rhetorik der Affekte. 

18 Homer, The Iliad, trans. Robert Fagles (New York: Penguin, 1990), 483-87 (18.468—608). 

19 On ekphrasis, see Webb, Ekphrasis, Imagination and Persuasion; Koelb, Poetics of 
Description; Rengakos, “Wiirdest Dich”; Webb, “Ekphrasis Ancient and Modern"; Dubel, 
“Ekphrasis et Enargeia”; Erasmus, “De copia,” 577-89. 

20 Francis, "Metal Maidens,” 8-12. 
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Following Homer, Greek authors began to incorporate ekphrasis and enar- 
geia into rhetoric, history, and philosophy. Dionysus of Halicarnassus (On 
Lysias 7) recommended the use of enargeia to appeal to an audience's senses 
through detailed description, thereby making the audience an eyewitness. His 
usage corresponded with the philosophers Plato (Phaedo 83c) and Epicurus 
(Epistles 1.46-52.4), who both referred to enargeia in relation to the depen- 
dence of truthfulness on the sense of sight. The mind's vision approximated 
actual vision, lending a similar potential for credence. Polybius incorporated 
this connection to eyewitness evidence into historiography in his Histories 
when he stated, "In all matters a certainty founded on the evidence of one's 
eyes is of the greatest value"?! 

Aristotle applied the witnessing sense of enargeia to verbal persuasion, 
calling it “bringing before the eyes" (pro ommaton poiein) in both his Rhetoric 
and Poetics. In both texts he recommended it as essential for leading an audi- 
ence to insight, but gave voice to it most specifically in the Poetics: "... the poet 
must keep the action as much as possible before his eyes. For by visualizing the 
events as distinctly as he can, just as if he were present at their actual occur- 
rence, he will discover what is fitting for his purpose, and there will be the least 
chance of incongruities escaping his notice.”22 

Cicero and Quintilian followed Aristotle in similarly recommending 
enargeia as necessary for persuasion. For them, it served as illustration and 
demonstration, providing evidence that would convince the audience of the 
argument. Cicero recommended in the De Oratore, "a clear illustration and ex- 
hibition of matters to the eye of the audience, almost as if they were transacted 
before them.”23 The Pseudo-Ciceronian Rhetorica ad Herrenium elaborated 
on this statement in sections on vivid description (Stattnwats, 4.51) and on 
ocular demonstration (évdpyeta, 4.68).24 Quintilian, following and expanding 
on Cicero, gave the most extensive explanation of enargeia and its position in 
rhetoric and poetry in the Institutio Oratoria: 


There are certain experiences which the Greeks call qavracíot [enar- 
geia], and the Romans visions, whereby things absent are presented to 
our imagination with such extreme vividness that they seem actually 


21 Polybius, Histories, 235, (20.12.8), also 23 (9.9.10); Zanker, “Enargeia in Ancient Criticism," 
300, 307-11. 

22 Aristotle, Poetics, 29 (1714552). Also see Aristotle, On Rhetoric, 154 (2.8.1386a29-34), 245 
(3.10.1410b32—36), 248-49 (3.111412b30-32); Newman, “Aristotle’s Notion,” 1-23. 

23 Cicero, De Oratore 2361 (3.202). 

24 [Cicero], Rhetorica ad Herennium, trans. Harry Caplan, Loeb Classical Library (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1954), 357—59, 405-9. 
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to be before our very eyes.... Some writers describe the possessor of this 
power of vivid imagination, whereby things, words and actions are pre- 
sented in the most realistic manner [sensum verum], by the Greek word 
evpavtaciwtos [euphantasiotos].... From such impressions arises that 
évdpyera [vividness] which Cicero calls illustratio and evidentia, which 
makes us seem not so much to narrate as to exhibit the actual scene, 
while our emotions will be no less actively stirred than if we were present 
at the actual occurrence.?5 


He went on to demonstrate the use of this rhetorical method. Following 
Homer's description of Achilles' shield and other earlier examples, Quintilian 
famously linked the description of a city's sacking to enargeia. 


So, too, we may move our hearers to tears by the picture of a captured 
town. For the mere statement that the town was stormed, while no doubt 
it embraces all that such a calamity involves, has all the curtness of a 
dispatch, and fails to penetrate to the emotions of the hearer. But if we 
expand all that the one word "stormed" includes, we shall see the flames 
pouring from house and temple, and hear the crash of falling roofs and 
one confused clamour blent of many cries: we shall behold some in doubt 
whither to fly, others clinging to their nearest and dearest in one last em- 
brace, while the wailing of women and children and the laments of old 
men that the cruelty of fate should have spared them to see that day will 
strike upon our ears. Then will come the pillage of treasure sacred and 
profane, the hurrying to and fro of the plunderers as they carry off their 
booty or return to seek for more, the prisoners driven each before his own 
inhuman captor, the mother struggling to keep her child, and the victors 
fighting over the richest of the spoil. For though, as I have already said, 
the sack of a city includes all these things, it is less effective to tell the 
whole news at once than to recount it detail by detail.26 


The passage became a model that later theorists on rhetoric would repeat. 
Erasmus quoted the entire passage as demonstration of enargeia and its 
power. He went on to list other examples in classical literature of descriptions 
of stormed cities and battles, including 


25 Quintilian, Institutio Oratoria 2:433-35 (6.2.29—32), also 3:245—51 (8.3.61—70), 3:397 (9.2.40); 
Zanker, “Enargeia in Ancient Criticism,” 298-303. 
26 Quintilian, Institutio Oratoria 249 (8.3.67—69). 
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such Homeric descriptions as the arming of his gods and heroes, ban- 
quets, battles, retreats, and councils. Is there anything he does not dis- 
play vividly before our eyes by putting in the appropriate circumstantial 
detail, which, even if it sometimes seems insignificant, yet somehow or 
other presents the thing marvellously to our eyes? ... There is a battle 
between two barbarian races in Juvenal, ... likewise seditions, armies, 
battles, slaughter, destruction, sackings, single combat, naval battles (as 
in Lucan book 3).27 


Erasmus' mention of naval battles derives from another commonly repeated 
trope of enargeia. Plutarch originally offered Thucydides’ account of the de- 
struction of the Athenian fleet in a naval battle off the coast of Syracuse as a 
model of enargetic historical writing. Thucydides told of the fleet's destruction 
from the point of view of those who watch from the shore, describing their 
sights and emotions: 


Close to the scene of action and not all looking at the same point at once, 
some saw their friends' victories and took courage, and fell to calling 
upon heaven not to deprive them of salvation, while others who had their 
eyes turned upon those who were losing, wailed and cried aloud, and, 
although spectators, were more overcome than the actual combatants. 
Others, again, were gazing at some spot where the battle was evenly dis- 
putedì; as the strife was protracted without decision, their swaying bodies 
reflected the agitation of their minds, and they suffered the worst agony 
of all, ever just within reach of safety on the point of destruction. In short, 
in that one Athenian army as long as the sea fight remained doubtful 
there was every sound to be heard at once, shrieks, cheers, “We win,” “We 
lose," and all the other manifold exclamations that a great host would 
necessarily utter in great peril; and with the men in the fleet it was nearly 
the same; ... The naval force, one one way, one another, as many as were 
not taken afloat, now ran ashore and rushed from on board their ships 
to their camp; while the army, no more divided, but carried away by one 
impulse, all with shrieks and groans deplored the event, and ran down, 
some to help the ships, others to guard what was left of their wall....28 


27 Erasmus, “De copia, 580. 
28 Thucydides, The Landmark Thucydides: A Comprehensive Guide to the Peloponnesian War, 
ed. Robert B. Strassler, trans. Robert Crawley (New York: Free Press, 1996), 469 (7.71). 
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Thucydides' passage, like Homer's, not only describes the scene in detail, 
but also includes spectators who react to the battle with appropriate emo- 
tion. They serve as models of witnessing—examples for a reader that he or she 
should similarly see the actions and events, and react in like manner. Plutarch 
then cited this passage as evidence of the historian's effectiveness in using 
enargeia: 


Thucydides is always striving for this vividness in his writing, since it is 
his desire to make the reader a spectator, as it were, and to produce vivid- 
ly in the minds of those who peruse his narrative the emotions of amaze- 
ment and consternation which were experienced by those who beheld 
them.... Such a description is characterized by pictorial vividness both in 
its arrangement and in its power of description.?9 


The use of naval battles as models of ekphrasis derived from a larger trope 
often employed and cited by poets, historians, and theorists: the ship at sea, 
in a storm, or at harbor. Erasmus, for instance, amidst his classical examples 
of enargeia, noted that “there are descriptions of whirlwinds, storms, and 
shipwrecks, such as we find in a good many places in Homer, in Virgil in 
Aeneid 1, and in Ovid in Metamorphoses u.”®° To this list he might have added 
Petrarch, who in a c. 1343 letter described at length a violent Neapolitan storm 
in language resembling Thucydides' passage, complete with spectators rush- 
ing to shore, wailing in grief as they witness death and destruction.?! Erasmus 
elsewhere cited the same Virgilian passage when he recounted examples of de- 
scriptions of real places: “Real ones include Virgil’s description of Carthage and 
its harbor."?? Virgil in book 1 of the Aeneid related Aeneas’ arrival in a natural 
harbor on the coast of Africa. This followed a terrible storm in which Aeneas 
lost many ships. The harbor turns out to be the shores of Carthage, which Virgil 
continued to describe as Aeneas sees it, though the city provided only tempo- 
rary refuge.?? Erasmus himself went on in De copia to discuss at length naval 
subjects, especially in storms, as an example of elaboration through parallel, 
simile, and analogy.?^ Many other authors turned to nautical examples, espe- 
cially in storms but also in battle, as further examples of description. 


29 Plutarch, Moralia, 501-2 (347a— c); Walker, “Enargeia and the Spectator,’ 355-64. 

30 Erasmus, "De copia” 580. On the commonality of nautical metaphors in rhetoric, see 
Curtius, Furopean Literature, 128—30. 

31 Petrarch, Familiar Matters, 243-48 (Fam. v.5). 

32 Erasmus, "De copia,” 587. 

33 Virgil, Aeneid, 52-53, 61-62 (1.157-73, 1.420—50); Koelb, Poetics of Description, 72—78. 

34 Erasmus, "De copia,” 631, 6421-42. 
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These three tropes of enargeia—sacking of cities, naval battles, and ships 
at sea and harbor—provided rhetorical foundation when artists began to con- 
sider how best to move their audiences, and compete with poetry's power. 
Francisco de Holanda discussed these subjects in the second dialogue of his 
Four Dialogues on Painting (1548), following his 1538—40 trip to Rome where he 
knew Michelangelo and other artists of Rome. 


One of the things to which they devote the most study and effort (I am 
speaking of the famous poets) is painting well or imitating a good paint- 
ing [with words]... 

I am reminded that the prince among them, Virgil ... will paint the port 
of Carthage on a bay.... He paints routs in battle, many dead, the fates of 
notable men, many spoils and trophies.... 

The thing that good poets strive for the most and consider supreme 
cleverness is by means of words (perhaps too many and too lengthy) to 
show you, as if it were painted, a storm at sea or a city on fire.... Now, how 
much more does painting say, which shows you all at once that storm 
with thunder, lightning, waves, and destruction, ships and rocks.... And 
likewise it shows, quite present and visible, all the burning of that city, in 
allits parts, represented and seen identically as if it were very real: at one 
side those fleeing through the streets and public squares; on the other, 
those hurling themselves from the walls and towers; elsewhere temples 
half in ruins and the bright reflections of the flames on the rivers... 

It does not show this to you dispersed in words, for you recall only the 
line that you have before you ... but visually, the eyes enjoy that spectacle 
as being real, and the ears seem to hear the actual cries and shouts of the 
painted figures. You have the impression that you smell the smoke, that 
you flee the flames, that you fear the crumbling of the buildings; you are 
about to give a hand to those who are falling, about to go to the defense 
of those fighting against many, to flee with those who are fleeing, and to 
stand fast with the valiant.35 


Holanda recognized the same tropes that Erasmus discussed (possibly by rely- 
ing on De copia), even citing Ovid, Lucan, and Lucretius in addition to Virgil as 
exemplars of such poetry, while arguing for painting's superiority. Holanda's 
goal is the same as those of the orators and poets—to engage an audience to 
the point of visionary participation—though he claims that painting's visual 
nature enables a more immediate and visceral enargetic experience. 


35 de Hollanda, On Antique Painting 194-97; Plett, Enargeia, 101-2. 
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Viewers of Antwerp school city views perhaps agreed. Military, urban, and 
nautical tropes form the subjects of those works and are presented in the 
school's unique witnessing style. Pliny the Elder's description of Studius' paint- 
ings already linked the vocabulary of enargeia with city- and landscapes. The 
ekphrasis of one painting uses similar descriptive phraseology to those other 
ancient authors: "As the road to them [noble villas] passes through a swampy 
area we can see men who on a bet carry women on their shoulders. The lat- 
ter shake with fear at being carried and the men tremble under the burden.”36 
Pliny's language enabled his audience to witness the emotional and physi- 
cal reactions of Studius' staffage, as did Thucydides' in his description of the 
Athenian naval battle. Erasmus' presence in the Netherlands during the devel- 
opment of the Antwerp school in the early sixteenth century—he was even in 
Antwerp at times during Dürer's visit there—may have stimulated the artists' 
theoretical consideration of enargetic subject matter. Of course, the popularity 
of Erasmus' Copia would distribute these ideas widely by the 1530s and 1540s 
when Vermeyen, van den Wyngaerde, and Stradano were beginning their city 
view careers. 

Vermeyen's images of the Tunis campaign consist entirely of sacks of cities 
and ships at sea, harbor, and battle. The Sack of Tunis vividly displays, with 
Vermeyen watching like Thucydides' spectators, details such as, in Quintilian's 
words, “the wailing of women" and “the prisoners driven each before his own 
inhuman captor" in the left foreground; “the hurrying to and fro of the plunder- 
ers" in the middle ground; and even “the mother struggling to keep her child” 
in the right foreground (fig. 17). The same city and naval subjects appear in the 
Peinador of the Alhambra, where an armada sails across the Mediterranean, 
or gathers at La Goletta in preparation for the assault on Tunis. The Peinador 
paintings recall Aeneas' arrival at the same shores seeking shelter from a 
storm, only to then continue his travels so that he can ultimately found Rome. 
Of course, Aeneas's mythological descendants—the Roman Republic—would 
subsequently return to Carthage and sack it, just like Charles would later do in 
imitation of his ancient predecessors.?? 

Many of Stradano's paintings in the Palazzo Vecchio display similar views of 
a “captured town.” In the Burning of Lastra a Signa in the Room of Clement vit, 
we “see the flames pouring from house and temple” (fig. 92).38 Battle scenes 
in the Room of Giovanni delle Bande Nere show similarly burning homes 
and villages. The Defeat of the Turks at Piombino, in the Room of Cosimo 1, 
brings together an attempted sack with land and naval battles, as the invading 


36 Quoted in McHam, Pliny and Artistic Culture, 171. 
37 On the significance of the Aeneid to Charles’ renovatio, see Yates, "Charles v," 4. 
38 Quintilian, Institutio Oratoria 249 (8.3.68). 
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FIGURE 92 

Giovanni Stradano, The Burning of Lastra a Signa, 

with detail of Lastra, c. 1557-59, oil on plaster. Room of 
Clement vii, Palazzo Vecchio, Florence 
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FIGURE 93 Anton van den Wyngaerde, Malaga, c. 1564, ink on paper, 15.5 x 106.5 cm 


Ottomans, routed by Medicean forces, are turned from Piombino in a frenzy 
akin to that described by Thucydides (fig. 21). The painting captures the same 
vivid sense of witnessing a chaotic defeat that Plutarch and others celebrated 
in the ancient historian's passage. 

Van den Wyngaerde's views range from the safety of the harbor to the chaos of 
the sack and battle. Those depicting cities on the water typically include a mul- 
titude of boats coming to and from port. His Naples (fig. 42), Dordrecht (c. 1544), 
Amsterdam (c. 1550?), Tarragona (1563), Barcelona (1563), and Malaga (1564) all 
focus on busy harbors with ships at rest and under sail. A preparatory view for 
Malaga displays a gathered armada (fig. 93), while his drawings of the1564 African 
campaign to capture Pefion de Vélez de la Gomera (fig. 94) illustrate the same 
armada's arrival and assault. Like Vermeyen's Tunis series, van den Wyngaerde 
constructed his own illustrations of a naval battle on the coast of Africa, now for 
Charles' son, recalling again Quintilian's and Thucydides' passages. 

The Genoa, already seen to repeat Erasmus' language, also puts these rhe- 
torical affinities between ancient and modern to use (fig. 3). Charles' boat ar- 
rives at the refuge of the city's calm harbor, protected from the sea by jetties in 
a display that seems lifted from Virgil's description: 


There is a haven shaped / by an island shielding the mouth of a long deep 
bay, its flanks / breaking the force of combers pounding in from the sea / 
while drawing them off into calm receding channels. / Both sides of the 
harbor, rock cliffs tower, crowned / by twin crags that menace the sky, 
overshadowing / reaches of sheltered water, quiet and secure. // Over 
them as a backdrop looms a quivering wood, / above them rears a grove, 
bristling dark with shade, / and fronting the cliff, a cave under hanging 
rocks / with fresh water inside, ... // Aeneas puts in here with a bare seven 
warships / saved from his whole fleet.39 


39 Virgil, The Aeneid, 52-53 (1157-73). 
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Van den Wyngaerde illustrated a similar image of "sheltered water, quiet and 
secure,” protected by “twin crags.” The artist's inscription shares affinity with 
Virgil's words as well, mentioning the “shade of grottoes," “forests,” and "caves." 
Six ships even cluster around the single Habsburg galley as all seven enter the 
harbor. Genoa's apparent allusion to Aeneas' arrival at Carthage assisted van 
den Wyngaerde in celebrating Charles' expansion and renovatio of empire, by 
alluding to the emperor's own arrival at the modern Carthage and its capture.^? 

The later generation of artists continued to represent these same subjects. 
Bruegel's Bay of Naples and Naval Battle in the Straits of Messina reproduce 
Thucydides' general subject matter, the latter even displaying Reggio's struc- 
tures aflame (figs. 82 and 84). His drawing Seascape with a View of Antwerp 
shows a ship being rocked in a storm, headed for the safety of Antwerp's port.*! 
Bruegel's imagery presents the artist as the equal of Thucydides, Quintilian, or 
others in bringing such vivid visions to the audience's eye. 

Quintilian called such persons capable of stimulating enargeia in their au- 
diences euphantiostos—an imaginative inventor that can pass his internal vi- 
sions to others. 


Some writers describe the possessor of this power of vivid imagination, 
whereby things, words and actions are presented in the most realistic 
manner [sensum verum], by the Greek word eèdpavtaciwtos [euphanti- 
ostos]; and it is a power which all may readily acquire if they will. When 
the mind is unoccupied or is absorbed by fantastic hopes or day-dreams, 
we are haunted by these visions of which I am speaking to such an extent 
that we imagine that we are traveling abroad, crossing the sea, fighting, 


40 On ideas of ancient Roman empire within Virgil, see Philip R. Hardie, Virgil's Aeneid: 
Cosmos and Imperium (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1986). 

41 LarrySilver, Peasant Scenes and Landscapes: The Rise of Pictorial Genres in the Antwerp Art 
Market (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2006), 223. 
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42.5 x 57.5 cm 





FIGURE 94 Anton van den Wyngaerde, Perion de Vélez de la Gomera, c. 1564, ink and watercolor on paper, 
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addressing the people, or enjoying the use of wealth that we do not actu- 
ally possess, and seem to ourselves not to be dreaming but acting. Surely, 
then, it may be possible to turn this form of hallucination to some profit.*? 


Antwerp school artists cultivated this status as euphantiostos. Quintilian's link- 
age of that inventive power to the description of travel, sailing, and fighting en- 
dorsed the imagination of city view artists. Leonardo da Vinci verbalized that 
power for the sixteenth century, describing the artist, especially of landscapes, 
as essentially a euphantiostos: 


If the painter wants to see fair women to kindle his love, he has the power 
to create them, and if he desires to see monstrosities to arouse his fear, 
his amusement and laughter or even his compassion, he is their Lord and 
Creator. And if he wishes to bring forth sites or deserts, cool and shady 
places in times of heat or warm spots when it is cold, he fashions them. 
So if he desires valleys or wishes to discover vast tracts of land from 
mountain peaks and look at the sea on the distant horizon beyond them, 
it is in his power; and so if he wants to look up to the high mountain 
from low valleys or from high mountains towards the deep valleys and 
the coastline. In fact, whatever exists in the universe either potentially or 
actually or in the imagination, he has it first in his mind and then in his 
hands, and these [images] are of such excellence, that they present the 
same proportioned harmony to a single glance as belongs to the things 
themselves....43 


By crafting enargeia into painting, as Holanda recommended, the Antwerp 
school artists possess Quintilian's power. They brought his and Leonardo's sub- 
jects before the eyes of their audiences through detailed verisimilitude, and 
in doing so surpass simple mimicry to become "Creators" through invention. 

The vivid mental images crafted by the euphantiostos' relation of numer- 
ous details derive not directly from nature, but are combined with memories 
of past sensory experiences. Quintilian goes on to explain the euphantiostos' 
process: 


42 Quintilian, Institutio Oratoria, 435 (6.2.30). Also see Plett, Enargeia, 7, 9; Webb, Ekphrasis, 
Imagination and Persuasion, 94-102. 

43 Quoted in Gombrich, "Renaissance Artistic Theory,’ 342-44. Also see McHam, Pliny and 
Artistic Culture, 172. 
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I am complaining that a man has been murdered. Shall I not bring be- 
fore my eyes all the circumstances which it is reasonable to imagine must 
have occurred in such a connection? ... Will not the blood, the deathly 
pallor, the groan of agony, the death-rattle, be indelibly impressed upon 
my mind? 

From such impressions arises that évdpyeta [vividness] which Cicero 
calls illustratio and evidentia, which makes us seem not so much to nar- 
rate as to exhibit the actual scene, while our emotions will be no less ac- 
tively stirred than if we were present at the actual occurrence.44 


The euphantiostos alters the past impressions to imagine new situations, pass- 
ing them to audiences through the artifice of descriptions. 

It is for this reason that Quintilian says those enargetic visions are not true, 
but "like truth" (“sensum verum”).45 St. Augustine concurred, elaborating on 
the visionary process and its credibility in his De Trinitate (8.6). He explained 
how his mental image of Carthage— stored in his memory—was based on his 
own perceptions, while his phantasia of Alexandria, which he had never visit- 
ed, was inaccurate though verisimilar. Its derivation from description, coupled 
with his knowledge of cities gained from his memories, meant that it could 
be believed but not trusted.46 Erasmus’ and Juan Luis Vives’ demonstrations 
of enargeia as theater describe a similar notion of its visions. Vives’ theater in 
the Fabula de Homine (written and published in Bruges, 1518) is a replacement 
for the world, but remains only a temporary vision lacking substance.^? It can 
show things about the world, but it is not the world itself. 

Augustine's use of the city trope to link his discussion to that of the rhet- 
oricians provided further context for the Antwerp school artists to argue for 
their own invention. Both Erasmus and Vives were familiar with Augustine's 
anecdote—Erasmus edited a complete edition of the saint's works (1528-29), 
which Vives acknowledged in a letter to his fellow humanist. The same edition 
perhaps distributed the notion to the artists.48 Like the ancient rhetoricians, 


44 Quintilian, Institutio Oratoria, 435-37 (6.2.31-32). 

45 Translated in Webb, Ekphrasis, Imagination and Persuasion, 102. 

46 Augustine, “On the Trinity” in Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, Series 1, Vol. 3, ed. Philip 
Schaff (1887; Reprint: Peabody, Mass.: Hendrickson Publishers, 1995), 121; Webb, Ekphrasis, 
Imagination and Persuasion, 121-22. 

47 Erasmus, “De copia,’ 577; Vives, “Fabula de Homine," 385-96; Plett, Enargeia, 25-26. Also 
see J. A. Fernández-Santamaría, The Theater of Man: J. L. Vives on Society (Philadelphia: 
American Philosophical Society, 1998), 1-15. 

48 On Erasmus' edition of Augustine, see Arnoud Visser, *Reading Augustine through 
Erasmus' Eyes: Humanist Scholarship and Paratextual Guidance in the Wake of the 
Reformation,” Erasmus of Rotterdam Society Yearbook 28 (2008): 67-90. Vives’ letter to 
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the Antwerp school's verisimilar constructions are imagined from within. They 
derive from past observations of cities, battles, and ships, which are then com- 
bined to display a new visual experience like the euphantiostos' created mental 
image. Like Vives' theater, the Antwerp school views are artificial representa- 
tions of the world—believably similar to their referent, but altered through the 
process of imagination. As such, the artworks argue for their artists' inventive 
powers while providing persuasion for the histories they often illustrate. 


3 Viewing City Towers: Vision, Cognition, and Simulacra 


The language of enargeia and its dependence on sight and imagination re- 
flects cognitive theory. One school of thought, derived again from Aristotle and 
which remained favored in similar form through the Renaissance, considered 
sight to occur through intromission. In this theory, species, tiny copies of the 
object, traveled along infinite points in infinite directions out from the object, 
to enter our eye along visual rays. The species passed through the eye to the 
brain's stations, where the process of understanding acted upon it. In the first 
station, common sense, other sensory information was added to the species, 
at which point it became an image. The image was then stored in the imagina- 
tion, where judgment and intellect could act on it to decipher, understand, 
and, when needed, remember it. The practitioners of ekphrasis in turn sought 
to provoke those stored sense images into producing the desired enargetic 
visions that could sway the audience's belief by similarly acting upon him 
or her.^? 

The Roman poet and Epicurean philosopher Lucretius, in book 4 of the De 
rerum natura, gave the most vivid description of perception as it related to 


Erasmus is quoted in Noreña, Vives, 114. Vives also published a commentary on Augustine's 
Civitates Dei (1522). 

49 On theories of vision and links to cognition, see Blum, Antike Mnemotechnik, 164—72; 
David C. Lindberg, Theories of Vision from al-Kindi to Kepler (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1976), 135-37; Thomas Frangenberg, "Perspectivist Aristotelianism: Three 
Case-Studies of Cinquecento Visual Theory, Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld 
Institutes 54 (1991): 137-58; Krzyztof Pomian, "Vision and Cognition,” in Picturing Science/ 
Producing Art, eds. Caroline A. Jones and Peter Galison (New York and London: Routledge, 
1998), especially 211-13; François Quiviger, The Sensory World of Italian Renaissance 
Art (London: Reaktion Books, 2010), 15-23. On links to enargeia, see Webb, Ekphrasis, 
Imagination and Persuasion, 10-22; Katerina Ierodiakonou, "The Notion of Enargeia in 
Hellenistic Philosophy," in Episteme, etc.: Essays in Honour of Jonathan Barnes, eds. Ben 
Morison and Katerina Ierodiakonou (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2011); O'Gorman, 
"Aristotle's Phantasia,’ 16-40. 
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vision and knowledge. He described species, which he called simulacra, as 
copies of an object that fly off from that object at all times and in all direc- 
tions. These copies enter the eye and then the mind. Lucretius included his ex- 
planation to illustrate knowledge's dependence on the senses, sight being the 
most important.5° The medieval and Renaissance conceptions of vision and 
cognition built upon this theory, particularly as Lucretius defined it. Leonardo 
da Vinci's writings make the Renaissance dependence on Lucretian theory ex- 
plicit, for instance, in not only relating the epicurean idea of intromission, but 
even describing the tiny copies as both species and simulacra.5! 

But Lucretius went further, to also warn of the potential for misunderstand- 
ing that sensory information. As illustration he offered an analogy: the experi- 
ence of viewing a distant city tower. The tower analogy was commonplace in 
ancient philosophy, especially among epicureans and skeptics, as an illustra- 
tion of sensory perception and knowledge. Lucretius explained that "four-sided 
towers of a town are often found, / When looked at from a distance, to appear 
not square but round,” because “the mass / Of air the images must cross buffets 
them as they pass / And blunts them.” In other words, the distant tower's simu- 
lacra degrade while passing through the air at such distance. The simulacra's 
consonant appearance upon reaching the eye is true, since it is a real object, 
but does not allow for an accurate witnessing of the original tower. The percep- 
tion of the viewed city appears different from its subject. “But,” Lucretius notes, 
“I do not allow the eyes are tricked in this at all. / ... Nothing can determine 
save the reason of the mind. / Eyes can't grasp the true nature of things. So do 
not claim / The fault's with them, when really it's the mind that is to blame" 
Lucretius offered that difference in perception as argument for not trusting 
our evidence for, and hence our knowledge of, the world.52 

The sixteenth century continued to use the tower analogy. Leonardo bor- 
rowed the example to similarly explain the distorting effects of distant vision: 
^Why towers and campaniles at a great distance, although of uniform thick- 
ness, seem like inverted pyramids.'53 The Italian artist altered the rounded 
form to pyramidal, and his atmospheric explanation is one of a “misty veil," but 
his source remains clear. The architectural fabrics present in some Antwerp 
school city views also resemble Lucretius' discussion in their manipulations. 





50 Lucretius, Nature of Things, 170-73, 180-81 (4.30—89, 4.239-43). On Lucretius’ idea of the 
simulacra, from which much of the rest of the discussion derives, see Holmes, “Crafted 
Speech,” especially 534-46; Thury, "Lucretius' Poem as Simulacrum,” 270-94. 

51 Leonardo da Vinci, The Literary Works of Leonardo da Vinci, trans. Jean Paul Richter 
(London, 1883), 1:30—46, 2:495. 

52 Lucretius, Nature of Things, 187-88 (4.353—63, 4.379-86), and further on mistaken percep- 
tions, 188-91 (4.387-47); Palmer, Reading Lucretius, 21416. 

53 da Vinci, Literary Works, 1:36-37. 
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FIGURE 95 Filippo Brunelleschi, east wall of Lastra a Signa, c. 1424 


Van den Wyngaerde, for instance, in his View of Rome from Monte Gianicolo, 
shows the square towers of the Aurelian walls in the foreground, while enlarg- 
ing the round towers of the Castel Sant'Angelo's defenses in the background, 
simultaneously excluding the fortress square walls and angled bastions 
(figs. 45 and 46a). Stradano goes further, sometimes depicting the square tow- 
ers of a city's walls as round. The deliberateness of these changes are seen in his 
view of Lastra a Signa in the Room of Clement vri (fig. 92). Lastra’s walls were 
designed by Filippo Brunelleschi (1377-1446) in 1424 in imitation of Florence's 
square-towered walls (fig. 95). Given this prestigious lineage and the town's 
proximity to Florence, Vasari and Stradano must have been aware of their ac- 
tual form. Stradano's outright alteration of the city fabric suggests his aware- 
ness of the Lucretian passage, and his use of it to, in part, assert the inventive 
distance between his artistic work and its natural referent. In the artist's hands, 
the round tower becomes an analogy for the Antwerp school's euphantiostos- 
like process. 


4 Nature or Artifice? The Mannerism of Antwerp School City Views 


The grounding of art in such theoretical discourse is generally reminiscent of 
sixteenth-century Italy, not the Netherlands. The Antwerp school had its ori- 
gins in part in the artists' Roman visits, though the artists need not have trav- 
eled to find an introduction to Italian artistic ideas or Lucretius. In Antwerp 
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specifically, Hieronymous Cock's press, Aux Quatre Vents, published repro- 
ductive prints of works by Raphael, Michelangelo, and the early mannerists. 
Michelangelo's Bruges Madonna was not far, for which Lampsonius, at least, 
expressed great admiration.54 Vasari's first edition of the Lives (1550) also cir- 
culated widely, explaining these works and their place in his ideas of disegno 
and invenzione. Lucretius' poem also had a presence in mid-sixteenth-century 
Antwerp. Cornelis Agrippa of Netteshiem in 1530 had already published his On 
the Uncertainty and Vanity of the Arts and Sciences: An Invective Declamation 
there. In this book, Agrippa declared knowledge unreliable because the senses 
on which it was based were so easily deceived—Lucretius’ very point in his 
discussion of simulacra.5> The De rerum natura was meanwhile taught in class- 
rooms in the Netherlands, and Cristoph Plantin published the Giphanius edi- 
tion of Lucretius in Antwerp in 1565. Plantin and his circle, which included 
Bruegel and Hoefnagel, even practiced an early Neo-Stoicism informed in part 
by Lucretius.56 

Travel, however, would have made many of the Antwerp school artists in- 
timately familiar with foreign artistic theories regarding imitazione and in- 
venzione. The Italian artists, such as Vasari, absorbed nature through memory 
and judged that information through the act of invention. His forms were not 
limited by nature, but served only his mind's own authority. Though Lucretius 
was present in mid-century Italian theoretical constructs?" Italian artists also 
looked to Plato to support their ideas regarding invention and the intellectual 
potential for art as a means of investigating the world. Plato, in fact, relates 
simulacra to art in the Republic. There he criticizes art as a false copy. A paint- 
ing is "third from the natural," *an imitation of appearances" rather than the 


54 On Netherlandish admiration for contemporary Italian art, in particular Leonardo and 
Michelangelo, see Meganck, Erudite Eyes, 175—77. 

55 Heinrich Cornelius Agrippa, The Vanity of Arts and Sciences (London: J. C., 1676), 41-42. 
His better known book on magic, De occulta philosophia (1531) shows a similar derivation 
from Lucretian ideas of simulacra, such as how dreams enter our body. Michael Cole, 
"The Demonic Arts and the Origin of the Medium,” Art Bulletin 84 (2002): 621-40. 

56 Palmer, Reading Lucretius, 165—75; Ada Palmer, "Reading Lucretius in the Renaissance," 
Journalofthe History of Ideas 73 (2012): 395—416; Denis Cosgrove, “Globalism and Tolerance 
in Early Modern Geography, Annals of the Association of American Geographers 93 (2003): 
852—70; Melion, Shaping the Netherlandish Canon, 145, 173—74; Meganck, Erudite Eyes, 
86-87, 198-206. 

57  Onthe presence of Lucretian ideas of simulacra in Rome at this time, see Elena Calvillo, 
"Authoritative Copies and Divine Originals: Lucretian Metaphor, Painting on Stone, and 
the Problem of Originality in Michelangelo's Rome,” Renaissance Quarterly 66 (2013): 453— 
508; Stephen J. Campbell, "Fare una cosa morta parer viva': Michelangelo, Rosso, and the 
(Un)Divinity of Art,’ Art Bulletin 84 (2002): 596—620. 
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truth. Art can offer no information about the world, because "imitation is far 
from the truth, for it touches only a small part of each thing and a part that is 
itself only an image.”58 Plato's idea of art here sounds similar to Quintilian and 
Augustine's ideas of enargetic vision—but to Plato, art was therefore not only 
useless, but also potentially harmful. He reiterated these ideas in the Sophist, 
where he described the simulacrum as an empty phantasm that shares appear- 
ance with something but lacks that thing's nature, preventing any knowledge 
of it. As an example, Plato described a statue foreshortened to look propor- 
tional from a single point of view. Otherwise, "the upper parts would appear 
smaller than they should, and the lower parts would appear larger." Artists do 
not “[reproduce] the true proportions of their beautiful subjects,” but instead, 
“say goodbye to truth" Such “appearance-making” is *seeming but not being ... 
saying things but not true things.”59 The discussion introduced his concern 
with discriminating being from non-being, or falsehoods, the discernment of 
which constitutes philosophical practice. Plato's simulacrum, then, resembles 
Lucretius' in its concern with both perception and knowing. 

For both Plato and Lucretius, the simulacrum represented the alternative 
to reality. It imitates reality's forms, while containing nothing of its meaning 
or nature. Both philosophers looked to the faculty of judgment to determine 
between simulacra, copies, and forms. In such differentiation, the simulacrum 
finds salvation—its one place in Platonic and Lucretian thought is its stimulus 
to judgment and hence knowing. This corresponded to Aristotle's ideas, who 
in De anima described how the soul applies judgment to the image brought 
to it through the senses.9? Lucretius followed the earlier philosophers in not- 
ing, “your reasoning concerning things is built askew / If founded on sensa- 
tions that are off from plumb and true,’ for “if reason can't unravel the mystery 
and gives no clues / To why what [the tower] had seemed square to us when 
viewed from near at hand / Looks rounded at a distance, ..." it would *wreck 
the fundament of faith, and so lay waste / The whole foundation on which life 
and life's welfare based."9! Though also warning of the consequences of failure, 


58 Plato, “Republic” in Complete Works, ed. John M. Cooper, trans. G. M. A. Grube and 
C. D. C. Reeve (Indianapolis: Hackett Publishing, 1997), 1202 (x.597e-598b, more broadly, 
X.596-608b). 

59 Plato, "Sophist" in Complete Works, ed. John M. Cooper trans. Nicholas P. White 
(Indianapolis: Hackett Publishing, 1997), especially 256-57 (235d—236e), also 284 (259c- 
d), 288-91 (264c-67). 

60 Aristotle, De Anima, ed. William David Ross, trans. J. A. Smith, The Works of Aristotle, vol. 3 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1931), 124—45 (3.428a-8.431b). On Aristotle's ideas on sense per- 
ception, see Newman, "Aristotle's Notion,’ 15-21; O'Gorman, "Aristotle's Phantasia,’ 16-22; 
Webb, Ekphrasis, Imagination and Persuasion, 10-11. 

61 Lucretius, Nature of Things, 194-95 (4.500-21). 
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Lucretius celebrates here the opportunity simulacra offer to distinguish be- 
tween the world and its copies, so as to be able to know the former. 

Quintilian and Augustine had argued similarly for enargeia—that the vi- 
sions created in the mind were persuasive, but not truthful, and have value 
in leading to discernment. Augustine's anecdote resonates especially with 
Lucretius' argument, as a reminder to judge the impressions and visions 
from which one builds knowledge. The saint's use of the city analogy joined 
Lucretius' tower anecdote with the rhetoricians' trope, merging their episte- 
mological considerations. 

The same argument continued into the sixteenth century. Vives, like 
Agrippa, discussed the untrustworthiness of the senses in De prima philoso- 
phia, the third part of his philosophical work De disciplinis (1531). But Vives 
further argued, like Lucretius, for the necessity of judgment in the interpre- 
tation of sensory information, since knowledge remained dependent on that 
information. 


We enter into knowledge through the gates of the senses ... it happens 
every day that the eyes and all the senses, even the sharpest and most 
attentive are wrong because of some internal defect, or because of the 
"medium" or the object.... Like those who live in a basement, with only 
one little window to the outside, do not see except through that window, 
thus we see nothing except through our senses. Nevertheless, we peep 
into the outside and with our mind we infer the existence of something 
beyond our senses, but only as much as our senses permit us to do.... The 
mind infers the existence of something, but it does not see it.... Because 
of all this we have to judge things not according to their own characteris- 
tics, but according to our own appraisal and judgment.®? 


Vives seems to rely on the Epicurean theory here, and in fact in an earlier pas- 
sage specifically cited the philosophical school on this point.®? Furthermore 
he, like all of those before him, again turned to sight as both primary sense and 
as analogy for discussion of cognition, framing that discussion within architec- 
tural metaphors. Vives' presence in the Netherlands from 1528 to his death in 
1540 would have enabled the regional dissemination of his theories alongside 
Erasmus' ideas and those ancient authors on which they were based. 


62 DD mia. Translated and quoted in Noreña, Vives, 243-44, for further discussion see 245- 
48 and 256-69, and on the impact of De Disciplinis, see 16-17. 
63 DD 1.3.3. See the quotation in ibid., 246, also see 178-79. 
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Michiel Coxcie, an artist from Antwerp working in Rome in the 1530s, evinces 
his compatriots' interest in the epistemic ideas presented by simulacra. Though 
nota city view artist himself, Coxcie's painting Plato's Cave (c. 1530—39), painted 
while he was in Italy, illustrates Plato's statue description from the Sophist: the 
central figure's head appears too large for its body. Coxcie meanwhile borrowed 
from Michelangelo's figures and antique statues for the basis of his other fig- 
ures. Rather than try to reproduce nature, he imitated art to stimulate his own 
invention. Plato's view has frequently been used to explain the philosopher's 
negative view of art, but his ideas also justify the freedom of the artist to invent 
and theorize, rather than only record the world. Such ideas offered legitimacy 
toan artist's inventions, since they required viewers to practice their judgment 
on the visual forms and what knowledge those forms could offer. Erasmus' 
statement on Plato in the De copia speaks to this effect: 


The type of fiction which is deliberately constructed so as to be a repre- 
sentation of reality is definitely to be classed as an allegory, for example, 
the description of the cave in Plato, where men are chained and look with 
pleasure on shadows, taking them for reality.95 


Erasmus saw those fictions that purport to be reality to have value in their 
stimulus to judgment. Almost as if he illustrated Erasmus' statement, Coxcie's 
figures are then simulacra—self-attesting artifice that invite the viewer to de- 
termine the figures' relation to their sources and to nature. 

Among the Antwerp school artists, Hoefnagel's view of Tivoli deliberately 
invites a similar consideration of references and sources (fig. 86).96 He showed 
Tivoli on its plateau in the upper left, while figures representing Hoefnagel and 
Ortelius follow a guide down a path to see Tivoli's waterfall. The waterfall it- 
self appears in an inset view on the lower right. The inset scene, however, is a 


64 Michiel Coxcie, Plato’s Cave, 1530-39, oil on wood, 131 x 174 cm. Musée de la Chartreuse, 
Douai, no. 2787. Koenraad Jonckheere, "Michiel Coxcie and the Reception of Classical 
Antiquity in the Low Countries,’ in Michiel Coxcie (1499-1592) and the Giants of His Age, 
ed. Koenraad Jonckheere (London and Turnhout: Harvey Miller, 2013), 73-79; van Mander, 
Lives, 292. On Vasari's practice of the same, see Florian Harb, “Dal vivo’ or ‘da se’: Nature 
Versus Art in Vasari's Figure Drawings." Master Drawings 43 (2005): 326-38. Lampsonius 
saw similar impetus to artistic imitation in Michelangelo's work, see Meganck, Erudite 
Eyes, 176-77. 

65 Erasmus, “De copia,’ 634-35. 

66 Braun and Hogenberg, Civitates; Nuti, “Mapped Views," 563-65; Jasper van Putten, “The 
City Book and the Emergence of the Artist-Chorographer, in Mapping Spaces: Networks 
of Knowledge in 17th-Century Landscape Painting, eds. Ulrike Gehring and Peter Weibel 
(Munich: Hirmer Publishers, 2014), 173—75; Meganck, Erudite Eyes, 97. 
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reverse of Bruegel's own view of the region titled Prospetus Tyburtinus, from 
the Large Landscapes series printed by Cock (1555-56). A folded-over corner 
indicates the artifice, inviting the viewer to compare Hoefnagel’s view— his 
depicted presence attesting to the view's origins and fidelity—with the repro- 
duction of Bruegel's, though that too had apparently derived from Bruegel's 
visit to the site. Hoefnagel's alterations to Bruegel's image only make the jux- 
taposition of nature and artifice clearer, suggesting that Hoefnagel drew from 
both models. 

Hoefnagel borrowed not just the depiction of Tivoli from his artistic exem- 
plar, but also the conception of the art-nature relationship. Bruegel's painting 
of Two Monkeys (1562) epitomizes his own interest in the same considerations 
(fig. 83). Here art as the ape of nature is chained to Leon Battista Alberti's 
window of painting, another architectural metaphor for vision related in his 
treatise De pictura (On Painting, 1435).9" The stylized monkeys lack Bruegel's 
potential for verisimilitude since they rework Israel van Meckenem's engrav- 
ing of Four Apes (c. 1490-1500), which also depicts two chained, seated mon- 
keys (fig. 96). Through Bruegel's window a vibrant city, tantalizingly similar to 
Antwerp though invented, teems with life, seemingly mocking the foreground- 
ed, limited style. Bruegel's monkeys display details leading some to identify 
them as red Colobus monkeys from Africa, but their stiffness and stylization, as 
inthe eyes and appendages, deny the vividness necessary for belief in their real- 
istic reproduction.® They are imitations—of art, not nature—that announce 
their own artifice, particularly in comparison to the background scene where 
enargetic tropes underline its constructed verisimilitude. Bruegel placed his 
Two Monkeys in dialogue with van Meckenem and Antwerp city view artists as 
a declaration of his own capacity for invention, rather than merely an imitator 
of the natural world.69 

Many of the Antwerp school views likewise eschew the authority of nature, 
despite their empirically optical techniques, to offer Erasmian allegorical fic- 
tions as representations of reality. Stradano's views in the Room of Cosimo I 
in the Palazzo Vecchio represent the extent to which variation could occur. 


67 Leon Battista Alberti, On Painting, trans. John R Spencer (New Haven and London: Yale 
University Press, 1966), 56. 

68 Sullivan, Bruegel and the Creative Process, 15. On the iconography of apes, Horst W. 
Janson, Apes and Ape Lore in the Middle Ages and the Renaissance (London: University of 
London, 1952), especially 145—62. 

69 Ortelius argued for much the same in his eulogy of Bruegel, in which he called him 
“Nature among painters" (“an Natura poitis"). By this, Ortelius indicated nature's creative 
capacities to suggest Bruegel's perfection of nature, rather than his slavish imitation of it. 
Meganck, Erudite Eyes, 183-86, the eulogy is translated on 223-24. 
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FIGURE 96 Anonymous after Israhel van Meckenem, 
Four Apes, c. 1490-1500, engraving, 17 x 10.7 cm 


The view of Montecarlo presents in the foreground a large square fortress of 
very different form from the city's existing defenses (figs. 97 and 98). Stradano 
alluded to the hornworks Cosimo 1 had built, but he invented the rest of the 
fortress with its square base and tall cylindrical tower rising from its center. 
The existing Rocca of Montecarlo has instead a squat, half-circle tower rising 
at the north apex of a triangular structure.?° Stradano also exaggerated the 
distance between the fortress and the angular bastion at Porta Lucca, as well 
as the change in elevation—the town actually lies nearly flat along the ridge. 
Yet the painting still manages to convey resemblance and verisimilitude. Even 


70 Charles 1v of Bohemia built the half-circle donjon, the original part of the fortress, in 1330. 
Rulers added to the Rocca over the next two centuries. 
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FIGURE 97 Giovanni Stradano, Montecarlo, c. 1557-58, oil on plaster. Room of Cosimo 1, 
Palazzo Vecchio, Florence 





FIGURE 98 Rocca, Montecarlo, seen from the southeast 


the Siege of Florence shows the same proportional discrepancies, where the 
Palazzo Vecchio deliberately challenges the Duomo (figs. 8 and 77). Some of 
van den Wyngaerde's city portraits, such as Valencia, similarly alter the fabric. 
As Richard Kagan noted, the artist turned Valencia's cathedral, straightened 
and widened the streets, enlarged the squares, and moved towers.” Again tow- 
ers, and particularly Stradano's round one in Montecarlo, indicate distance 
from the natural referent. 

Antwerp school artists illustrated their support for artifice over mimicry in 
other genres as well. Van den Wyngaerde depicted an invented insect on the 
back of his view of Mechelen (fig. 99). The bug looks to be drawn from life, with 
its detail and shading, but it reproduces no insect in nature. Joris Hoefnagel 
also invented insects amongst his illuminations for Emperor Rudolf 11. For in- 
stance, the ladybird insect in the Mira calligraphiae monumenta has eight legs 
instead of six (fig. 100). The Maltese Cross that appears to pierce the page on 
both recto and verso only serves to underscore Hoefnagel's consideration of 
the illusory correspondence between nature and art.’* Those considerations 


71 Kagan and Marias, Urban Images, 14. 
72 Georg Bocskay, Mira calligraphiae monumenta, 1561-62, fol. 37r and v. The J. Paul Getty 
Museum, Los Angeles, Ms. 20 (86.MV.527.37). Janice Neri, The Insect and the Image: 
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FIGURE 99 Anton van den Wyngaerde, verso of Mechelen, detail, Insect, c. 1559-61?, ink on 
paper 


FIGURE 100 

Joris Hoefnagel and Georg Bocskay, 
Maltese Cross, Mussel, and Ladybird, 
1561-62, illumination added 1591-96, 
ink, watercolor, and gold and silver 
paint on parchment, 16.6 x 12.4 cm 
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have their origins in the Antwerp school's practice of city views as an artistic 
form of invention, a supremacy over nature through the artistic mind, rather 
than a genre of natural correspondence. 

The viewer's recognition of those invented origins provides value to the 
image. Both artists distorted their natural referents, as they also did in their 
city views, so that these images belie the appearance of conveying correct in- 
formation about the natural world. They serve as a visual allegory, as Erasmus 
argued, for the requirements of judgment in knowledge. Plato saw primarily 
a danger in imagery's inherent falsehoods, which the senses could never reli- 
ably interpret and so offer no true information.?? Lucretius agreed when he 
said "Eyes can't grasp the true nature of things," leading to the mind's potential 
misinterpretation of sensory information. Yet Lucretius went on to insist that 
"Nothing can determine save the reason of the mind." He expected the viewer 
to use reason to judge the nature of the simulacrum. It is this act of judgment 
that provides meaning to the degraded copies that enter the mind through 
the eye.”4 Imagery could similarly be misunderstood to convey reality, when in 
fact it is only a metaphorical fiction. The viewer must judge the nature of the 
image to determine if it is similitude or simulacra. That act of discrimination, 
between reality and falsehood, provides meaning to the work in acknowledg- 
ing the artistic processes and the artists' inventive capacities. 

The Antwerp school artists used their sketching techniques to not just 
observe but to determine their relationship with their sources. In collecting 
sketches of parts of the world, they gathered their perceptions of those parts. 
In stitching the sketches together, they practiced judgment on that sensory in- 
formation, and the final products derived from that process presented their 
understanding of the world. The finished works are offered in turn for viewers 
to practice their own judgment. The artists' visual statements included signs 
in the form of altered towers and other architecture to allude to the rhetori- 
cal foundations of their approach, and stimulate the process of discernment. 
In doing so, viewers who respond to the challenge acknowledge the artists' 
invention and recognize that the artwork, as more than just a mirror of the 
world, offers a complex cognitive space within which they can find their own 
understanding. 


Visualizing Nature in Early Modern Europe, 1500-1700 (Minneapolis and London: University 
of Minnesota Press, 2011), 20. 

73 Plato, “Republic,” 1202 (x.596-608b). 

74 Lucretius, Nature of Things, 188 (4.384-85). 
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City Views as Analogy for Judgment 


Lucretius followed Homer in using analogy to form the basis of his argument, 


as did many philosophers before him. The Roman author turned to many dif- 


ferent analogies to make visible his own particular topic, atoms. In perhaps the 


most famous example, he described dust motes floating in a beam of light as 


an example of how atoms moved.” Such analogies employed enargeia, bring- 


ing before the audience's eyes vividly descriptive evidence. The audience then 


became witness, incorporated into the argument's construction and its mean- 


ing. Enargeia served as an effective analogy because it acts, as Aristotle noted, 


as synecdoche. For Aristotle, the rhetorical form allowed for the immediate 


understanding of an individual event, while simultaneously giving insight 


into the completion of that event or its broader context."6 Lucretius depended 


upon this synecdochic sense of enargeia to describe epicurean physics and 


metaphysics. He brought before his readers' eyes dust motes dancing in the 


sunbeam to provide insight into both the movement of atoms, and the larger 


view of that atomistic cosmos itself"? 


Lucretius employed such visual analogies throughout the De rerum natura. 


Besides the dust motes, other famous analogies include the optical effects cre- 


ated by light passing through a colored awning, and sheep or armies at war 


seen at a distance. To demonstrate Lucretius' practice of enargeia, the latter is 


worth quoting in full: 


75 


76 


T. 


Often, a wooly flock of sheep upon hillside crops 

A verdant pasture all a-spangle with the deer's fresh drops, 
And where the grass entices them, they wander one by one, 
And the plump lambs gambol, and kick their heels in fun; 

But when we view them from afar, the distance blurs the scene 
Until it's just a patch of white against a field of green. 

Also, when mighty legions fill the rolling fields to clash 

In games of war, there rises to the sky above a flash 

And the land, reflecting so much bronze, flickers all around. 


Lucretius, Nature of Things, 60-62 (2309-41). On Lucretius’ imagery and use of visual 
analogies, see Schrijvers, "Seeing the Invisible,” 255-88; Phillip De Lacy, “Distant Views: 
The Imagery of Lucretius 2," in Lucretius, ed. Monica R. Gale (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2007), 146-57; Gavin Townend, “Imagery in Lucretius,” in Lucretius, ed. D. R. Dudley 
(London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1965), 95-114. 

Aristotle, Metaphysica, ed. and trans. William David Ross, The Works of Aristotle 8 (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1908), 9.6.1048b, especially 23-24; Newman, “Aristotle’s Notion,” 13. 
Schrijvers, "Seeing the Invisible, 256. 
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The ground quakes underneath them and the mountainsides resound 
With shouts and marching feet, and throw the echo to the stars. 

And galloping in circles, suddenly a troop of horse 

Surges down the field, and shakes the earth beneath their force. 

Yet seen from a tall mountaintop, they would seem to remain 

As though at a standstill, but a gleam upon a plain."$ 


Lucretius relied upon multiple senses, including touch and sound in the army 


description, but sight remains primary. Like his discussion of a city tower, the 


sheep and armies serve as an analogy for sense fallibility and the presence of 


atoms, but at the macroscopic level. 


The descriptions of viewing towers, sheep, or military scenes at a distance or 


from a hill are all common tropes for both a requisite philosophical remove, as 


well as for the place of analogy and enargeia in philosophy and poetry.?? Such 


tropes owe their origins again to Homer's ekphrastic passages in the Iliad de- 
scribing Achilles' shield, with its views of cities at peace and at war. The imag- 


ined distance of the shield's view provides opportunity to reflect on the scenes 


as it relates to the story itself, and to Homer's writing. Such remove was gen- 
erally thought to be required of a philosopher, for only with a distant view 
could one discern the order of the world. If a philosopher was too close to, or 
too much a part of, the world under examination, such systems of order could 


not reveal themselves. In a similar manner, van den Wyngaerde's views place 


their audience at a distance, forming order from the disparate viewpoints of 
the production process. 

Lucretius recognized this need for a philosopher to step back and view from 
a distance. He described the viewer-philosopher position most clearly in the 


proemium to Book r1: 


78 
79 


How sweet it is to watch from dry land when the storm-winds roil 
A mighty ocean's waters, and see another's bitter toil— 

Not because you relish someone else's misery— 

Rather, it's sweet to know from what misfortunes you are free. 
Pleasant it is even to behold contests of war 

Drawn up on the battlefield, when you are in no danger. 


Lucretius, Nature of Things, 71 (2.317-32), on the colored awning, 172-73 (4.74-83). 

E.g., in addition to those above, Lucretius, Nature of Things, 57 (1.41-43), 188 (4.387-90), 
214 (4.897-906). On philosophers and the distant view, see De Lacy, "Distant Views,” es- 
pecially 150-53; Philip Hardie, “Lucretius and Later Latin Literature in Antiquity,’ in The 
Cambridge Companion to Lucretius, eds. Stuart Gillespie and Philip Hardie (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2007), 120-22. 
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But there is nothing sweeter than to dwell in towers that rise 
On high, serene and fortified with teachings of the wise, 
From which you may peer down upon the others as they stray 
This way and that, seeking the path of life, losing their way.80 


Again the tower serves as analogy, representing the height of philosophical 
thought, but also the simulacrum of order within those distant views.?! The 
philosopher must use reason to recognize the false reality and find under- 
standing in it. 

By the time of Lucretius, such metaphors of distant viewing were common- 
place. Aristotle symbolized his view of an ordered cosmos with well-ordered 
troops seen from a mountain, and with a ship seen sailing in a favorable wind 
safely to harbor. 


If one had sat on the Trojan Mount Ida and seen the array of Greeks ap- 
proaching the plains in good order and arrangement, "horsemen first 
with horses and chariots, and footmen behind," such a one would cer- 
tainly have come to think that there was someone arranging such an 
array and commanding the soldiers ranged under him, Nestor or some 
other hero who knew *how to order horses and bucklered warriors" And 
as one familiar with ships, as soon as he sees from afar a ship running 
before the wind with all its sails well set, knows that there is someone 
directing it and steering it to its appointed harbors, so those who first 
looked up to heaven and saw the sun running its race from its rising to its 
setting, and the orderly dances of the stars, looked for the Craftsman of 
this lovely design, and surmised that it came about not by chance but by 
the agency of some mightier and imperishable nature, which was God.82 


Among Lucretius' contemporaries, Cicero also described a systematic cosmos 
as both ship and army viewed from a mountaintop.5? The metaphor of ship at 
sail continued into the sixteenth century. It is found within many of Erasmus' 
writings, including his De copia, in which he applied it at length to leadership 


80 Lucretius, Nature of Things, 55 (2.110). 

81 Ibid. 279-8 (4.217-57), 185-86 (4.325-36); De Lacy, “Distant Views,’ 153. 

82 Aristotle, “On Philosophy, in Select Fragments, ed. and trans. William David Ross, The 
Works of Aristotle 12, (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1952), 85 (12b); De Lacy, "Distant Views,” 
150—53. 

83 Cicero, “De natura deorum, in De natura deorum; Academica, trans. H. Rackham 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1933). 205-9 (2.33-35). 
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as an example of elaboration.8* Erasmus used the metaphor to more directly 
illustrate secular rule in his Education of a Christian Prince (1516), which has 
beenlinked to the development of empire and renovatio under Charles v's rule: 


On board ship, we do not give the helm to the one who has the noblest 
ancestry of the company, the greatest wealth, or the best looks, but to him 
who is most skilled in steering, most alert, and most reliable. Similarly, a 
kingdom is best entrusted to someone who is better endowed than the 
rest with the qualities of a king: namely wisdom, a sense of justice, per- 
sonal restraint, foresight, and concern for the public well-being.8° 


Van den Wyngaerde's depiction of Charles v's ship approaching the safe har- 
bor of Genoa now takes on expanded meaning. The emperor guides his do- 
main with the same skill and virtue as the captain—and like Virgil, he leads his 
empire out of storms and into refuge—though Charles’ domain encompassed 
much of the universe, as indicated by the pantheon mentioned in the print's 
inscription.86 Genoa, in an initial comparison to these analogies, becomes il- 
lustration for Charles' cosmic leadership and virtue. 

Furthering the similarities between the city views and these philosophical 
and political analogies, the universe as well-ordered was often even described 
by authors, including Aristotle and Cicero, as well-designed architecture. 
Cicero, in the De natura deorum, illustrated the Platonic view of God as an 
architect, using tools such as levers and cranes to construct the universe: 


What power of mental vision enabled your master Plato to descry the 
vast and elaborate architectural process which, as he makes out, the deity 
adopted in building the structure of the universe? What method of engi- 
neering was employed? What tools and levers and derricks? ... And how 
were air, fire, water, and earth enabled to obey and execute the will of the 
architect?87 


Not only does Cicero refer again to enargeia in philosophical context, the met- 
aphor corresponds closely with the almost living image of the cosmos and its 


84 Erasmus, “De copia,” 641-42, also 336, 631. 

85 Desiderius Erasmus, “The Education of a Christian Prince, in Collected Works of Erasmus, 
Volume 27, ed. A. H. T. Levi, trans. Neil M. Cheshire and Michael J. Heath (Toronto: 
University of Toronto, 1986), 206; Yates, “Charles v,” 19-20. 

86 Hardie argues for similar relations between universe and Roman empire within Virgil, see 
Hardie, Virgil's Aeneid. 

87 Cicero, “De natura deorum,” 23 (1.8). 
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cities on Achilles' shield, the original enargetic and god-as-cosmic-architect 
passage.88 

Lucretius also relied on these analogies of city for universe. For instance, 
he described the boundaries of the universe as “the ramparts of the world.”®9 
Elsewhere he wrote of the philosopher-poet as an architect, “build[ing] a song,” 
as he created a microcosm to illustrate the cosmos.?? This too derived from tra- 
dition— Democritus wrote that “since Homer's nature was divinely inspired, 
he succeeded in building, as architect, a cosmos out of all kinds of words."?! 
Letters were the poet's building blocks, while his creative capacity enabled him 
to construct a physical analogy for the composition of the greater universe. 
The synecdoche of city for universe becomes explicit in these analogies, and 
provides further theoretical grounding for the Antwerp school city views. 

Of course, Aristotle, Lucretius, and Cicero were not necessary to explain ar- 
chitecture as a metaphor for order, good government, the cosmos, and enargeia 
itself. Since Homer, the city had been employed as metaphor for these ideas in 
both literature and painting. Ambrogio Lorenzetti's Allegory of Good and Bad 
Government (1338-39), in Siena's Palazzo Pubblico, is among the best-known 
manifestations. The respective cities' success and degradation illustrates the 
effects of good and bad governments in direct fashion. Among classical au- 
thors favored by Renaissance audiences, Pliny the Younger wrote an ekphrasis 
of his well-ordered villa, in order to “bring my whole villa before your eyes.” 
There he compared a “view” of the villa in its setting to a “painted landscape.”9? 
He continuously employed the language of vision, walking the reader up and 
down slopes to see various perspectives. The perfection and beauty of the villa, 
as he acknowledged at the end, was due to his good management. The younger 
Pliny linked his own ekphrasis to Homer's on Achilles’ shield, recognizing the 
literary trope of city for cosmos, order, and governing. Christopher Chinn has 
shown how this reveals Pliny the Younger's intentions in constructing an anal- 
ogy, within its literary historical context, for the rhetorical technique itself.93 


88 Philip R. Hardie, "Imago Mundi: Cosmological and Ideological Aspects of the Shield of 
Achilles," Journal of Hellenic Studies 105 (1985): n-31. 

89 Lucretius, Nature of Things, 13 (3.14); Hardie, "Lucretius in Antiquity,” 123. 

go Lucretius, Nature of Things, 237 (51). 

91 Translated in David Armstrong, “The Impossibility of Metathesis: Philodemus and 
Lucretius on Form and Content in Poetry,’ in Philodemus and Poetry: Poetic Theory and 
Practice in Lucretius, Philodemus, and Horace, ed. Dirk Obbink (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1995), 212 (DK68 21). 

92 Pliny, Letters, vol. 1, trans. William Melmoth and W. M. L. Hutchinson (London: William 
Heinemann; New York: Macmillan, 1931), 377-97 (Epistulae 5.6). 

93 Chinn, “Before Your Very Eyes,’ especially 271. 
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In similar form, the ordered city views serve as metaphors for good govern- 
ment and as analogies for their artistic and inventive process. Those artworks 
offer a view like that had by Aristotle's, Lucretius, and Cicero's philosophers. 
Set on a slightly elevated overlook, the viewer remains removed from the 
urban environment under examination, while a vivid recreation of the urban 
topography construct an engaging visual form of enargeia.9^ 

Stradano's paintings of Tuscan cities in the Room of Cosimo 1 may serve 
as the ultimate illustration of the philosophical and political tropes (fig. 7)— 
almost every city focuses on the urban fabric set in its landscape at a middle 
distance. Within the context of the room's decorations, as will be seen later, 
these city views repeat Cosimo r's acts of viewing the cities as he sought to cre- 
ate a newly ordered system of the fortified Tuscan state. Here Cosimo becomes 
the architect of his cosmos, in a play upon his name common to his reign.?5 
Florence, the exception, provides a closer view of the city, but only engages the 
viewer more so for it (fig. 101). The city remains under construction, and while 
there are no cranes, the absent Cosimo is responsible for the work. 

Other views, such as van den Wyngaerde's Lyon and Hoefnagel's Alhambra 
(1564), do show cranes to mark sections of the city under construction. In Lyon, 
cranes appear to construct gatehouses on the bridges (fig. 59). In Alhambra, 
Charles v's new palace at the Alhambra is still very much under construction 
(fig. 102). The palace was built to the new circle-in-square geometry that was 
supposed to represent that Platonic ideal cosmos. Cranes rise above the pal- 
ace, attesting to the construction in process. The scene would seem to illus- 
trate King Philip 11’s dominion and dynasty as equally ideal, due to his and his 
father's leadership. 

In van den Wyngaerde's view of Granada (Vienna 55r) from 1567, the palace is 
seen more clearly from the south, where the facade appears finished (fig. 103). Yet 
the palace was still under construction, and would be abandoned, incomplete, 
the following year. In the drawing, the completed southern facade contrasts 
with the ruined towers of the Alhambra, emphasizing the apparent message 
of beneficial Habsburg rule, yet the palace is of course just that—a facade, 
and unlivable until the twentieth century. Even the perfect circular courtyard 
remained unfinished for another fifty years. Van den Wyngaerde's larger, more 
finished drawing of Granada (Vienna 36) hides the embarrassment, allowing 
only a corner of the palace to peek out from behind the Alhambra (fig. 104). 
In works commissioned by Philip, ostensibly to celebrate Habsburg Spanish 


94 On other Renaissance works of art visualizing enargeia, in particular those by Raphael 
and Titian, see Alei, "Representation of Violence." 
95 Vasari, Opere, 22, 32; Cox-Rearick, Dynasty and Destiny, 276-79. 
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Giovanni Stradano, Florence, with detail of bastioned wall construction, c. 1557—58, 


oil on plaster. Room of Cosimo 1, Palazzo Vecchio, Florence 





FIGURE 101 
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dominion, such an omission would be curious, except when the drawing is 
considered within the Lucretian critique of such distant views. 

Many Antwerp school views also show harbor and military scenes. While 
reflecting the rhetorical tropes for enargeia, they also position the city views as 
analogies for order and rule. Of van den Wyngaerde's views of Barcelona, for 
instance, Vienna 12r shows the harbor, filled with ships, as seen from the near- 
by hill of Montjuic to the southwest (fig. 105). A square tower with cranes also 
sits atop the promontory in the right foreground, attesting to orderly govern- 
ment. Hoefnagel repeated this composition, minus the crane, for his view of 
Naples, which also showed the busy harbor of that city.96 Similar naval activity 
appears in Hoefnagel's view of Pozzuoli and Baia, to which Hoefnagel himself, 
alongside Ortelius, looks out and points.?? Stradano meanwhile illustrated the 
1524-27 campaigns of Giovanni delle Bande Nere in his eponymous room of 
the Palazzo Vecchio, and the 1529-30 Siege of Florence battles in the Room of 
Clement v11. The Siege of Florence itself illustrates at least four or five different 
distant skirmishes within the painting (fig. 8). As the next chapter discusses, 
these battle scenes present a history that leads to the Medici's orderly rule re- 
placing the ineffective government of the Republic. Lastra a Signa meanwhile 
not only displays the sack of the city in as vivid a manner as Quintilian de- 
scribed, it does so while rounding the town's actual square towers, alluding 
to both enargetic analogy and the inept rule that caused the town's downfall 
(fig. 92). 

The artist trope in Antwerp school city views aids in presenting that anal- 
ogy. Van den Wyngaerde's Barcelona not only contrasts Lucretius' square 
tower against the ship-filled harbor, an artist figure sits cross-legged on the hill 
sketching that tower—not the city below—while a companion seated next to 
him gestures towards it as in discussion (fig. 105). Van den Wyngaerde's signa- 
ture appears on that tower as further claim for the artifice of the image. Behind 
them, a robed figure stands with his arms spread wide viewing the distant 
urban panorama below. The depicted working artist and gazing discussants 
illustrate the removed philosopher upon a hilltop. The artist in particular is 
shown in the process of creating apparent order from the natural world, as his 
witnessing results in the drawn view. The simultaneous reference to both the 
city view method and its rhetorical vision derives from Homer's shield ekph- 
rasis and Lucretius' philosopher-viewer. Like the dust, and like Homer's and 
Thucydides’ spectators, the artist figure is an enargetic synecdoche—analogy 
for both our witnessing of the scene, and a part of that witnessed scene. He 


96 Braun and Hogenberg, Civitates, 5:64. 
97 Ibid. 3:56. 
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FIGURE 103 Anton van den Wyngaerde, Granada, with detail of Charles v's palace (P), 
1567, ink and watercolor on paper, 23 x 143 cm 





FIGURE 104 Anton van den Wyngaerde, Granada, with detail of Charles v palace (left of 
30), 1567, ink and watercolor on paper, 41 x 158 cm 
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FIGURE 105 Anton van den Wyngaerde, Barcelona, with detail of tower and figures, 1563, 
ink and watercolor on paper, 42 x 99 cm 
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is there ostensibly to demonstrate the factual argument of the image. Yet by 
belonging to it, and by constructing the image itself within that very image, 
the figure demonstrates the artifice of the work. The artist trope as used in the 
Antwerp school does not actually profess accuracy, but rather invites judgment 
of the portrait’s relation to its referent. In doing so, it encourages reflection on 
the artist's and the ruler's powers of creation—one for invention, and the other 
for order. 

This simulacric, enargetic nature of the city views, in presenting a falsely rep- 
resentative vision to the viewer's eyes, left their meaning more open to adapta- 
tion. No longer mirroring the world, the artist could offer further information 
in which the viewer could begin to determine understanding. The views were, 
for instance, engaged in the service of a ruler, such as van den Wyngaerde's 
Genoa presenting Charles v's impresa. Since the Antwerp school views did not 
map precisely the geography of the political domain, the architecture of the 
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depicted city could instead stand for the ruler and his dominion. As synecdo- 
che for Charles' world, the philosophically distant view of the city makes the 
Habsburg cosmos appear as an orderly, rational system. The artistic process be- 
comes analogy for the construction of that system as well, van den Wyngaerde 
having formed urban clarity from the diverse architectural components. His 
implementation of enargeia then convinces his audience of the reality of im- 
perial rule. Audiences witness the vivid features for themselves, practicing 
their own judgment on the details. Yet presented with no other evidence given 
Genoa's substitutive artifice, a viewer is left to conclude the argument's truth- 
fulness, a conclusion that appears to be his or her own. 


6 Enargeia and Eyewitnessing in Vasari's Historiographic Practice 


The Antwerp school's qualities of simulacra and enargeia, grounded in the 
school's methods, must have made Stradano's style appealing to Vasari. The 
eyewitness aspects of the technique visually translated historiography's de- 
pendence on ocular evidence, which Vasari worked hard to incorporate into 
his history. While the author's direct familiarity with Lucretius remains un- 
certain, his awareness of the rhetorical practices, tropes, and analogies used 
by the philosopher and other rhetoricians, and his application of Renaissance 
historiographic theory, can be demonstrated. 

Though Lucretius' De rerum natura proved exceedingly popular in Florence 
and all of Italy following its rediscovery by Poggio Bracciolini in 1417, a cen- 
tury later its influence was forced underground by the Counter-Reformation. 
Catholic authorities considered Epicurean atomism heretical in its godless- 
ness, but it was never outright banned. As Valentina Prosperi has shown, the 
disappearance of Lucretius in the sixteenth century in Italy and other Catholic 
countries is due to a “dissimilatory code,” in which Lucretius’ readership delib- 
erately hid their interest in the De rerum natura. It remained, however, influen- 
tial through the sixteenth century.98 

Vasari offers no indication of his knowledge of the book, but his associates 
do. In Florence, for instance, the Florentine humanist and historian Niccoló 


98 Valentina Prosperi, "Lucretius in the Italian Renaissance,’ in The Cambridge Companion 
to Lucretius, eds. Stuart Gillespie and Philip Hardie (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2007), especially 214-24. On Lucretius’ discovery and reception in Italy, see Michael 
D. Reeve, "The Italian Tradition of Lucretius Revisited," Aevum 79 (2005): 115-64; Alison 
Brown, The Return of Lucretius to Renaissance Florence (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 2010); Palmer, Reading Lucretius; M. Saccenti, Lucrezio in Toscana: Studio su 
Alessandro Marchetti (Florence: Olschki, 1966). 
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Machiavelli (1469-1527) annotated the simulacrum section in his personal copy 
of Lucretius. The section influenced his use of Lucretian metaphors to discuss 
the distance between appearance and reality, and the requirements of specta- 
torship and fantasia to decipher between the two, in his letters.?? Benedetto 
Varchi, in his 1545 lectures on the first canto of Dante's Paradiso, quoted 
Lucretius's lines on simulacra to discuss sight.!0° Like Francisco de Holanda, 
Vincenzo Borghini had already named Lucretius outright in his De imitatione 
commentariolum (1542) as one of a number of poets worthy of imitation for 
their stylistic vocabulary.!?! He then discussed imitation at one point in sub- 
stitutive (antiballomena) terms in his Selva di notizie (c. 1564), a compilation 
of extensive notes on the paragone debate. Here, within the context of paint- 
ing's and sculpture's relative abilities to imitate nature, he briefly considered a 
Lucretian view of these arts and their relation to the world.!?? He later cited the 
familiar analogy of a city's large towers, which he used to illustrate discordant 
composition, but set within the larger context of sensory perception that be- 
trays its origins in Lucretius’ simulacra discussion.!°3 Borghini and Vasari had 
corresponded since at least 1549, when Borghini arranged Vasari's marriage. 
They continued to write to each other on all matters, including art.!9^ Borghini 
then served as an editor for the first 1550 edition of Vasari's Lives, which began 
their intellectual collaboration in historiography, and he continued to assist 
Vasari during the Palazzo Vecchio decorations, such as offering advice on the 


99 Brown, Return of Lucretius, 82-83, 83n44; John M. Najemy, Between Friends: Discourses 
of Power and Desire in the Machiavelli-Vettori Letters of 1513-1515 (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1993), 185-97. 

100  Frangenberg, “Perspectivist Aristotelianism,” 138-40. 

101 “... possiamo prendere a modelli prima di tutti Terenzio, Catullo, Lucrezio, Virgilio, Orazio, 
Tibullo, e tutti gli altri che per la loro notorietà non occorre qui citare ad uno ad uno.” 
Vincenzo Borghini, “De imitatione commentariolum, in Scritti d'arte del Cinquecento, 
ed. Paola Barocchi (Milan: R. Ricciardi, 1971), 1538-39. Borghini also gave the same rec- 
ommendation of Lucretius in various places among his unpublished writings, Vincenzo 
Borghini, Scritti inediti e rari sulla lingua, ed. J. R. Woodhouse (Bologna, 1971), 35, 41, 57, 11 
213; de Hollanda, On Antique Painting 194. 

102 “Talché questa proporzione non va insieme, e, se le fussino antiballomena, bisognava 
dire che, come ‘luna era più perfetta andando verso l'altra, così l'altra andando verso 
l'una" Vincenzo Borghini, “Dalla ‘selva di notizie’ di Vincenzio Borghini," in Un augurio a 
Raffaele Mattioli, ed. Paola Barocchi (Florence:Sansoni, 1970), 112, also see 116-17. 

103 “Cosi dico d'una città che ara le maggior torri alte un mezo braccio, d'una quercia grossis- 
sima che sarà larga dua dita, e pure per vigore delle cose che sono inanzi e sono di giusta 
grandezza s'intendono ancor loro non discordar da queste, e vi si conosce la giusta gran- 
dezza e non rimane punto offeso l'occhio, come anche dicevamo de l'orecchio nel canto." 
Ibid., 143. 

104 Vasari to Borghini, 1549; Borghini to Vasari, 10 September 1549. Frey, Nachlass, 233-34, 
242-46. 
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Bentivoglio painting in the Room of Cosimo il Vecchio. 195 The two had ample 
opportunity to discuss Lucretius and simulacra, particularly in terms related 
to art and history. 

Of course, given the ubiquity of the analogies used by Lucretius, Vasari 
could have easily become aware of their use and much of their meanings in 
reading other, less subversive texts, such as Homer, Plato, Cicero, or Quintilian. 
Lucian recommended the use of enargeia for history writing in his treatise, 
which Robortello repeated only a few years before Vasari began working in the 
Palazzo Vecchio. Erasmus discoursed at length on the need for enargeia and 
how to stimulate it through description, especially the description of places, 
and reiterated the various classical analogies such as the sacking of cities and 
ships at sea and harbor.!°6 Robortello and Erasmus saw the practice as elabora- 
tion and persuasion, though, rather than as a stimulus to judgment. 

Such linkages might have been implicit in these sixteenth-century texts, 
however. Already by the fourteenth century, Petrarch had combined the 
themes of viewing cities and practicing judgment in his collection of letters, 
Letters on Familiar Matters (Rerum familiarium libri, 1325-66). In one, now 
titled the Ascent of Mount Ventoux (Fam. Iv.1, dated 1336, but considered to 
have been written c. 1352—53), Petrarch described how, upon reaching the sum- 
mit of the mountain in France and viewing the Alps, he was first reminded of 
Hannibal's crossing of the mountains to attack Rome, and then envisioned the 
environs of Italy. The enargetic language is worth quoting: 


I then directed my sight toward Italy where my heart always inclines. 
The Alps themselves, frozen and snow-covered, through which that wild 
enemy of the Roman people once crossed and, if we believe the story, 
broke through the rocks with vinegar, seemed very close to me although 
separated by a great distance. I confess that I heaved a deep sigh toward 
the sky of Italy which was visible to my mind rather than to my eyes....!07 


The view of the Alps brings to his mind's eye what lies beyond it, while also 
bringing to mind Hannibal's means of crossing, presented in vividly descriptive 


105 Alessandro Cecchi, "Bartoli, Borghini, e Vasari nei lavori di Palazzo Vecchio," in Cosimo 
Bartoli (1503-1572): Atti del Convegno internazionale, Mantova, 18-19 novembre—Firenze, 
20 Novembre 2009, eds. Francesco Paolo Fiore and Daniela Lamberini (Florence:Olschki, 
2011), 283-84, 289. 

106 cf chapter. 

107 Petrarch, Familiar Matters, 176, on the letter's date, xxviii-xxx. Petrarch speaks of 
Hannibal's crossing, which Livy describes in his Ad Urbe Condita. Livy, Hannibal's War, 
Books 21-30, trans. J. C. Yardley (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2006), 37 (21.37). 
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language. Petrarch's association of history with landscape corresponds to the 
use of cartography in historiographic practice to add vividness and setting. The 
tiny skirmishes depicted in the Siege of Florence share this quality of watching 
history occur from a distant height. Petrarch's position and description, howev- 
er, also recalls the classical philosopher-viewer witnessing armies, battles, and 
navies. Only a few lines later Petrarch exclaimed, “not yet being in port I cannot 
recall in security the storms through which I have passed....”08 With this pas- 
sage, he mimicked the ancient rhetorical modes to present a similar position 
for the consideration of humanity within the universe, though applied now to 
a consideration of his soul within the Christian universe. He described his own 
uncertainty on that position as “a very insistent and uncertain battle for con- 
trol of my two selves [which] has been going on for a long time in my mind.”!09 
The Ascent, however, is not an isolated practice of enargeia for the author. In 
a letter to Cardinal Giovanni Colonna (Fam v1.2), Petrarch reminisces on how 
the two would stroll through Rome, gazing upon its sights and remembering 
the historical events that took place at each location (e.g., "Here one can still 
see the wretched Lucretia lying upon her sword ...").1? They then 


would often ascend to the roof of that building [the baths of Diocletian], 
once a home, because only here could we enjoy the healthy air, the unim- 
peded view, silence and desired solitude.... And as in our travels through 
the remains of a broken city, there too, as we sat, the remnants of the 
ruins lay before our eyes.... Our conversation was concerned largely with 
history.... We also spoke much about that part of philosophy which deals 
with morals.!!! 


Petrarch in both the Ascent and his Roman letter used the language and the 
rhetoric of enargeia in relation to viewing, history, and philosophical judg- 
ment, providing a model for Vasari's work in the Apartment of Leo x. 

Vasari could look to more contemporary examples of historiographic prac- 
tice. He corresponded closely with Cosimo Bartoli since at least 1550. Bartoli 
would provide the invenzione for the Apartment of Leo x in 1557. The two re- 
mained good friends the rest of their lives, while Bartoli edited Vasari's Lives, 
and then wrote his own History.!? Vasari also knew, and relied upon, other 


108 Petrarch, Familiar Matters, 176. 

109 Ibid., 177. 

110 Ibid., 291-93. 

111 bid. 293-94. 

112 Bartoli to Vasari, 23 February 1550. Frey, Nachlass, 265-66; Cecchi, "Bartoli, Borghini, e 
Vasari, 283-84. 
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contemporary historians, including Varchi and Pietro Bembo (1470-1547), 
historian of the Venetian Republic.!? Varchi not only reproduced documents 
verbatim to demonstrate his extensive archival research, but also, and more 
importantly, sought eyewitness testimony, both written and oral. 

Vasari corresponded closely with another historian, Paolo Giovio, who was 
the sixteenth-century's strongest proponent of interview research. Giovio ex- 
haustively pursued eyewitness testimony through his diplomatic contacts. For 
instance, he frequently interviewed his friend Alfonso d'Avalos, the Marquis of 
Vasto and a captain of Emperor Charles v, on the myriad battles in which Vasto 
participated. Giovio's own participation in many of the major events of the 
first half of the sixteenth century, such as the 1532 defense of Vienna, allowed 
him to give his own eyewitness testimony."* Personal optical evidence enabled 
the historian to guarantee the veracity of the event he related. It also, however, 
worked to create the enargeia that would make the account believable through 
its demonstrative oratory. 

Authors frequently used language indicating ocular evidence simply to sug- 
gest their own eyewitnessing, because it so powerfully added to the persuasive- 
ness of their statements. Pietro Aretino (1492-1556), for instance, deliberately 
used such phrases as “I see,” or “I see for myself” (“Io per mi veggo") to describe 
Charles v's 1536 triumphal entry into Florence in a collection of letters pub- 
lished in 1538. These words helped create a vision of experience in the mind's- 
eye of his readers. Aretino, however, never saw this event; he borrowed the 
description instead from Vasari who wrote of it to him in a letter of 28 April 
1536. Aretino turned it into his own experience through words. Vasari himself 
would later adopt this same strategy in his Lives, gathering descriptive letters 
and changing them into his own observations through the same language.!!5 
He also used it in the Ragionamenti, placing the same ocular phrases in the 
mouths of both his own person and the prince Francesco. For instance, in 
the description of the painting The Siege of Florence, the artist used the words 


na 


“show, “see, etc., repeatedly. The language conjures an optical situation in 


which the artist and his prince could be considered actually to have toured the 
environs: 


113 Vasari began correspondance with Varchi by at least on 12 February 1547, when he wrote 
on the paragone and disegno. Frey, Nachlass, 185-93. 

114 On Paolo Giovio's work as a historian, see Zimmerman, Paolo Giovio. For his correspon- 
dence with Vasari, Frey, Nachlass, especially 174—202. 

115 Rubin, Giorgio Vasari, 17-18; Frey, Nachlass, 52—62, 70—73. 
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Prince Francesco: Show me where you depicted the command area of 
the camp and where you quartered Orange [Philibert 
de Chalon, the Prince of Orange (1502-30)] with the 
other soldiers. 

Vasari: You can see the village of S. Miniato, the plain of 
Giullari and the houses of Guicciardini.... It was there 
that Orange was quartered, and here on the right is 
the command area of the Italian camp, where I por- 
trayed accurately their entire disposition of shops and 
tents on the hill, since I saw how it was then.!!6 


In the last sentence of this passage, the artist even goes so far as to claim his 
presence at the camp, although during the siege he was in Pisa, Arezzo, and 
Bologna.!" The phrase adds a further dimension of eyewitnessing language— 
it places Vasari not just in front of the painting he described, nor merely at the 
locale so as to depict it from nature, but at the event itself, adding the weight of 
participatory authority to his visual account of the siege. 

Vasari could describe the siege in this way because at least one of his sources 
for his history of the siege had participated in it. Varchi had defended Florence 
in the militia and described the siege from that experience in his Storia fioren- 
tina. In describing the same camp, Varchi wrote: “in the plain of Giullari in the 
Giucciardini houses [lodged] the prince, near to which was the market plaza 
and the gallows.... This was the lodgings of the Italians."!? Shortly thereafter, 
Varchi confirmed his eyewitness status when he wrote, "I remember" in re- 
gards to the Florentine response to the imperial attack on 10 November 1529.19 
The passages quoted here show the continuity of historiography in its attempts 
at both believability and enargeia through its use of ocular evidence. Vasari's 
placing of himself at the siege demonstrates an acceptable substitution of style 


116 “P: Mostratemi dove voi avete fatto la piazza del campo, a dove voi allogiate Oranges con 

gli altri soldati. 
V: Vostra Eccellenza vede il borgo di S. Miniato, e tutto il piano di Giullari, e le case 
de'Guiccardini ...: quivi alloggiava Oranges, e qua in su la man ritta é la piazza del campo 
degl'Italiani, dove ho fatto le botteghe, le tende, e tutti gli ordini che avevano, perchè 
io viddi come stava allora." Vasari, Opere, 8:176. Translated in Draper, “Ragionamenti 
Translated," 336-37. 

117 Vasari, Lives, 10172—73. 

118 “... nel piano di Giullari nelle case pur de’ Guicciardini il principe, vicino al quale era la 
piazza del mercato e la forche.... Questi erano gli alloggiamenti degl'Italiani ..." Varchi, 
Storia fiorentina, 3:207. My translation. 

119 “.. edio mi ricordi ...” Ibid., 3:230. My translation. 
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for factuality. His pretense of eyewitnessing heightened the plausibility and 
thereby its potential impact. 

Vasari's historiographic practice in planning the Apartment of Leo x's dec- 
orations bears out this focus on ocular evidence. For the decoration of the 
Medici rooms, the artist had only the short invenzioni provided by Cosimo 
Bartoli from which to work. The invenzioni briefly sketch out the subjects for 
the ceilings of each room. Vasari's Zibaldone, a collection of notes on his vari- 
ous projects, documents extensively the additional research he undertook. For 
the Coronation of Charles V in the Room of Clement v11, for instance, the notes 
may reflect his personal experience, as he attended the coronation in Bologna.!20 

Like Giovio, he also solicited eyewitness reports for events he did not wit- 
ness. One such account is in a letter describing the city of Volterra and its 
history,?! which he may have had Stradano use for the Siege of Volterra in the 
Room of Clement vit. For another painting in the same room, Vasari com- 
plained to Cosimo that he could not complete the Marriage of Catherine de' 
Medici because he had no firsthand information. He requested the duke to as- 
sign him an eyewitness. Cosimo had the Bishop of Cortona, who attended the 
wedding in 1533, speak with Vasari at the end of 1556.122 The episode exem- 
plifies Vasari's commitment to this form of historical research—the resultant 
painting lacks any specific details save the attendees, yet Vasari still required 
the eyewitness evidence (fig. 106). Vasari's use of another account, requested 
by the artist in 1557 from Giulio Ricasoli, demonstrates his manipulations of 
this type of research. Giulio in response related the events of the siege of San 
Leo that he heard from his father Antonio. The elder Ricasoli had been the 
comissario of the Medici army at San Leo. Antonio ostensibly devised the dar- 
ing and successful scaling of the cliff, and commanded the attack on the for- 
tress. Giulio's letter includes painter's notes in the margins, showing Vasari's 
use of it for his painting in the Room of Leo x.!?? Vasari contradicts this source 
in the Ragionamenti, however, claiming that “... I heard it all from [Se]bastiano 


120 As Bryce pointed out, a comparison between these invenzioni and Vasari's description 
of the decoration in the Ragionamenti shows the amount of additional research he per- 
formed. Bryce, Cosimo Bartoli, 68. The Zibaldone remains in the Archivio Vasariana, Casa 
Vasari, Arezzo. See Alessandro Del Vita, Lo Zibaldone di Giorgio Vasari (Rome, 1938), 91- 
107, also 152-76, 179-80, 225-31, 235-44. 

121 The letter was written 26 August 1565, and describes the city of Volterra to Vasari, includ- 
ing its history, from which it suggests heroes and figures. The letter also refers to the au- 
thority of Thucydides as historian. Ibid., 290-91. 

122 Ibid., 335-41; Allegri and Cecchi, Palazzo Vecchio, 169, 174. 

123 Ricasoli’s response is dated 22 January 1557 (1558 in modern dating). Del Vita, Lo Zibaldone 
di Giorgio Vasari, 296—300. 
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FIGURE 106 Giorgio Vasari, Clement VII Presides over the Marriage of Catherine de’ 
Medici to Henri, Son of King Francis I, c. 1556—59, oil on panel. Room 
of Clement vir, Palazzo Vecchio, Florence 


Magro while he was still alive."?* Magro was one of the first to scale the cliff 
and one of the captains put in charge of the fortress following its capture. No 
documentation exists to support Vasari's claim. While the artist may have ini- 
tially discussed the battle with Magro, and then sought out the official report 
from Ricasoli, the artist knew that an eyewitness account by an important par- 
ticipant would add greater believability to his narrative. 

Vasari then sought the same optical research for the painted cities forming 
the settings for the historical narrative. Corresponding evidence between the 
views and the cities themselves demonstrate Stradano's presence among the 
hills of those cities, sketching them from strategic points just as did van den 
Wyngaerde. The variety of views of Florence required by the decorations obvi- 
ously offered a number of opportunities to portray the different views from 
nature. For instance, the bastions at the gate of S. Giorgio seen in the Room 
of Clement VII appear as viewed from a position before the gate (fig. 107). The 
Oltr'arno line of fortifications seen in the Room of Cosimo r's Florence appear 
to be viewed from near Monte Oliveto (fig. 101). Other depicted viewing posi- 
tions can be just as specifically pinpointed. For the view of Prato in the Room 


124“... già tutto intesi da Bastiano Magro, mentre che era vivo," Vasari, Opere, 8:154. Translated 
in Draper, “Ragionamenti Translated,” 303. Also Allegri and Cecchi, Palazzo Vecchio, 126. 
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FIGURE 107 Giovanni Stradano, Skirmish before the Bastions of 
S. Giorgio, c. 1557-59, oil on plaster. Room of Clement VII, 
Palazzo Vecchio, Florence 
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of Cosimo 1, the artist climbed the hill to the northwest of the city (figs. 108 
and 109). Today a street known as the Salita dei Cappucini replaces the old 
steep path that led to a Capuchin monastery there, where Stradano achieved 
his coveted viewing position. At Cortona the artist sketched the city from the 
first hill to the northwest, where today a smaller road turns off from N71 to lead 
to a small cluster of houses known as Cegliolio (figs. 10 and 11). At Piombino, 
he managed to achieve a slight overlook, despite the relatively flat topography 
around the city (figs. 21 and 12). The indicated viewing position is from a small 
hill to the northeast. This positioning placed the new citadel Cosimo ordered 
built at the north end of the city in the foreground of the image. In proper 
Antwerp school methodology, Stradano clearly made every effort, topography 
permitting, to attain a height from which he could easily observe and sketch 
the city from nature. 

Vasari provided at least one visual indication for the observed origins of 
the views, using his patron now as the exemplar. The artist recorded a view- 
ing event in Cosimo Visits the Fortifications of Elba in the Sala di Cosimo 1 
(fig. 113). The painting illustrates the duke's actual visit to the island of Elba 
as well as his penchant for traveling through Tuscany to inspect the cities 
and their defenses under his authority. !25 The artist showed Cosimo stand- 
ing on an elevated point looking out over a schematized vision of his new 
city, founded to help protect the Tuscan coast against Turkish raids. The duke 
holds a plan of the new city of Cosmopoli (now Portoferraio) and with his left 
hand points to a view of Portoferraio emphasizing its fortifications. To the 
right stands Giovanni Camerini (d. 1573), the second and main architect in 
charge of the project. To the left appear two court functionaries: Luca Martini, 
provedditore of Pisa, stands behind Cosimo and holds the contract founding 
the city; Lorenzo Pagni, secretary of the duke, stands behind Martini looking 
over Cosimo's shoulder. The court dwarf Morgante looks out at the viewer 
from below the duke's feet.!26 In the sea, below Portoferraio, Neptune rides a 
seahorse accompanied by a woman, suggesting, according to Vasari, the new 


125 Franco Borsi, Larchitettura del principe (Florence:Giunti-Martello, 1980), 41. 

126 In the Ragionamenti, Vasari switched Martini and Pagni. Kirwin first corrected these 
identifications, and Lamberini confirmed the new identities by reading Luca Martini's 
name in the contract. Lamberini also points out that Vasari incorrectly named Martini as 
provedditore of Portoferraio (which from 1547-59 was Bastiano Campana). Vasari, Opere, 
8191; W. Chandler Kirwin, "Vasari's Tondo of ‘Cosimo 1 with His Architects, Engineers, 
and Sculptors in the Palazzo Vecchio:Typology and Re-Identification of Portraits," 
Mitteilungen des Kunsthistorischen Institutes in Florenz 15 (1971): 105-22; Lamberini, 
Sanmarino, 1:323. 
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FIGURE 108 Giovanni Stradano, Allegory of Prato, with detail of Prato, c. 1557—58, oil on 
panel. Room of Cosimo 1, Palazzo Vecchio, Florence 
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FIGURE 109 Prato, seen from the northwest 


security of the sea.!27 The inscription for the painting, ANNO MDXXXXVIII," 
corresponds to Cosimo's first visit to the new city (and matches, with the four 
Xs, the inscription on the gate of Portoferraio announcing its foundation by 
Cosimo). The duke traveled to Elba 15-18 May 1548 to inspect the two-week-old 
fortifications. They probably looked much as they appear in the painting, since 
the earthworks were mostly finished but had yet to be dressed in stone before 
building the interior.!28 

The topography on which Cosimo and his retinue stand corresponds to a 
specific overlook across the bay, from the Castello Volterraio. The ruined castle 
sits on the crest of a hill about 300 meters high, at a position that approxi- 
mates Vasari's depicted viewpoint. Camerini made a drawing, dated to 1553, 
from approximately this position. It shows the site in perspective as seen from 
across the bay, with shading to capture the form of the topography. The paint- 
ing in turn rotates, tips up, and stylizes Camerini's portrayal, making it more 
diagrammatic. 

In the painting, the duke compares the view of the city to the plan in his 
hand. He exhorts others to make the same comparison by his turned head and 
outstretched arm, his gaze turning out of the frame to address the audience. 
Through the duke's encouragement, a viewer comes to realize the painting's 
origins from similar experiences. The realization invites similar comparison of 
the other painted cities and their referents. The paintings themselves, like the 
plan in Cosimo's hand, are artificial derivations from nature; the schematized 
Portoferraio upon which Cosimo's retinue gazes further recommends that ar- 
tificiality. The duke, though, assumes the role of Lucretius' poet-philosopher, 


127 Vasari, Opere, 83191. 
128  Lamberini, Sanmarino, 1:66—74. 
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FIGURE 110 Giovanni Stradano, Allegory of Cortona, with detail of Cortona, c. 1557—58, oil 
on panel. Room of Cosimo 1, Palazzo Vecchio, Florence 





FIGURE 111 Cortona, seen from the northwest 
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FIGURE 112 Piombino, seen from the northeast 


enjoining his audience to adjudge between perception and reality. Here the 
plan is the copy, while the view stands as the referent. Cosimo's pointing finger 
stands as a pronouncement on the validity of the depicted cities and Stradano's 
methods. 

Vasari's language in the Ragionamenti similarly belabors the observational 
origins of the topographical paintings. In the description of the scenes illus- 
trating the events of the siege of Florence, Vasari stated that the views were 
"portrayed from nature,” or “ritratto dal naturale,” six times, and that an image 
shows the scene "just as it was" ("sta egli appunto nel modo ch'egli era allora") 
three times. His phrase "ritratto" denotes specificity and likeness, distinguish- 
ing the view from paese, or general landscapes, while also suggesting its ob- 
served rather than measured qualities, distinguishing it from piante, or plans.!29 
Vasari's use of the term “ritratto” calls to mind the oft-used vero ritratto, or “true 
portrait," in reference to city views, especially beginning in the later sixteenth 
century. But only once did Vasari use the word "vero" in reference to a city view, 
in that case as a noun and to indicate measurement.!3? Likeness, then, does not 
equal exactness. 


129 Vasari explained the "ritratto" of Pistoia in the Room of Cosimo 1 as distinct from its sur- 
rounding "paese." Twice Vasari distinguished between castello and paese in reference to 
paintings of cities in their surroundings. Vasari, Opere, 8:24, 129, 130, 131, 134, 160, 175, 181, 
187, 193-94, 205, 213, 208. On these terms, also see Wood, Albrecht Altdorfer, 47; Cipriano 
Piccolpasso, Le piante et i ritratti delle città e terre dell'Umbria sottoposte al governo di 
Perugia (Rome, 1963), 147. 

130 “È ritratta Firenze dalla banda de’ monti al naturale, e misurata di maniera che poco di- 
varia dal vero." Vasari, Opere, 173—74. Stroffolino explains vero ritratto as a city view con- 
stituting a “topographically real situation,” obtained from measuring using an optical 
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FIGURE 113 Giorgio Vasari, Cosimo I Visits the Fortifications of Elba, with detail of city plan, 
c. 1556-58, oil on panel. Room of Cosimo 1, Palazzo Vecchio, Florence 


Vasari continues his observational language throughout his discussion of the 
city views. Prince Francesco, Vasari's ideal viewer, identifies seven of the loca- 
tions based on their likeness. He even states three times that he "begins to rec- 
ognize” the locations.!3! For instance, the prince commands, "Now tell me about 
the painting next to the window. It seems to show the Castel d'Empoli" (fig. 114). 


surveying instrument and a plan. She distinguishes this from an observed view, “a occhi- 
ate dal naturale.” Stroffolino, Città misurata, 152—53, 163—65. Also see Nuti, Ritratti di città, 
138, 140-41. 

131 “comincio a ritrovare" Vasari, Opere, 8173-81. Translated in Draper “Ragionamenti 
Translated," 333-44. 
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FIGURE 114 Giovanni Stradano, The Siege of Empoli, c. 1557—59, oil on plaster. Room of 
Clement vii, Palazzo Vecchio, Florence 


Vasari responds, “I have portrayed it from life just as it was"? Elsewhere in the 
Ragionamenti, Vasari continued in the same vein, reporting the portrayal of 
images from life and their recognizability, while repeating the rhetorical lan- 
guage of place description. The fortress of San Leo, in the Room of Leo x, for 
instance, was "portrayed from life in its own setting with all the mountains, 
valleys, plains, springs and rivers"3?—the vocabulary corresponds to that of 
Lucian, Erasmus, Robortello, and van den Wyngaerde. Of Portoferraio in the 
Room of Cosimo 1, Vasari said that, "I portrayed it in the distance with all 
the streets and walls which are in fact there."5^ The schematic depiction of the 


132 P:“.. ma ditemi, quest'altro quadro, ch'io veggo dipinto accanto alla finestra, mi pare il 
castel d'Empoli" v.: “io l'ho ritratto dal naturale appunto." Vasari, Opere, 8378. Translated 
in Draper, “Ragionamenti Translated,” 340. 

133 “Ritratto di naturale dal luogo proprio con tutti i suoi monti, valli, piani, fonti, e fiumi,” 
Vasari, Opere, 8:147. Translated in Draper, “Ragionamenti Translated,” 292. 

134 “L'ho ritratto là nel lontano con tutte quelle strade e mura che per l'appunto vo sono.” 
Vasari, Opere, 8:191. Translated in Draper, “Ragionamenti Translated,” 360. 
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city belies his words, though the statement underscores the painted Cosimo's 
similar assertion. The claim, “ho ritratto di naturale,’ was also applied to the 
eight cities in the corner allegories of the same room—for instance, “Cortona 
is portrayed from nature on the mountain."?5 The prince deduces that "these 
lands could not have been better or more exactly described. You must have 
been in all of them, observing and considering every detail."136 The discussion 
of the lower eight cities similarly emphasizes the fidelity of the likenesses that 
so readily invite the Prince's recognition. As Vasari says, Francesco "recognized 
it all very well."?7 The rhetoric continues in the Salone dei Cinquecento chap- 
ter, where the author continues to describe the city portraits as “ritratta al na- 
turale,” such as Fiesole and Castrocaro in the Romagna.}38 

This continuous insistence on the images' on-site derivation and their con- 
sequent likeness demonstrates Vasari's strong desire that his reader recognize 
the character of these views. The author wanted his audience to know that to 
capture them an artist climbed nearby hills, "to the highest possible place," to 
overlook the landscape, as *one usually draws cities and the countryside when 
portraying them by eye from life."3? He was, as Vasari's Francesco noted, “in all 
of them, observing and considering every detail.”!4° 


7 Vasari's Description of City View Methodology: a Verbal Artist 
Figure 


Vasari provided much of the topographical rhetoric in the Ragionamenti. With 
it, he prepared audiences to see Stradano's paintings before they even entered 
the apartment.!^! The book framed audiences’ reception of the paintings as dal 


135 “Cortona è lassù ritratta dal naturale spora un altissimo monte,” Vasari, Opere, 8192-93. 
Translated in Draper, “Ragionamenti Translated,” 364. 

136 “Queste terre non si potevano descriver meglio, nè più appunto; bisogna bene che voi 
siate tato in tutte, ed abbiate veduto e considerato ogni lor minuzia.” Vasari, Opere, 8:195. 
Translated in Draper, “Ragionamenti Translated,” 366. 

137 “Ha riconosciuto benissimo il tutto” Vasari, Opere, 8:195. Translated in Draper, 
“Ragionamenti Translated,” 367. 

138 Vasari, Opere, 8:205. 

139 “Mi posi a disegnerla nel più alto luogo potetti;" “nel modo che si sogliono ordinaria- 
mente disegnare le città ed i paesi, che si ritraggono a occhiate del naturale.” Ibid., 8:174. 
Translated in Draper, “Ragionamenti Translated,” 334. 

140 “Queste terre non si potevano descriver meglio, nè più appunto; bisogna bene che voi 
siate tato in tutte, ed abbiate veduto e considerato ogni lor minuzia.” Vasari, Opere, 8195. 
Translated in Draper, “Ragionamenti Translated,” 366. 

141 On the rhetorical aspects of the Ragionamenti, see McGrath, "Senso nostro,” 117-34; 


» 


Tinagli Baxter, “Rileggendo i Ragionamenti,” 83-93; Tinagli, “Claiming a Place," 63—76. 
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naturale, in setting as well as in event. With one passage in particular, Vasari 
attempted to shape his readers' understanding of the origins and character of 
all the views—he described in detail the techniques he used to portray the 
view of Florence in the Siege of Florence painting (Figure 67). He claimed to use 
cartographic techniques in that process, though of course it was his assistant 
Stradano, with his Antwerp school methods, who actually made the view. The 
description's prominence and specificity has led to some confusion regarding 
its position in Vasari's process, and in the techniques of city view artistry. Like 
the Portoferraio view in the Room of Cosimo 1, which provides a visual sug- 
gestion of cartographic process in the measured plan held by Cosimo, Vasari's 
Ragionamenti description functions rhetorically through expectations of mea- 
surement to provide accuracy to history. 

According to the artist himself, to make the portrait of Florence in the 
Room of Clement VII, Vasari climbed onto a roof of a villa in the hills south 
of Florence to survey the city, coupled with some artistic manipulation. Vasari 
wrote: 


... that it was difficult to compose this story in a natural view, in the way 
one ordinarily draws cities and landscapes. When cities are portrayed 
by normal observation, whatever is high cuts off the view of whatever is 
lower. So it happens that even if you are on top of a mountain, you cannot 
draw all the plains and valleys and foothills, because the angle of descent 
often hides from view everything at the bottom, even from the greatest 
heights. This is what happened to me when I tried to portray that very 
view of Florence in this way. In order to see how the army was encamped 
atthattimein Pian dei Giullari, on and around the hills, and at Giramonte, 
I began to draw it from the highest point I could reach, even on the roof 
of a house, to discover not only the nearest spots, but also S. Giorgio, 
S. Miniato, S. Gaggio, and Monte Oliveto. But Your Excellency knows, 
even though I was so high, I still could not see all of Florence, because 
the hills of Gallo and Giramonte obstructed my view of Porta S. Miniato, 
the Porta di S. Niccoló, and the Ponte Rubaconte, and many other places 
in the city, since they were below the hills. To make my drawing more 
accurate and include everything in the area, I let myself be helped by art 
where nature failed me: I fixed a bussola to the roof of the house and took 
a sighting along a line due north. From there I started drawing the hills, 
houses, and places nearby. I made the sightline touch the top of each 
place one after the other for a larger view. It helped me a lot that I had 
made the plan encompass one mile around Florence. Putting it together 
with the view of the houses along the line pointing north, I reduced more 
than twenty miles of country into six braccia of measured area, with the 
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whole army, and each place and house where they were lodged. Having 
done this, it was easy to portray the distant places beyond the city in the 
mountains of Fiesole....142 


Vasari seems to describe an actual situation. A letter written by Vasari on 
8 January 1557, a response to a letter written the previous day from Bartolommeo 
Concini, secretary of Duke Cosimo 1, reveals his knowledge of the required 
technical operations. It also demonstrates that at that very early stage in the 
decorations, before Stradano joined him, the artist did in fact consider the 
above described process as the method for making city views, since he wrote 
that both the plan and the portrait of Florence would require him to measure 
the city. 


142“... ma ha da sapere che male agevolmente so poteva far questa storia per via di veduta 
naturale, e nel modo che si sogliono ordinariamente disegnare le città ed i paesi, che si 
ritraggono a occhiate del naturale, attesoché tutte le cose alte tolgono la vista a quelle che 
sono più basse; quindi avviene che, se voi siete in su la sommità d'un monte, non potete 
disegnare tutti i piani, le valli e le radici di quello; perché la scoscesa dello scendere bene 
spesso toglie la vista di tutte quelle parti che sono in fondo occupate dalle maggiori al- 
tezze, come avviene a me ora, che volsi, per far questa appunto, ritrarre Firenze in questa 
maniera, che per veder l'esercito come s'accampo allora in pian di Giullari, su'monti, ed 
intorno a'monti, ed a Giramonte, mi posi a disegnarla nel piü alto luogo potetti, ed anco 
in sul tetto di una casa per scoprire, oltra i luoghi vicini, ancora quelli e di S. Giorgio, a di 
S. Miniato, e di S. Gaggio, e di Monte Oliveto; ma Vostra Eccellenza sappia, ancorchè io 
fussi si alto, io non poteva veder tutta Firenze, perché il monte del Gallo e del Giramonte 
mi toglievano il veder la porta S. Miniato, e quella di S. Niccoló, ed i Ponte Rubaconte, e 
molti altri luoghi della città, tanto sono sotto i monti; dove, per fare che il mio disegno ve- 
nisse più appunto, e comprendesse tutto quello che era in quel paese, tenni questi modo 
per aiutar con l'arte dove ancora mi mancava la natura; presi la bussola e la fermai sul 
tetto di quella casa, e traguardai con una linea per il dritto a tramontana, che di quivi 
avevo cominciato a disegnare, i monti, e le case, e i luoghi più vicini, e la facevo battere 
di mano in mano nella sommità di que'luoghi per la maggior veduta; e mi aiutò assai che 
avendo levato la pianta d'intorno a Firenze un miglio, accompagnandolo con la veduta 
delle case per quello linea di tramontana, ho ridotto quel che tiene venti miglia di paese 
in sei braccia di luogo misurato, con tutto questo esercito, e messo ciascuno ai luoghi e 
casa dove furono allogiati: fatto questo, mi fu poi facile di la dalla città ritrarre i luoghi 
lontani de'monti di Fiesole, dell'Uccellatoio, cosi la spiaggia di Settignano, col piano di 
S. Salvi, a finalmente tutto il pian di Prato, con la costiera dei monti sino a Pistoia." Vasari, 
Opere, 8:174-75. The translation is derived in part from the translations of Draper and Nuti 
and based on my own reading of the passage. I have chosen to keep bussola, as the term 
may mean compass but may also refer to a surveying instrument of that name, on which 
see below. Draper, “Ragionamenti Translated,” 334-35; Nuti, “Perspective Plan,” 16-17. 
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I have your letter that commissions me by order of His Excellency to raise 
a plan of Florence in perspective, to be done immediately. I respond that 
no plan is raised in perspective, that the plan does not show the edifice of 
anything that the plan contains; please make clear whether I am to raise 
the plan of Florence, or portray Florence as it is, and if I should show the 
circle of walls from outside [the city], or if Ishould show the interior with 
the streets and the buildings; in either case it will take time to measure 
and make so that it is good.43 


According to Vasari's response, Concini has no conception of the difference 
between plans and portraits. The duke perhaps could recognize that pianta- 
ritratto difference, as the artist's request for clarification required Cosimo to 
consider which type would best suit his purposes. Yet regardless of which type 
Cosimo wanted, Vasari still intended to survey the city, illustrating his own 
prejudices towards city depictions. 

Furthermore, the city in the Siege painting is seen from the southern hills 
in a high level of detail, recommending Vasari's observation and measure- 
ment of nature. The view corresponds to an attainable position at the peak of 
the hill along the viuzzo di Monteripaldi, in Arcetri, about 160 meters above 
the city. There is now a tower at this location belonging to the Publiacqua of 
Florence, which would permit as close a view as one can currently get to real- 
izing Vasari's painted view. From a roof at this point, Vasari could have at least 
seen the dome of the Duomo, if not more, assuming a lack of obstructing foli- 
age. Other archival documents even attest to the artist's ownership of a villa 
in the southern hills near this point, in Montici, which abuts Arcetri to the 
west within a kilometer.!44 It is unclear precisely where this villa was located 


143 “Ebbi la lettera di Vostra Signoria che me commette per ordine di sua Eccellenza io lievi 
una pianta di Fiorenza in prospettiva, e che subito vi metta mano. Rispondo che nessuna 
pianta si lieva in prospettiva, se già sopra la pianta non si lieva lo edifizio di tutto quell 
che contiene la pianta; imperò fatevi dichiarare se s'ha a levar la pianta di Fiorenza, o 
se ritrar Fiorenza come ella sta, e se bisogna far il cerchio delle mura di fuori, o se e's'ha 
a far dentro le strade con gli edifizj; che in ogni cosa va tempo a misurarla e farla che 
stia bene." Vasari, Opere, 8:320. My translation. For the letter from Concini of 7 January 
1557, see Frey, Nachlass, 472—74. Camerota suggested the resultant plan/view served as the 
basis for the Siege of Florence painting. Filippo Camerota, “Il distanziometro di Baldassare 
Lanci: Prospettiva e cartografia militare alla corte dei Medici,’ in Musa Musaei: Studies on 
Scientific Instruments and Collections in Honour of Mara Miniati, eds. Marco Beretta, Paolo 
Galluzzi, and Carlo Triarco (Florence: Olschki, 2003), 84. 

144 Cosimo to Antonio de’ Nobili, 23 March 1560, Spinelli Archive, Beinecke Library, Yale 
University, Filza 34, filzetta 33. Robert G Babcock and Diane 1 Ducharme, “A Preliminary 
Inventory of the Vasari Papers in the Beinecke Library,” Art Bulletin 71 (1989): 300—4. 
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or whether Vasari could have used its roof to view Florence, but as the duke's 
functionary, Vasari need not have used his own house. And although the paint- 
ing has been attributed to Stradano, an early sketch of Florence by Vasari mark- 
ing some of the depicted battles demonstrates that he had some involvement 
in planning the composition.145 

Yet despite these circumstantial correspondences, closer analysis suggests 
that Vasari invented his description of working process. The ambiguities of the 
passage begin to demonstrate its problems. For instance, the number of sight- 
ings Vasari made, how they relate to his drawing of buildings along the north 
line, what exactly constituted that drawing, and how he used it to make a larger 
view, all remain unclear. The passage is additionally ambiguous about whether 
Vasari described creating a plan or a sketch after a plan. It is not even certain if, 
by bussola, Vasari means a compass or a more complex surveying instrument 
that went by the same name, such as that described by Cosimo Bartoli in the 
Del modo di misurare (1564).146 Finally, Vasari's use of the bussola as described 
provides no new possibility to see and draw the houses, gates, and bridge that 
he could not already see from the roof without the instrument. At the very 
least he would have had to move to another location from which to portray 
those parts of the city. 

Visual evidence in the image itself argues for the use of those multiple view- 
ing positions. First, the different projections of linear perspective found be- 
tween buildings suggest more than one viewpoint. The Palazzo Vecchio and 
the Bargello are constructed according to a perspective as seen from an angle 
of about sixty degrees, using the angle of the line between the supposed view- 
point and the actual Palazzo Vecchio as ninety degrees. In fact, the artist would 
not even be able to see the west facade of the Palazzo from the viewpoint. 
Orsanmichele is instead depicted as seen from about 125 degrees. The perspec- 
tive construction of the cathedral's belltower resembles that of Orsanmichele, 
while the spatial relationship between the two monuments, and that of the 
Duomo and the Palazzo Vecchio, is constructed according to a viewpoint that 
is almost that of the first acute perspective (about seventy degrees). Finally, 
the riverbank area just below this, where the Uffizi now sits, cannot be seen 


145 In the zibaldone of Vasari, carta 90, MS 36, Archivio Vasariano, Casa Vasari, Arezzo. Del 
Vita, Lo Zibaldone di Giorgio Vasari 198—99. Also see Allegri and Cecchi, Palazzo Vecchio, 166. 

146 Cosimo Bartoli, Del modo di misurare le distantie: le superficie, i corpi, le piante, le provincie, 
le prospettive, &c tutte le altre cose terrene, che possono occorreie a gli huomini: secondo 
le uere regole d'Euclide, & de gli altri piu lodati scrittori (Venice, 1564), 97102. Also see 
Giovan Battista Belluzzi, “Della fortificatione,” in Il Sanmarino: Giovan Battista Belluzzi: 
Architetto militare e trattatista del Cinquecento, vol. 2, Gli Scritti, ed. Daniela Lamberini 
(Florence:Olschki, 2007), 188-201; Piccolpasso, Piante et i ritratti, 80-82. 
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from the Arcetri viewpoint due to the hills of Giramonte and that on which 
the Forte di Belvedere is built. The Ponte Rubaconte, mentioned by Vasari as 
one of the architectural elements he could not see, and Santa Croce both ap- 
pear as if again seen from the sixty-degree viewpoint. The presence of these 
areas in the image demonstrates the need for the artist to have moved north of 
the hills. 

Additionally, the use of both the bussola and the plan was simply unneces- 
sary. The bussola would likely have been used in making a plan of the city, but 
the Antwerp school artists had no need of the mathematical accoutrements of 
plan or bussola. Among the hundreds of van den Wyngaerde's extant prepara- 
tory drawings, no measured plan exists, only an occasional brief sketch of a 
city's layout. Antwerp school artists worked from observation, without the aid 
of instruments. Vasari alluded to this in the beginning of his statement, where 
he stated that the “way that one ordinarily draws cities and landscapes is to 
portray them by eye from nature” Apart from arranging the composition, as 
evidenced by his planning sketch for the Siege painting found in his Zibaldone, 
Vasari likely had little to do with the city views at this stage of the decora- 
tions. Instead, Stradano, following the Antwerp school process, sketched the 
city from three or four locations. He then combined those views, perhaps with 
more detailed sketches of specific monuments such as the Duomo and the 
Palazzo Vecchio. 

Other graphic evidence supporting Stradano's topographical work in the 
Palazzo Vecchio is almost nonexistent. Unfortunately, almost no sketches 
for the city views in the Apartment of Leo x exist. Most of the remaining 
extant preparatory material derives from the decoration of the Salone dei 
Cinquecento. Vasari's instructions for the settings depicted in this room re- 
veal his awareness of the Antwerp school method. In April 1567, Vasari sent 
two letters to Giovanni Caccini, the provveditore of Pisa, announcing Giovanni 
Battista Naldini's (1537-91) arrival there to sketch the city. Vasari specifically 
directs the views Naldini should capture: "First, from outside [the walls], raise 
the area of Stampace from the gate of San Marco to the gate of the old citadel, ...” 
then "take another view over the Tower of Stampace and portray from inside 
[the walls] all of those parts of Pisa that you can see.”!47 With this order, Vasari 


147 The letters are dated 27 and 28 April 1567. The quote is from the second letter, and more 
thoroughly reads: “In prima, che lievi di fuori il sito di Stampacie dalla porta a san Marcho 
fino alla porta della cittadella vechia, et che da Batista del Cervelliera o da altri vechi se 
gli mostri le rotture che furon fatte dalla artiglieria del canpo de' Fiorentini, et si segnino 
cosi il fosso et bastione di drento fatto per difesa da e Pisani... Poi si faccia, che Batista 
pigli un'altra vista sopra il Torione di Stanpacie et ritragga di drento tutta Pisa quella parte 
che si vede.... Finito che ara questo, à ordine di andare a Livorno a far l'altro... Nel suo 
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confirms the use of Stradano's and van den Wyngaerde's same process. The 
master wants a view taken from outside the city, and then, moving to the inte- 
rior, a sketch of the rest of the city from a high vantage point, to be combined 
later. A drawing in the Victoria & Albert Museum by Naldini of the Pisa Duomo 
complex shows the artist carrying out his orders, having climbed high enough 
to get above the roofline.!48 Naldini's sketching expedition demonstrates that 
Vasari and his workshop had by this time internalized the Antwerp school 
method learned from Stradano.!49 

Vasari's description of method in the Ragionamenti, then, does not speak 
to the actual process of construction for the Siege of Florence view. It instead 
serves as the artist trope for Stradano's views. Though a common feature among 
Antwerp school city views, only the Portoferraio painting includes a viewing fig- 
ure and makes some reference to its own production. None of Stradano's views 
include such a figure. Vasari's written description instead serves that function. 

In doing so, the passage plays a further rhetorical function in building cred- 
ibility. It ties the historical settings to the measured accuracy of cartography 
like Varchi's description of the city and its siege in his Storía Fiorentina. Vasari's 
description similarly provided his audience with the expected historiographic- 
cartographic relationship. His rhetoric matched the message of his painting 
Cosimo I Visits the Fortifications of Elba. Even while the painted duke attests to 
the authenticity of the views, the plan held by him suggests to the viewer the 
use of surveying methods in constructing them. In both text and image, Vasari 


ritorno a Pisa à ordine di andare a Canpiglia per andare a ritrare la Torrre a San Vincentio 
et il sito dove fu rotto il campe de Vinitiani.’ The first letter reads: “che verrà a ritrarre et 
Pisa et Livorno, et s'egli darà ordine che con vostro indirizzo é vadi a Canpiglia alla Torre a 
San Vincentio a far l'altro disegnio con ordine di sua Ec.tia....” Allegri and Cecchi, Palazzo 
Vecchio, 262; Frey, Nachlass, 111:138-40. Also see the letter dated 3 May 1567 in which Vasari 
wrote to Caccini saying he received the drawing of Naldini, and asked Caccini to accom- 
pany Naldini to Livorno and Campiglia to draw those sites. Ibid., 111:142. Vasari described 
the paintings in his autobiography, *né de'paesi, dove furono fatte le dette cose dipinte, i 
quali ho tutti avuto a ritrarre di naturale in sul luogo e sito proprio ...” Vasari, Opere, 7:702. 

148 Edmund Pillsbury, "The Sala Grande Drawings by Vasari and His Workshop: Some 
Documents and New Attributions,” Master Drawings 14 (1976): 127—200. 

149 Nuti also notes that Alessandro di Vincenzo was paid on 24 and 29 February 1564 for a 
twenty-three-day trip “andare a ritrarre Cortona, S. Giovanni, Figline, el Borgo, Anghiari, 
S. Gimignano, Certaldo, e Colle per servirsene Giorgio Vasari perl'opera della Sala Grande,” 
and “per andare a navicello e cavallo addisegnare Livorno, Pisa, Cascina, Vichopisano, 
Santo Miniato al Todescho per servirsene nelle storie del palcho.” Nuti, “Citta di Palazzo 
Vecchio,” 347. The use of the word “disegnare” gives further indication of the Vasarian 
workshop's assimilation of Stradano's methods—there is no longer any mention of rais- 
ing plans. However, the Salone Cortona, at least, derives from Stradano's Room of Cosimo 
I Cortona. 
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exploited his compatriots' preconceptions of a measured specificity. The idea 
of a quantified setting assisted in the stimulation of enargeia, lending an ad- 
ditional veneer of certainty that history, as Borghini noted, otherwise lacked. 


8 Borghini's New Historiography and the City Views 


Yet Vasari preferred the Antwerp school views of Stradano over more math- 
ematically based ones for the former's observational qualities. Those qualities 
stimulated a more immediate, psychologically engaging enargeia for Vasari's 
history. They also related that history to classical literary tropes and analo- 
gies, providing it with lineage and theoretical foundation. Most importantly, 
though, the views' practice of enargeia encouraged the poet-philosopher's re- 
quirements of judgment on which Vasari based his practice of history. Though 
in many ways Vasari's practice was typical in its use of evidence, desire for en- 
gagement, and derivation of meaning from events, his expectations of greater 
audience participation in these areas, required by Stradano's views, was dif- 
ferent. Vasari's employment of the city views in the Apartment of Leo X cor- 
responded to a new implementation of historiographic principles that he 
learned from Vincenzo Borghini. 

Borghini had developed a new theory of historiography that put the burden 
of interpretation of the historical events on the reader.!5° He was particularly 
interested that the historian present an exposition of the facts, rather than a 
subjective analysis. Borghini wrote in various notes and essays that the histo- 
rian should provide a thorough examination of the sources, weighing them 
against each other. It was in his argument with Girolamo Mei concerning the 
origins of Florence that Borghini explained that he did not seek "certainties" in 
history (history was not to be treated "like numbers and measure"). He went on 
to clarify that the historian must *make appropriate and correct use of all the 
weapons or tools that there are to call upon...."3! In using those tools, the histori- 
an related evidence to the reader. He could point out motives, but the ultimate 
judgment of the causality of facts, and the lessons to be gained from them, 
Borghini left to the reader. Borghini outlined this theory in his “Avvertimenti 


150 Zygmunt Wazbinski, "L'idée de l'histoire dans la première et la seconde édition des Vies de 
Vasari,’ in Il Vasari storiografo e artista: Atti del congresso internazionale nel IV centenario 
della morte (Arezzo-Firenze, 2-8 Settembre 1974) (Florence: Olschki, 1976), 1-25; Williams, 
“Vincenzo Borghini and Vasari's ‘Lives 80-110. 

151 “Però serviamoci ma attuamente et con buon modo di tutte le arme sopradette, o instru- 
menti che si habbino a chiamar ...” Borghini, letter to Mei, BNC, Filze Rin. 25, 14, 47; trans- 


lated and quoted in Moyer, “Historians and Antiquarians," 188. 
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per la Historia," written sometime after 1562. There he likened a historian to a 
teacher, and explained him as someone who researches history but acts as “a 
narrator of a case and not as a theologian or as the doctor in the cathedral." In 
that way the reader of history learns its lessons better, because 


it is the first true and most natural pleasure to extract [lessons] one- 
self, exercising your own ingenuity and judgment, and more gratifica- 
tion is found in doing so, than from other instances in which it is simply 
proposed....152 


In this statement, Borghini's reader sounds much like Lucretius' philosopher 
and those who came after, such as Petrarch: one who remains at once distant 
enough to see a broad view while determining meaning from phenomena 
brought into the mind. 

Patricia Rubin has argued that Vasari used Borghini's method in the 1568 edi- 
tion of the Lives of the Artists.!53 Borghini specifically suggested such methods to 
Vasari as he proofread the manuscript throughout 1564, always requiring him 
to add more details to aid the reader. For example, on 14 August, Borghini wrote: 


In certain lives, such as that of Pordenone, you say “he did a facade on the 
Grand Canal." If you can, I would have you say also whose it was, whether 
of the Contarini Palace, for example, and if you cannot do that, at least 
the story depicted there, such as that of Curtius, so that one will be able 
to distinguish and recognize it. For if you say of someone “he did a figure 
in Santa Croce,” but do not say where or which it is, then the reader will 
not know....154 


152“... uno che voglia come pedagogo o maestro insegnare quell che si ha a fare che la mag- 
giore parte ricerca ben' della historia ma non per questa via a molto manco dall histo- 
riografo, il quale vane come a narratore d'un caso e non come teologo al dottore nella 
cattedra. Io ho detto non per questa via per ché io so molto ene che il fine nella historia é 
per chi scrive d'insegnare, e per chi legge imparare a vivere, e delle attioni altrui impren- 
dere a regolare le sue. Ma ha caro ciascuno che gli sia proposto il cibo inanzi intero, e di 
masticarlo e cavarne il sugo da sé, e non volentieri riceve questa tale, se si può chiamar’ 
cortesia da un alstro. Anzi questo è il primo vero e naturalissimo diletto che da lei si cava, 
che vi si exercita l'ingegno et il giuditio, e si compiace ognuno di trovar da se un po’ più 
oltre di quello che gl'é semplicemente proposto..." Vincenzo Borghini, "Avvertimenti per 
la Historia,” Biblioteca Nazionale di Firenze, 11.X.106, fols. 133v-4. Translated and quoted 
in Williams, “Vincenzo Borghini and Vasari's Lives," 266-67. 

153 Rubin, Giorgio Vasari, 190-92. 

154 “In certe vite voi dite (come in quella del Pordenone): ‘Fece una facciata sul Canal 
Grande. Havendo voi commodità, vorrei, nominassi di chi l'è: come dir, di casa Contarini, 
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FIGURE 115 Giorgio Vasari and Giovanni Stradano, The Foundation of 
Florence, 1563—65, oil on panel. Salone dei Cinquecento, 
Palazzo Vecchio, Florence 


In this Borghini exhorted Vasari to provide more vivid description in his ekph- 
rasis. He wanted Vasari to enable his audience to envision the works, so that 
they can see, and then determine, the ultimate history for themselves. 
Borghini's invenzione for the Foundation of Florence painting on the ceiling 
of the Salone dei Cinquecento incorporated similar ideals (fig. 115). The paint- 
ing presents as much detail as Borghini could find while pursuing his research 
on the origins of Florence, but left the viewer to determine how that evidence 
led to the current city. Vasari shows the Romans under Augustus founding 
Florence, as they circumscribe its original boundaries and construct its early 
buildings. The city is far from complete, and gives very few indications of the 
sixteenth-century form it will attain. The painting's pendant, Arnolfo Presents 


etc. Et se questo non potessi, almeno l'historia, che vi é dipinta; come quella di Curtio, che 
basta, a poter distinguere et farla conoscere: Perché se dicessi d'uno: 'E' fece una figura in 
Santa Croce; et non dicessi o dove, o che, chiama e rispondi; et chi legge, non sapendo, 
quale ella è...” Borghini to Vasari, 14 August 1564, in Frey, Nachlass, 2:101-2. Translated in 


Williams, "Vincenzo Borghini and Vasari's ‘Lives’ 15, where he translates the last phrase 
as "useless." 
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FIGURE 116 Giorgio Vasari and Giovanni Stradano, Arnolfo Presents 
the Plan for the Enlargement of Florence, 1563—65, oil on 
panel. Salone dei Cinquecento, Palazzo Vecchio, Florence 


the Plan for the Enlargement of Florence, displays a later stage of the city's urban 
development (fig. 116). The viewer is left to draw conclusions regarding devel- 
opment between those two periods, and between them and their own contem- 
porary period.!55 Vasari seems to have practiced this form of historiography 
earlier in the images of the siege of Florence, given their wealth of detail, natu- 
ralistic style, and lack of clear narrative emphasis. 

Vasari's historiographic style in the Apartment of Leo x city views becomes 
particularly clear when compared with the Siena paintings in the Salone dei 
Cinquecento. In their painting of the successful night raid in The Night Capture 
of the Forts near the Porta Camollia at Siena (fig. 117), Vasari and Stradano draw 
particular attention to the hero, the marquis of Marignano, Gian Giacomo 


155 Ibid., 84; Nicolai Rubinstein, “Vasari’s Painting of the Foundation of Florence in the 
Palazzo Vecchio, in Essays in the History of Architecture Presented to Rudolf Wittkower, 
eds. Douglas Fraser, Howard Hibbard, and Milton J. Lewine (London: Phaidon, 1967), 
64-73. 
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FIGURE 117 Giorgio Vasari, Giovanni Battista Naldini, and Giovanni Stradano, The Night 
Capture of the Forts near the Porta Camollia at Siena, c. 1567-71, fresco. Salone 
dei Cinquecento, Palazzo Vecchio, Florence 


de'Medici (1498-1555). They position Marignano directly in the foreground, 
just to the left, with his body turned so that he can be clearly identified. The 
mass of Marignano's troops march in an orderly fashion into the fortress guard- 
ing Siena, in spite of the Sienese fire directed upon them. Elsewhere along the 
fort, Marignano's forces storm the walls with apparent ease. The background 
of the painting offers little distraction from this heroic moment, offering only 
an atmospheric setting of a burning Siena. The soldiers are powerful in their 
proportions and individually delineated, and they act with strength and pur- 
pose. The painting clearly celebrates Marignano's strength of command as re- 
sponsible for the ease of victory over Siena. In contrast, in the Siege of Florence, 
Stradano gives no particular attention to any specific details (fig. 8).156 All of 
the actions, from cooking to fighting to bodily functions, happen at the same 
time, and with equal lack of narrative emphasis. The artist offered no visual 
clues as to what story to discern from the overall image, picked out no obvious 
heroes, and defined no specific moment. Instead the multitude of informa- 
tion requires the viewer to already have knowledge of the events, and piece 
together the story himself from the offered evidence. 


156 This interpretation follows from Fehl's stylistic analysis of similar imagery in the Sala di 
Giovanni delle Bande Nere. Fehl, “Vasari e Stradano come panegiristi,” 207-24. 
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Borghini's process engaged the viewer more immediately in the historical 
process, so that he or she was more affected by the conclusions drawn. In de- 
ciphering the facts and determining the conclusions, Borghini's audience be- 
came participants in the construction of the history, which in turn appears 
more objective and more truthful. Vasari's inclusion of Stradano's city views 
in his history enabled the historian-artist to implement a visual version of 
Borghini's practice while remaining in control of the outcomes. The viewer 
is positioned like Lucretius' philosopher, using reason on the witnessed his- 
torical events to judge their position within history and so determine meaning 
from them. 


9 Conclusion 


Vasari, of course, was not the first to recognize and use the Antwerp school 
for its historiographic support. Anton van den Wyngaerde's view of Genoa, if 
Vasari knew no others, offered an exemplary model. The print's encomiastic 
embodiment of Charles v, his domain, and his imperial ambitions were possi- 
ble precisely because Genoa was simulacrum and not map. It purports to show 
information of the natural situation of Genoa, but in reality shows an architec- 
tural version of imperial identity through the abilities of van den Wyngaerde. 
A mathematically derived representation of Genoa would instead convey the 
measured facts of the city's existence in reduced scale. The cartographic infor- 
mation would oppose the symbolic information, thereby diluting the message 
by arguing for the singularity of Genoa's topographical position, rather than 
the city as synecdoche. Instead, van den Wyngaerde's Genoa hides the impe- 
rial meanings beneath a veneer of reproduction, while leaving those meanings 
decipherable through the many impresa-like clues. 

Vasari did the same for Cosimo 1. In finding Stradano at work on city views 
in the Palazzo Vecchio, Vasari could recognize their analogous relationship to 
classical rhetorical uses of distant vision, especially of cities. Such construction 
of vision through optical methods matched Vasari's implementation of enar- 
getic principles in the Apartment of Leo x's illustrated history. The sketching 
of locations on-site constituted eyewitness evidence which, coupled with their 
verisimilitude, fostered the vision—as if, while translating the city to graphic 
form, the artist could contain the view before his eyes within the artistic image, 
which could then be translated to the viewer's mind through his or her sight, 
there to mingle with memories in the imagination. Such qualities derived di- 
rectly from the Antwerp school's observational techniques, which condensed 
multiple viewings into a single ideal vision. But the style of the Antwerp 
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school, with its attainable viewpoint and engaging naturalism, also empow- 
ered viewers to witness the events portrayed within the city views themselves. 
Spectators internalize these scenes as enargeia while watching the multiple 
events of the history occur in sequence. The distance of the views meanwhile 
places viewers in a position similar to Petrarch, calling to mind Hannibal's 
troops crossing into Italy, and especially Lucretius' philosopher-viewer, admir- 
ing military scenes from a distance. As in De rerum natura, the distance makes 
the sequence of events seem systematic—the order of events appears logical 
and natural. The viewer, then, steps into the role of historian, seeming to deci- 
pher a causal history from witnessed events. 

That history, of course, was predetermined by Vasari and constructed by 
Stradano, the two working together to provide the rhetorical underpinnings 
that would convince the spectator of its truthfulness. Knowing intimately the 
differences between techniques and types of views, Vasari exploited audience 
expectations that views and history would have a basis in surveyed informa- 
tion, like Jacopo's Venice and Varchi's Storia Fiorentina, making it appear to his 
main audience of Florentines and other Italian visitors that the works were car- 
tographic. In this way Vasari positioned the views to undergird his history with 
an apparent accuracy that aligned with Borghini's process to create a frame of 
objectivity. Yet the cities, and their histories, are not veri ritratti, with its factual 
exactitude, but rather ritratti dal naturale, by which Vasari meant faithful in 
character, if not in details. The ritratti dal naturale's verisimilitude persuaded 
an audience of their historical argument's truthfulness. In determining mean- 
ing from the events witnessed in the paintings, viewers practiced a historic 
judgment of the past similar to Stradano's artistic judgment of nature. The 
techniques of Stradano and the rhetorical implementation of his views al- 
lowed the audience to seemingly determine their own conclusions. Yet it was 
the images’ eyewitnessed effects and naturalistic details creating the enargeia 
that led Vasari's audience to his argument—the inept rule of the Republic and 
the justified legitimacy of the Medici. 
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Defining Ducal Dominion: Giovanni Stradano's City 
Views in the Apartment of Leo x 


Vasari and Stradano worked together to visually implement Borghini's his- 
toriographic practice and its required rhetoric in the Apartment of Leo x. 
The apartment consists of six rooms, each named after a Medici family pa- 
triarch and decorated by Vasari's workshop between 1556 and 1561. Three of 
those rooms—those named after Giovanni delle Bande Nere (Duke Cosimo 1’s 
father), Pope Clement vii, and Cosimo 1—are decorated with Stradano's 
city views. The views cover ceilings and walls, presenting panoramas that fill 
the viewer's sight with a multiplicity of natural detail and historical events. 
According to Vasari, the ceiling paintings are done in oil on panel, while the 
wall and vault paintings are oil on plaster, his own innovation to harmonize the 
apartment.! In these paintings, Vasari fashioned his visual history that would 
justify the ducal rule of Cosimo 1. 

That history tells of the Medici and their position within Florentine, Italian, 
and European affairs, particularly during the Habsburg-Valois wars of the 1520s 
and '30s. Pope Clement vi1’s support of the French against Charles v, in the 
form of Giovanni delle Bande Nere's soldiers, led to the imperial sack of Rome 
in 1527. Clement's difficulties during the sack enabled the Florentines to expel 
his hegemony and establish the so-called Last Republic that year. Upon mak- 
ing peace with Charles v, pope and emperor reconquered Florence in 1530 
after a months-long siege. Together the rulers reestablished the Medici as its 
now-imperially decreed rulers. Alessandro served as Florence's initial Medici 
duke, a tenuous position given simmering republican sympathies and a lack of 
hereditary right. Alessandro's assassination in 1537 paved the way for Cosimo's 
election and then appointment as duke, which he proceeded to make perma- 
nent by marrying a distant relation of the emperor, providing for the safety 
and security of the Tuscan state, and establishing the Medici ducal lineage for 
his heir. 

Throughout this history, Vasari placed the responsibility for historical judg- 
ment on the viewer. The visual experience of perceived eyewitnessing per- 
suades the viewer of the truth of the events and the virtues of the Medici and 
their imperial support, manipulating the viewer into determining the fitness of 


1 Vasari, Opere, 8188. 
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Medici rule over Florence. Vasari employed the rhetorical technique of enarge- 
ia through Stradano's city and siege views, and their consequent analogues of 
judgment, cosmos, and rule. The Lucretian simulacric mode encourages that 
judgment, while enabling Vasari to present a not-quite-false, but deliberately 
manipulated, history with a truthful appearance. Vasari's argument concludes 
by illustrating Cosimo's freshly fortified borders of the newly defined state of 
Tuscany, the cosmic analogy now metaphor for ducal dominion. 


1 The Room of Giovanni delle Bande Nere 


Giovanni delle Bande Nere, whose death paved the way for Rome's sack, rep- 
resents the manifestation of Clement's diplomatic policies. It is Giovanni's 
causal role in the events of the 1520s, and the military virtues he passed on to 
his son Duke Cosimo 1, that are depicted in his room. Giovanni de' Medici was 
a young condottiere, or captain of mercenary troops, famous for his bravery 
and military prowess. He became known as Giovanni delle Bande Nere osten- 
sibly after adopting black armbands for his troops to mourn the death of Pope 
Leo x, another Medici Pope for whom he worked. From 1521 until his death 
in 1526, Giovanni fought primarily in the wars between the French and the 
Holy Roman Empire, focused in northern Italy. He frequently switched sides 
between the two powers at the behest of his papal relative, Clement vii, the 
second Medici pope.? Vasari and Stradano painted on the ceiling of the Room 
of Giovanni five scenes from the namesake's life in Vasari's mannered, heroic 
style. On the walls below appear eight more scenes illustrating further events 
from Giovanni's life set in Antwerp school views. 

While Vasari identified all of the ceiling paintings of Giovanni's room in 
the Ragionamenti, he mentioned only three of the wall paintings.? The previ- 
ously unknown subjects identified here further our knowledge of the room's 
narrative, and also offer greater insight into Vasari's panegyric and historio- 
graphic practice throughout the palace. Vasari's written account of the wall 
paintings begins by describing Giovanni's first military action. The referenced 


2 On the life of Giovanni, see Giovangirolamo de'Rossi, Vita di Giovanni de’ Medici detto delle 
Bande Nere, ed. Vanni Bramanti (Rome: Salerno Editrice, 1996); Marcello Vannucci, Giovanni 
delle Bande Nere, il gran diavolo: Il tempo e l'esistenza di un uomo che ha avuto breve vita e 
poi lunga fama (Rome: Newton & Compton, 2004); Mario Scalini, Giovanni delle Bande Nere 
(Milan: Silvana Editoriale, 2001); Francesco Gurrieri and Tommaso Gurrieri, Giovanni delle 
Bande Nere: Nel cinquecentenario della nascita (1458-1526) (Florence: Polistampa, 2000); 
Cesare Marchi, Giovanni dalle Bande Nere (Milan: Rizzoli, 1982). 

3 Vasari, Opere, 8183-88, the wall paintings are on 187. 
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FIGURE 118 Giovanni Stradano, Giovanni Skirmishes with the Orsini on the Sant'Angelo 
Bridge, c. 1557-59, oil on plaster. Room of Giovanni delle Bande Nere, Palazzo 
Vecchio, Florence 


painting depicts a skirmish on the Castel Sant'Angelo Bridge in March 1519, 
when Giovanni, with only ten men, defended Pope Leo x against Camillo 
Orsini's 200 men (fig. 118). The painting corresponds to the first engraving 
in a series of the condottiere's life designed by Stradano in 1583 (fig. 119). As 
the corresponding reversed topography in the print illustrates, Stradano re- 
turned to his earlier paintings as sources for some of his engraved designs. In 
the Ragionamenti, Vasari next pointed to illustrations of Giovanni's battles at 
Pontevico and Milan. He neglected to indicate the position of these paintings, 
though the Castel Sant'Angelo and Milan are easily recognizable as the left 
paintings on the south and west walls. Ettore Allegri and Alessandro Cecchi 
tentatively identified Pontevico as the painting between those two (the paint- 
ing on the right of the south wall), following Vasari's order of indication. The 
rest of the scenes remained unknown until Philipp Fehl recognized the right 
painting on the east wall as a depiction of Giovanni's fatal wounding. Fehl 
noted the similarity to Stradano's later print of the same subject.5 


4 Allegri and Cecchi, Palazzo Vecchio, 157-58. Their illustrations mislabel the paintings. The 
two scenes illustrating Pontevico and Milan actually correspond to numbers 23 and 29 on 
their diagram, identified here as Abbiategrasso (Allegri and Cecchi's number 29 but illus- 
trating Milan) and the Death of Giovanni (Allegri and Cecchi's number 23 but illustrating 
Pontevico). 

5 Fehl, “Vasari e Stradano come panegiristi," 217. 
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FIGURE 119 Philips Galle after Giovanni Stradano, Giovanni Skirmishes with the Orsini on 
the Sant'Angelo Bridge, c. 1583, engraving, 22.2 x 29.8 cm 


Vasaris placement of this latter scene, directly to the right of the Castel 
SantAngelo battle, suggests a chronological order moving clockwise. The 
paintings are positioned side by side, marking the beginning and ending of 
Giovanni's career. Other decorations in the Quartiere—for instance, the Siege 
of Florence paintings on the walls of the Room of Clement vi1—have a simi- 
lar chronological organization, as will be seen subsequently. Further aiding 
identification of events, the Giovanni wall paintings depict flat landscapes 
crisscrossed by waterways, with small, fortified castles strategically located 
alongside them. The landscapes closely approximate the general character of 
Lombardy, which is essentially flat and crisscrossed with a network of rivers, 
streams, and canals. The paintings' staffage, or at least their standards, help to 
confirm this topography. The preponderance of Imperial troops, represented 
by a red "X" on a yellow field, fighting French troops, represented by a white 
cross on a blue field, indicate that the unknown scenes illustrate events from 
the 1520s. 

The chronological organization, then, confirms Allegri and Cecchi's identi- 
fication of the south wall's right painting as Pontevico (fig. 120). In October of 
1521, Giovanni camped with Imperial troops to wait for the Swiss at Robecco. 
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FIGURE 120 Giovanni Stradano, The Battle of Pontevico, c. 1557—59, oil on plaster. Room 
of Giovanni delle Bande Nere, Palazzo Vecchio, Florence 


Across the Oglio river, the Venetians held Pontevico. Despite Giovanni's per- 
sonal success during this engagement in routing a body of Venetian soldiers 
in a smaller skirmish, the larger imperial army retreated after coming under 
fire at night from Pontevico.® Stradano displayed all of these details. The sec- 
ond combined force of imperial and Swiss (with white-cross-on-red-field 
standards) troops arrive at nighttime in the foreground under the walls of the 
fortress, provoking the Venetians to fire. Pontevico in the background fires on 
the encampment, while to the right the imperial army begins to leave. Across 
the river appears Robecco, and Stradano even depicted the angular bend, 
though slightly diminished, in the Oglio where the Pontevico fortress once sat. 
Today the Oglio bends almost in a squared oxbow, and a nineteenth-century 
neo-Gothic structure has replaced the fortress. Yet the painted setting remains 
relatively faithful to the actual topography of Pontevico, enabling its recogni- 
tion. The composition already establishes Stradano's practice of the Antwerp 
school style as the eyewitnessing foundation to Vasari's history. In the engraved 
version of this scene, the figures now appear more Vasarian, but the general 
setting remains the same, if again reversed (fig. 121). Here Giovanni now be- 
comes more recognizable, placed on his charging horse at the vanguard of his 
forces. 


6 Francesco Guicciardini, The History of Italy, Volumes 7-8, trans. Austin Park Goddard 
(London: J. Towers, 1754), VII: 252-53, 254-60. 
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FIGURE 121 Philips Galle after Giovanni Stradano, The Battle of Pontevico, c. 1583, 
engraving, 22 x 29.5 cm 


The next painting to the right displays the capture of Milan, as Vasari in- 
dicated in the Ragionamenti (fig. 122). Giovanni, still serving under Leo x in 
conjunction with the Empire, assisted in the capture of the city in November 
1521. He led the charge against the Venetians holding the Porta Romana, the 
gate shown in the painting to the right of the assaulted tower. He then entered 
the city through the sewers, leading to Milan's fall.” The imperial generals, ac- 
companied by Cardinal Giovanni de' Medici (the future Pope Leo X) as Papal 
Legate, then entered the city through the Porta Tesino, which Vasari painted 
on the ceiling of the Room of Leo x. The painting shows the general event, but 
leaves out any discernible actions of Giovanni—it instead illustrates the city’s 
fall in a more generic manner. The same event appears, again reversed and 
given a Vasarian stylistic treatment, in the engraved history (fig. 123). Giovanni 
does not appear in any obvious manner in the print or in the painting; perhaps 
he is already in the sewers. 

The paintings then jump forward three years to April of 1524, and the taking 
of Abbiategrasso (fig. 124). This painting appears to promote two of Giovanni's 


7 lbid. vir: 277-81; Rossi, Vita, 50. 
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FIGURE 122 Giovanni Stradano, The Capture of Milan, c. 1557-59, oil on plaster. Room of 
Giovanni delle Bande Nere, Palazzo Vecchio, Florence 


FIGURE 123 Philips Galle after Giovanni Stradano, The Capture of Milan, c. 1583, engraving, 
22 x 29.5 cm 
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FIGURE 124 Giovanni Stradano, The Capture of Abbiategrasso, c. 1557—59, oil on plaster. 
Room of Giovanni delle Bande Nere, Palazzo Vecchio, Florence 


feats that month. He first fought 5,000 Swiss infantry at their camp in Cravina, 
near Bergamo, forcing them to return home. Giovanni with the Duke of Milan 
then assaulted Abbiategrasso, an important outpost for provisioning the 
French. Following a four-hour battery of the walls, Giovanni took the town in 
an afternoon.? The painting shows the battery and Giovanni's soldiers stream- 
ing in through the breach, though their leader cannot be identified. The city 
walls fly both Swiss flags and one French flag, suggesting a reference to both 
feats. Unlike Pontevico, however, Abbiategrasso appears in a faithful but 
anachronistic form. The painting shows the city with its modern defenses, built 
after 1524 but before 1556 when Vasari and Stradano began work in this room. 
These defenses no longer exist, but their foundations can still be seen in aerial 
views. The contemporary appearance of Abbiategrasso would aid recognition 
to Vasari's sixteenth-century audience, suggesting Stradano's own optical ex- 
amination of the site and encouraging the viewer's eyewitnessing of the event. 

The next painting depicts a marching army but lacks any topographi- 
cal reference (fig. 125). It is a useful example of the requirement of setting in 


8 Guicciardini, History of Italy 7-8, v111: 16-18; Rossi, Vita, 62—63; Giovio, Seconda parte, 22. 
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FIGURE 125 Giovanni Stradano, Giovanni Meets the Duke of Albany, c.1557-59, oil on 
plaster. Room of Giovanni delle Bande Nere, Palazzo Vecchio, Florence 


history—without a topographical anchor, the scene becomes difficult to iden- 
tify, and could easily be misread. The chronological organization and historical 
context assist in determining the event as an episode in December 1524, dur- 
ing the siege of Pavia and shortly after Giovanni joined the French that year. 
King Francis I of France sent Giovanni to escort a convoy with ammunition 
from Ferrara. At the same time, one-third of the French army under the Duke 
of Albany marched to Naples. This force met Giovanni's in the region south 
of Piacenza to dissuade an Imperial attack on the ammunition convoy? They 
were successful, as such an attack never occurred. The painting shows a long 
train of French and Swiss infantry, again identified by their standards, with 
wagons pulled by donkeys. These forces meet with another group of cavalry. 
Giovanni (in the lower group, also fig. 89) and Albany meet in the middle with 
their attendants. The depicted episode signifies Giovanni's turn to the French, 
leading up to the siege of Pavia, represented in the next painting (fig. 126). 

The siege of Pavia is best known for its disastrous end for the French. By 
February 1525, the siege was a stalemate. France had surrounded Pavia in 
October 1524 to capture a large imperial force, but had been unsuccessful in 
taking the city. To end the siege, imperial forces surprised the French by attack- 
ing their camp in the park of Mirabello on the morning of 24 February. Francis 
I was captured during the ensuing rout of the French. Giovanni, who had been 
with Francis at Pavia, was at that time recovering in Piacenza. He had been 


9 Guicciardini described how the convoy consisted of wagons and oxen, and passed through 
the regions of Parma and Piacenza. Guicciardini, History of Italy 7-8, v111: 172—73; Varchi, 
Storia fiorentina, 1:23; Jean Giono, The Battle of Pavia, 24th February 1525, trans. A. E. Murch 
(London: Peter Owen, 1965), 121-24. 
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FIGURE 126 Giovanni Stradano, Giovanni Meets King Francis I at Pavia, c. 1557-59, oil on 
plaster. Room of Giovanni delle Bande Nere, Palazzo Vecchio, Florence 


shot in the leg only a few days before, and his troops had removed to Piacenza 
with him.!° Stradano, for obvious reasons, does not show such an ignomini- 
ous end, since Giovanni took no part in it. Instead, Pavia appears in the back- 
ground with its distinctive round bastions, seen in other representations of the 
battle.!! The king greets Giovanni amid his camp on the right. The attack on the 
house on the left may indicate the park's hunting lodge, shown in those other 
images as a gabled rectangle attached to a round, domed structure. It may in- 
stead though signify the San Lanfranco lodgings at which Giovanni and his 
soldiers skirmished with imperial forces given its appearance and location out- 
side the French defenses. Some sources describe Giovanni's wounding during 
a skirmish there. Most sources, however, agree his wounding occurred when 
returning to the site of the skirmish with Francis 1.!2 The painting would seem 
to support the latter, since Giovanni obviously is not at home during the at- 
tack. His meeting with the king instead indicates the rising action to the climax 
of Giovanni's wound, foreshadowing Francis' defeat and capture. The French 
king famously lamented Giovanni's absence as he was captured, indicating his 


10 Guicciardini, History of Italy 7-8, V111: 202-9; Giono, Battle of Pavia, 121-32. 

11 For representations of the battle, see Cecilia Paredes, "The Confusion of the Battlefield: 
A New Perspective on the Tapestries of the Battle of Pavia (c. 1525-1531), RIHA Journal 
102 (28 December 2014), http://www.riha-journal.org/articles/2014/2014-oct-dec/paredes- 
battle-of-pavia [accessed 19 Feb 2018]: paragraphs 25-28; Pia Cuneo, Art and Politics in 
Early Modern Germany: Jorg Breu the Elder and the Fashioning of Political Identity, ca. 1475- 
1536 (Leiden: Brill, 1998), 88-99. 

12 Ibid., v111: 189—92; Rossi, Vita, 33-34; Varchi, Storia fiorentina, 1:23; Giono, Battle of Pavia, 
132; Paredes, "Confusion of the Battlefield," paragraph 17. 
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FIGURE 127 Philips Galle after Giovanni Stradano, Giovanni Meets King Francis I 
at Pavia, c. 1583, engraving, 21.6 x 29.5 cm 


great regard for the knight's prowess. Stradano illustrated that regard by repre- 
senting the king honoring Giovanni with a handshake. Stradano's later print of 
the same scene confirms this reading, where Giovanni's meeting with the king 
takes on heroic proportions (fig. 127). The house still appears under attack in 
the background, but narrative and compositional weight are given instead to 
the meeting. 

The left painting on the east wall is even more ambiguous (fig. 128). It shows 
Giovanni on horseback amidst a press of soldiers engaged in battle, with burn- 
ing buildings in the background. Given its narrow frame and chronological po- 
sition, this painting appears to depict the few days prior to the fatal wounding 
of Giovanni seen in the next and final scene, as a generic introduction to that 
tragedy. Between 19 and 24 November 1526, Giovanni led attacks on a body of 
German soldiers moving towards Rome. He succeeded in damaging and slow- 
ing the German troops, but could not stop them. 

The German forces then reached the region of Governolo and met up with 
boats sent by the Duke of Ferrara on the Po River (fig. 129). These boats, seen 
in the last painting of the series, carried light cannons called falconets to 
be delivered to the Imperial forces. At a final skirmish on 24 November, be- 
tween Governolo and Borgoforte, Giovanni was hit by a shot from one of these 
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FIGURE 128 

Giovanni Stradano, Giovanni Skirmishes 
with Landsknechts, c. 1557-59, oil on plaster. 
Room of Giovanni delle Bande Nere, Palazzo 
Vecchio, Florence 





falconets.? Stradano has represented Governolo as a fortress at the conflu- 
ence of the Mincio and the Po. The smaller Mincio leads into the distance to 
Mantua, seen in the background of the painting, where Giovanni died four 
days later. With his loss, the German soldiers joined with the main Imperial 
force to march on, and subsequently sack, Rome. Stradano's later engraving 
confirms the event, with the same stylistic differences (fig. 130). In the print, 
Giovanni received greater heroic stature by being centered in the composition 
with all of the visual attention directed towards him. The painting also places 


13 Guicciardini writes that Giovanni's wounding occurs on 24 November at Borgoforte. 
Francesco Guicciardini, The History of Italy, vol. 9, trans. Austin Park Goddard (London: 
J. Towers, 1756), 197-99; Rossi, Vita, 87—90; Varchi, Storia fiorentina, 1:51—52. 
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FIGURE 129 Giovanni Stradano, Giovanni Is Wounded at Governolo, c. 1557-59, oil on 
plaster. Room of Giovanni delle Bande Nere, Palazzo Vecchio, Florence 
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FIGURE 130 Philips Galle after Giovanni Stradano, Giovanni Is Fatally 
Wounded, c. 1583, engraving, 21.9 x 29.9 cm 
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Giovanni roughly in the center of the composition, here less obviously, though 
a line of fire connects the falconet to the mounted condottiere. 

Despite the wall paintings' illustration of specific military exploits of 
Giovanni delle Bande Nere, the generalities make any celebration of those feats 
difficult. A viewer will not find the hero in many of the paintings; Giovanni does 
not even seem to appear in the Milan and Abbiategrasso paintings. Though he 
appears on horseback, his sword raised, in the center of the Pontevico engrav- 
ing, it is unclear if any of the mounted figures that occupy the same position 
in the painting are Giovanni. Similarly, though he must appear in the Ponte 
Sant'Angelo painting, only compositional sense suggests the forward figure in 
pink and yellow with sword raised to be Giovanni. Nothing indicates which 
of the knights in the convoy painting is him, though one would assume he 
raises his arm in greeting to the duke. Likewise, only historical context enables 
a viewer to find Giovanni shaking the hand of Francis 1 in Pavia, while com- 
positional clues indicate Giovanni's identity in the last two paintings. In fact, 
his wounding, despite the clear line of falconet fire and central position of the 
hero, continued to be misidentified over the years due to its lack of composi- 
tional clarity. 

In stark contrast, while Vasari clearly singled out the hero in the four rect- 
angular ceiling paintings, the events are not specified within the painting. The 
generic quality is due primarily to the lack of distinct topography. Vasari names 
for us, in order, The Battle of San Secondo, flanked by the Roman-armored Honor 
and the female Audacity virtues, with the corresponding portrait of Giovanni 
beneath (fig. 131); Giovanni Defends the Ponte Rozzo, with the Hercules- 
represented virtues of Spirit and Strength (fig. 132); Giovanni Kills a Spanish 
Knight, flanked by Force and Fury Freed from Chains (fig. 133); and Giovanni 
Captures Caravaggio, with its corresponding Military Virtue and Fortune (fig. 
134). Save the central tondo— Giovanni Crosses the Po and the Adda—these 
ceiling paintings depict the least distinguishing of the soldier's exploits, ac- 
cording to the relative weight given them by contemporary sources such as 
Francesco Guicciardini, Benedetto Varchi, and Paolo Giovio, the three main 
historians to relate Giovanni's life by the time Vasari decorated the apartment. 
These historians make little, or in some cases no, mention of the events Vasari 
selected. 

In fact, Vasari's source for the ceiling paintings is not a history, but rather 
Pierfrancesco Giambullari's description of the triumphal arch at the Porta 
al Prato through which Eleanora de Toledo passed during the celebration of 
her wedding to Cosimo in 1539. Vasari also repeated Giambullari's descrip- 
tion of the arch almost verbatim in his life of Battista Franco in the Lives. As 
Giambullari and Vasari note, in addition to the five scenes repeated on the 
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FIGURE 131 Giorgio Vasari and workshop, west wall, 1556-59, Room of Giovanni delle 
Bande Nere, Palazzo Vecchio, Florence 


É 30 


FIGURE 132 Giorgio Vasari and workshop, north wall, 1556-59, Room of Giovanni delle 
Bande Nere, Palazzo Vecchio, Florence 
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FIGURE 133 Giorgio Vasari and workshop, east wall, 1556-59, Room of Giovanni delle 
Bande Nere, Palazzo Vecchio, Florence 





FIGURE 134 Giorgio Vasari and workshop, south wall, 1556-59, Room of Giovanni delle 
Bande Nere, Palazzo Vecchio, Florence 
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Room of Giovanni ceiling and some of the virtues, the arch included three 
others—two showing the siege of Milan and one of Giovanni's action at 
Garlasco, near Pavia. Beneath Garlasco and one of the Milans, inscriptions de- 
riving from ancient Roman coins associated Giovanni with Mars, the Roman 
God of war and mythical ancestor of Rome, while another painting depicted 
Mars giving Giovanni his sword.!^ 

The association of Giovanni with Mars would be repeated in later works, 
including those by Vasari. As Henk van Veen has shown, Baccio Bandinelli's 
statue of a seated Giovanni in Piazza San Lorenzo linked Mars to Giovanni by 
the latter's broken lance. Vasari included the same device in Giovanni Killing 
a Spanish Soldier.5 The scene was the only one of the ceiling paintings to find 
its way into Stradano's printed series twenty years later. In this way, Giovanni 
became aligned with the virtues, military and otherwise, of ancient Rome. In 
fact, the antechamber attached to the Room of Giovanni delle Bande Nere has 
a single large ceiling painting showing Julius Caesar writing his commentar- 
ies (fig. 135). Caesar also appears as a personification of Honor in Giovanni's 
room (fig. 131), next to San Secondo, with which Vasari makes the association of 
Giovanni with ancient Rome and Mars explicit. 

The ceiling paintings, then, are not history paintings in the sense that they 
visually institute the classical historiography practiced in the wall paintings 
and elsewhere. The ceiling imagery reproduces commemorative artworks to 
call to mind the glorification of the Medici in previous forms and instances, 
such as the wedding festivities. Their encomiastic nature makes the figure of 
Giovanni more than a historical person; he becomes a personification of those 
virtues displayed in his room. Yet Vasari in painting them still turned to an 
eyewitness source in Giambullari, who had himself witnessed the entrance of 
Eleanora in 1539 and saw the paintings firsthand. 

Vasari continued that evidentiary dependence for the wall paintings. 
Despite Giovanni's nephew Giovangirolamo de'Rossi having written a biogra- 
phy of his uncle for Duke Cosimo 1 in 1550, the artist does not seem to have used 


14 The inscriptions are “MARTI VICTORI” and “MARTI PROPULSATORI. Pierfrancesco 
Giambullari, Apparato et feste nelle noze dello illvstrissimo signor duca di Firenze, et della 
duchessa sua consorte, con le sue stanze, madriali, comedia, et intermedij, in quelle reci- 
tati (Florence, 1539), 7-13; Vasari, Opere, 6:576; Lukas De Blois, The Policy of the Emperor 
Gallienus (Leiden: Brill, 1976), 106-7. 

15 Henk Th. van Veen, “A Note on Bandinelli's ‘Giovanni delle Bande Nere’ in Piazza San 
Lorenzo, Florence, Burlington Magazine 128 (1986): 344+346-47. Also see Marchi, 
Giovanni dalle Bande Nere, 224—25. 
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FIGURE 135 

Giorgio Vasari, Julius Caesar 
Writing His Commentaries, c. 
1558-60, oil on panel. Scrittoio 
antechamber to the Room of 
Giovanni delle Bande Nere, 
Palazzo Vecchio, Florence 





de'Rossi's work.!6 Instead, the scenes resemble descriptions in Guicciardini's 
Storia d'Italia, not published until 1560, but written from 1537 to 1540. Only 
Guicciardini described all of the events seen on the walls and connected 
most of them with Giovanni. The soldier plays a side role in Guicciardini's de- 
scription of Pontevico, for instance, and he is consequently difficult to find in 
Stradano's painting. He appears not at all in Guicciardini's discussion of the 
Siege of Milan, and Stradano does not depict him there either. Furthermore, 
only Guicciardini, in the employ of Pope Clement vII as governor of several 
provinces and lieutenant general of the papal army, was present at many of the 
events in which Giovanni delle Bande Nere appeared.!” 


16 Vanni Bramanti, “Premessa,” in Vita di Giovanni de’ Medici detto delle Bande Nere, by 
Giovangirolamo de'Rossi, ed. Vanni Bramanti (Rome: Salerno Editrice, 1996), 7-16, 27-29. 

17 Athanasios Moulakis, Republican Realism in Renaissance Florence: Francesco Guicciardini's 
Discorso di Logrogno (Lanham, Md.: Rowman & Littlefield Publishers, Inc., 1998), 30-31. 
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Stradano's style in the wall paintings of the Giovanni room incorporates this 
rhetoric of written historical practice. His verisimilitude serves as the visual 
equivalent of descriptive detail, while also making the viewer feel like an eye- 
witness. At the same time, the narratival distance suggests objectivity. The lack 
of attention to Giovanni in his own room mirrors Guicciardini's focus on the 
events as larger phenomena made up of the actions of myriad figures, none 
more important than the others. The hero's minimization forces attention on 
the event itself. In this way, Vasari offered a continuum of events, so as to build 
his argument of history across the suite. 

Like Lucretius' use of ekphrastic distant views to both engage his reader 
and suggest a sense of organization, Vasari used Stradano's Antwerp school 
views to set the audience at that remove while placing the event before their 
minds' eyes. The hero merges with the rest of the forces, so that, as Lucretius 
described, the chaos of the battles become orderly, and the details of the indi- 
viduals blur into general forms. The event thereby becomes more immediate 
and convincing, while simultaneously appearing as part of a logical system of 
history. The viewer can participate by watching the individual events, but still 
see it as part of a larger whole. 

As already discussed, the simulacric qualities of Stradano's views also visu- 
alize Vasari's historiographic practice, gleaned from Vincenzo Borghini. Like 
Lucretius's call for judgment of sensory data, Vasari expected his audience to 
judge the history presented. His incorporation of viewers as eyewitnesses was 
not just an enargetic flourish. It engaged the audience to construct the system 
in their minds from the constituent parts—or at least made it seem so. Viewers 
spend time and effort discerning the historical scene and identifying Giovanni, 
as if watching the events occur, which in turn makes the conclusions drawn 
from the sequence seem their own ideas. They experience an illusory cogni- 
tive independence, apparently determining for themselves Giovanni's role and 
significance in the events. 

Giovanni's death then appears a natural consequence of his transfer of al- 
legiance to Francis I from Charles v. The scenes depicting events prior to that 
transfer demonstrate Giovanni's military virtues and victories. The four after 
the shift show only a non-military meeting and his various woundings while 
in the employ of France. Stradano's style makes these events seem objective, 
and the distant view aids that objectivity, though the viewer is forced to con- 
clude that Giovanni's switch to French allegiance led not only to his death but 
to consequences that reverberated across Italy. 

As will become apparent, Vasari and Stradano's skillful manipulations of to- 
pography and history never leave those conclusions in doubt. In the Apartment 
of Leo x, Vasari and Stradano tell the story of how Duke Cosimo 1 came to 
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power while at the same time providing justification for that power, and so 
the conclusions are panegyrically predetermined. The Room of Giovanni fits 
into this story not because its hero was Cosimo's father—though that is obvi- 
ously why he has his own room—but because of his role in that history. The 
Giovanni wall paintings represent the physical manifestation of Clement v11’s 
policies throughout the 1520s, which led to the Sack of Rome. Giovanni's death 
served as the tipping point in the causal march towards that destruction. The 
Sack, for decorum's sake, finds no place in the decorations, but its direct result, 
the Siege of Florence, does. While Giovanni's death was tragic, and the Sack of 
Rome Italy's darkest hour, the Siege of Florence holds an almost heroic posi- 
tion in Vasari's history. Since it leads ultimately to the just rule of the ducal 
Medici, it justifies the loss of Cosimo r's father. Without his sacrifice, Cosimo 
would have no throne upon which to sit. 

The ceiling paintings of Giovanni's labors aid in this historical construction, 
as they serve to present his virtuousness, his strength, and his military valor. 
Further, their generality and their associations with Mars help these paintings 
to also embody the flanking virtues. Giovanni then passes his virtues on to his 
son Cosimo, presented in the adjoining room as an equally virtuous, trium- 
phant ruler. But first, the story continues in the Room of Clement v11, with the 
Siege of Florence. 


2 The Room of Clement VII 


The Room of Clement v11 constitutes a panegyric on the deeds of the empony- 
mous pope (fig. 76). The room positions Clement among the family heroes, in 
opposition to the usual contemporary condemnation. Critics generally held 
him responsible for the sack of Rome and the siege of Florence. In fact, no his- 
torian celebrated Clement in print until c. 1559, when Cosimo Bartoli, author of 
the invenzione of the Quartiere's decorations, first finished his Discorsi historici 
universali (although it was not published for another ten years). In that text, 
Bartoli advocated for the pope's involvement in the siege as ultimately respon- 
sible for Medici ducal rule in Florence.!? 

Vasari made the same argument with the room’s decorations. He presented 
themes of the establishment of Florence as a Medici duchy under Alessandro 


18 Cosimo Bartoli, Discorsi historici universali (Venice: Franceschi, 1569), discorso XII, 
78-81; Bryce, Cosimo Bartoli. On the position of Clement, see Cochrane, Historians and 
Historiography, 280-81. 
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and the family's relationship to the emperor.!9 The artist showed this relation- 
ship as imperial debt, or even dependency. Charles v aided the Medici in re- 
conquering Florence, and placed Alessandro on its ducal throne, in exchange 
for the papal coronation in Bologna. The coronation is celebrated in the large 
central painting on the room's vault. Flanking paintings refer to the conse- 
quences of that relationship, in which Alessandro becomes duke while Pope 
Clement v11 aids Charles at Vienna. But prior to the establishment of such vas- 
salage, the combined papal-Medici forces had to win back Florence from the 
Last Republic. To do so, they besieged Florence in October of 1529. 

Historians generally considered the siege of Florence the greatest event 
since the French invasion of 1494, the cause of all Italy's hardships. In the 1540s 
historians could begin to apply the practice of historiography to the siege, hav- 
ing witnessed its immediate effects. Included among the siege's main histori- 
ans were Jacopo Nardi (1476-1563), Bernardo Segni (1504—58), Filippo de’Nerli 
(1485-1556), Benedetto Varchi, and Paolo Giovio. Other testimony had been 
earlier published. Mambrino Roseo da Fabriano, for instance, a Perugian cap- 
tain who also defended Florence, offered a thorough eyewitness account in his 
popular poem Lo assedio et impresa de Firenze (1530) that probably served as a 
source for the subsequent historians.?9 

Varchi and Giovio could provide Vasari with the greatest detail, the former 
offering the most thorough account. Varchi had participated in Florence's de- 
fense as a militiaman for three months in 1529, and paid for his patriotism with 
exile. In 1542, Cosimo brought Varchi back to Florence and made him the of- 
ficial state historian of Tuscany. Varchi was particularly thorough in his use of 
archival sources, turning to records of the governing bodies of the Florentine 


19 Allegri and Cecchi, Palazzo Vecchio, 166; Bryce, Cosimo Bartoli, 67. 

20 Jacopo Nardi, Istorie della città di Firenze (Florence:Successori Le Monnier, 1888), 162- 
220 (books 8-9); Bernardo Segni, Storie fiorentine (Livorno: Glauco Masi, 1830), 195-285 
(books 3-4); Filippo de’ Nerli, Commentarj de’ Fatti civili occorsi dentro la città di Firenze 
dal 1215 al 1537 (Trieste: Colombo Coen Tip. Ed., 1859), 92-168 (books 9-10); Varchi, Storia 
fiorentina, 342-284, 4:3-284 (books 10-12); Giovio, Seconda parte, 237-323 (books 28- 
29); Mambrino Roseo da Fabriano, “L'assedio di Firenze,” in Guerre in ottava rima, vol. 3, 
Guerre d'Italia (1528-1559), eds. Marco Bardini, Maria Cristina Cabani, and Donatella 
Diamanti (Modena: Edizioni Panini, 1989), 17-116. Francesco Guicciardini also wrote of 
the siege in the last two books (19-20) of his Storia d’Italia, but these were not published 
until 1564. Bartoli refers to material from the first sixteen books of Guicciardini's history, 
printed in 1561, but not to the last four, suggesting that he did not have access to them. 
Most likely, then, neither did Vasari. Bryce, Cosimo Bartoli, 282. On historians of the siege 
of Florence, see Cochrane, Historians and Historiography, 277-82; Emanuella Scarano, 
Cristina Cabani, and Ileana Grassini, Sette assedi di Firenze (Pisa: Nistri-Lischi Editori, 
1982). 
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Republic and reports of ambassadors from other states. He reproduced many 
of the relevant documents verbatim, such as the articles of surrender for 
Florence, and included eyewitness testimony in the form of letters and formal 
commentaries. Giovio also had Republican archival material available to him, 
but favored the use of eyewitness accounts even more. He sought out as many 
participants as he could find to relate the story of the siege to him. He turned to 
the Marquis of Vasto, his close friend, for material, and another imperial cap- 
tain, Fabrizio Maramaldo, related to the historian the details of the Florentine 
army's defeat at Gavinana.?! 

All five historians, however, carefully practiced the historiographical prin- 
ciples of the time. They explained history causally in the interest of gathering 
lessons to be taught later generations, and derived the same interpretation of 
events: 1) the siege had been a civil war, the outcome of all the internal strife 
the city had experienced as a Republic for the last three centuries; 2) its effects 
led to Cosimo's peaceful government, solving the old problems of the Republic 
and justifying his rule; 3) the duke's establishment marked the end of an entire 
age of Florentine history and the start of a new one; and 4) the siege also stood 
for the end of an age of Italian history. With its conclusion, all of Italy fell under 
Hapsburg imperial rule, ending the problems begun with the French invasion, 
but costing the peninsula its liberty.2? 

Yet while many of the salient facts and events are to be found in each of 
the written histories, there is no one-to-one correspondence between any of 
them and the paintings. For instance, Stradano depicted a skirmish between 
Republican forces and Alessandro Vitelli's (1500—54) soldiers in the upper-right 
corner of the Siege of Empoli (fig. 114). The only account to describe Vitelli's 
actions in this way was Giovio, who briefly mentioned Vitelli's infantry en- 
gaged in combat with Empoli defenders outside the city. The other authors, 
even Varchi with his extra detail, explained the incident as Vitelli battering 
the walls in that location, and Empoli defending the breach.?? Only Varchi, 
however, described in detail the ambush of Anguilotto da Pisa at S. Salvi that 
Stradano depicted in the Siege of Florence (figs. 8 and 136). Giovio mentioned 
it, but with less specificity. Varchi also provided extensive description of the 
imperial camp, which again Giovio abbreviated.?* The paintings aggregate 


21 Giovio, Seconda parte, 296; Zimmerman, Paolo Giovio, 117, 151, 256. 

22 Cochrane, Florence in the Forgotten Centuries, 82-83. 

23 Vasari, Opere, 8178—79; Giovio, Seconda parte, 273-76; Varchi, Storia fiorentina, 4:91-95; 
Nardi, Istorie, 189; Segni, Storie fiorentine, 255-56; Nerli, Commentarj, 146. 

24 Varchi, Storia fiorentina, 3:206-8 (imperial lodgings), 4:34-35 (Anguilotto ambush); 
Giovio, Seconda parte, 238-39 (imperial lodgings), 252 (Anguilotto ambush); Vasari, 
Opere, 8:176—78. 
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FIGURE 136 Giovanni Stradano, Siege of Florence, detail of S. Salvi skirmish 


these sources, presenting the same series of events discussed in the written 
histories, while forming a seemingly independent history based on the new 
historiographic ideas of Borghini. 

In directing those paintings, though, Vasari followed the interpretation 
given to the siege by Cosimo Bartoli. Bartoli provided the apartment's invenzi- 
one to Vasari in 1556, at about the same time as he began writing his Discorsi. 
Vasari and Stradano were completing the paintings of the Siege of Florence as 
Bartoli completed his history. In the Discorsi, Bartoli carried the interpretation 
of the siege and its resultant history to propagandistic conclusions. He main- 
tained the justness of the siege on the basis of its responsibility for Cosimo's 
rule in Florence, and justified the authority of Cosimo as the imposition of 
Medici rule on Florence for its own good.25 

The idea of a just war owed its modern tradition to St. Augustine, who syn- 
thesized Cicero's and Christianity's justifications for war and popularized it for 
later writers— Bartoli followed Augustine closely. The justification for war was 
based on two ideas: jus ad bellum, "the justice of war, or the acceptable reasons 
for going to war; and jus in bello, "justice in war,’ or the way one conducted war. 
Of these, the former was more important, and constituted various principles 
that justified a state to declare war. While all of these principles were required, 
Bartoli based his thesis primarily on the principle of just cause; in particular, 
that a state could go to war to avenge wrongs committed by the other state.2° In 
theory, the siege was a just war because the Florence Republic had become im- 
moral and incapable of governing its state. For instance, at one point, Bartoli 
implied the tyranny of its government: "If yet one could call liberty that way 


25 Bartoli, Discorsi, 78-81 (discorso x11). On Bartoli's interpretation of the siege, see Bryce, 
Cosimo Bartoli, 286—95. 

26 John Mark Mattox, Saint Augustine and the Theory of Just War (London and New York: 
Continuum, 2006), especially 8-1, 73-85. 
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of governing, that a few of its perverse citizens, with such malignity of spirit, 
administered and governed all?" He had earlier called the Last Republic “sick,” 
because of its inability to govern itself.?8 He continuously attested to the dis- 
order into which the Republic had fallen, and in Discorso vII argued how it 
could only be fixed by the institution of Cosimo as duke. Then, in Discorso 
XII the author went on to argue for the siege as an example of just war, justice 
being with Clement vit, for the same reason.?? Through causal historical rea- 
soning, Clement vir's justification lay in his guiding the war that led ultimately 
to Cosimo r's rule as the ideal prince who healed the infirmities of Florence. 

Vasari followed Bartoli's thesis closely. That dependence is revealed most 
clearly in the Ragionamenti. Vasari extended Bartoli’s metaphor of the ill 
Republic to the Palazzo Vecchio, describing the duke as a doctor who heals the 
palace: 


Our duke now demonstrates precisely in this building his beauti- 
ful method for correcting the architecture, just as he has done in the 
government—which is to subject it no longer to the will of many, but to 
one alone, his will. And that is what was needed if he were not to destroy 
what was already made, requiring him to build a new building. There have 
been many who have constructed very dignified and admirable buildings 
anew, which is not surprising. But it takes really miraculous talent to re- 
store a crippled, broken body with straight, healthy limbs.39 


The passage refers to how the various parts of the Palazzo, all built in Republican 
times, lacked a sense of accord. Vasari's renovation for Cosimo brought it all to- 
gether in a harmonious manner, just as he brought order to the disorder of the 
Republic. The passage repeats the classical analogies of city and architect for 
order and good rule found in authors from Homer to Aristotle. Later, in begin- 
ning his explication of the Room of Clement VII to Francesco, Vasari declared 


27“... se però si poteva chiamare libertà quel modo di governo che con tanta malignità de 
gli animi di pochi suoi perversi cittadini, era amministrato & governato il tutto." Bartoli, 
Discorsi, 308. 

28 “infermo” Ibid., 78. 

29 Ibid., 39-53 (Discorso v11), 76-85 (Discorso xi1). 

30 “Il Duca nostro adesso mostra appunto in questa fabrica il bel modo che ha trovato di 
ricorreggerla, per far di lei, come ha fatto in questo governo, di tanti voleri un solo, che è 
appunto il suo. E questo è quanto gli è occorso per non rovinar quello che è fatto, ed avere 
a fare nuova fabrica, perchè molti sono stati che di nuovo hanno fatto fabriche onoratis- 
sime e mirabili; e non è maraviglia: ma egli è ben virtù miracolosa un corpo storpiato e 
guasto ridurlo con le membra sane e diritte...” Vasari, Opere, 8:16-17. Translated in Draper, 
“Ragionamenti Translated,” 92. 
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that his “sole intent was to paint pictures of those deeds which have been the 
reason for the greatness of the Medici house and which gave birth to the per- 
petuity of the inheritance which [Clement v11] provided to [Prince Francesco 
de’ Medici’s] house in the beginning of the Florentine state...."?! In the wall 
paintings of the siege, Vasari followed Bartoli in presenting Clement's virtuous 
guidance of a just war as endorsement for the consequent establishment of 
Cosimo's control over Florence, a control that would be celebrated in his own 
room. 


24 The Siege of Florence 

The Siege of Florence painting summarizes the events that occurred around 
Florence during the siege (fig. 8), including those events awarded additional 
paintings elsewhere in the room. In it, a viewer can visualize the siege through 
the course of its nine months. The painting shows at least five main events that 
occurred during this period. The rest of the paintings then fill in details that 
occur during the siege around the rest of Tuscany. 

Stradano made reference to the opening of the siege by depicting cannon 
fire between the imperial artillery on the hill of Giramonte and the Florentine 
guns at the church of San Miniato (fig. 137). Michelangelo, in charge of 
Florence's fortifications, had just turned the church into a fortress. Imperial 
hostilities began 29 October 1529 by opening fire at San Miniato, as strategists 
considered it the key to taking the city. In addition, a now-famous bombardier 
named Lupo sat at the top of the campanile with some pieces of light artil- 
lery and caused havoc within the imperial camp. For three days the emperor's 
forces fired over 150 shots at the belltower, leading Michelangelo to protect 
it with 1800 bales of wool and mattresses. Finally, overnight the Florentines 
built a large earthwork to protect the belltower, forcing the imperial general, 
Philibert de Chalon, the prince of Orange, to aim his attack elsewhere the next 
day.82 Stradano painted neither defense at the belltower, and because hostili- 


31 +“... sendo stato l'intento mio solo di dipingere que’ fatti, le storie che sono stati cagione 
della grandezza di casa medici, e donde nascce la perpetuità della eredità che egli prov- 
vedde a casa vostra nel principio dello stato di Firenze..." Vasari, Opere, 8:165. Translated 
in Draper, “Ragionamenti Translated,” 320. 

32 Varchi, Storia fiorentina, 3:208-10 (S. Miniato fortifications), 216-19 (opening fire and 
Lupo); Giovio, Seconda parte, 239; Vasari, Opere, 8:176—77. For contemporary histories of 
the Siege of Florence that cover these events, see Cecil Roth, The Last Florentine Republic, 
(1527-1530) (London: Methuen, 1925), especially 190-315; Alessandro Monti, L'assedio di 
Firenze (1529-1530). Politica, diplomazia e conflitto durante le guerre d'Italia (Pisa: Pisa 
University Press, 2015); Alessandro Monti, Firenze 1530: L'assedio, il tradimento: Vita, batta- 
glie e inganni di Malatesta Baglioni capitano dei fiorentini nella guerra fra repubblica e im- 
pero (Sesto Fiorentina: Olimpia, 2008); Alessandro Monti, La guerra dei Medici: Firenze e 
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FIGURE 137 Giovanni Stradano, Siege of Florence, detail of Giramonte and San Miniato 


ties continue to rage in the depiction of these two locations, the viewer can 
assume that this section illustrates those first three days of battle. 

Just above San Miniato on the north side of the Arno, Stradano depicted a 
skirmish in the plain of San Salvi (fig. 136). Anguilotto da Pisa and his troops 
protected peasants gathering firewood here on u February 1530. Anguilotto 
had defected from the emperor's army to join the Florentine cause less than a 
month before, and Orange sought revenge. His forces crushed the troops at San 
Salvi and killed Anguilotto, sending a clear message to would-be deserters.?? 

Then, in the lower left of the middle ground below the Porta Romana, 
Stradano showed the most romantic event of the siege: the duel on 12 March 
1530, between Giovanni Bandini of the imperial troops, Lodovico Martelli, a 
Florentine defender, and their respective seconds Bertino Aldobrandini and 
Dante da Castiglione (fig. 138). Martelli had insulted Bandini and the other 
Florentines among the imperial forces, because the married object of his af- 
fections favored Bandini's attentions instead. Bandini demanded satisfaction 
as champion for his side. The four men fought before a large crowd of both 
imperial soldiers and Florentines. Despite Castigilione's superiority of skill, 
Aldobrandini fought bravely until his wounds forced him to submit. He then 
died that evening. Martelli, gravely wounded, also had to surrender to Bandini. 
Martelli returned to Florence defeated, and died twenty-four days later.34 The 
scene foreshadows the imperial victory over the siege. 


il suo dominio nei giorni dell'assedio (1529—1530): Uomini, fatti, battaglie (Florence: Nuova 
Toscana Editrice, 2007). 
33 Varchi, Storia fiorentina, 4:34—35; Giovio, Seconda parte, 251—52; Vasari, Opere, 8:177—78. 
34 Varchi, Storia fiorentina, 4:45-50; Giovio, Seconda parte, 258—59; Vasari, Opere, 8177. 
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FIGURE 138 Giovanni Stradano, Siege of Florence, detail of Bandini-Martelli duel 


On 5 May 1530, another skirmish took place along the eastern line of the walls of 
Florence, the largest skirmish to date. The Florentines ventured out against the 
Spaniards lodging in the convent of S. Donato a Scopeto. The battle was disas- 
trous for the Florentines, as casualties included their general's lieutenant, and 
even Niccoló Machiavelli's son, Ludovico. Stefano Colonna, the Florentine's 
second in command, was so angry about the outcome he afterwards killed 
Amico da Venafro, a captain, on the Ponte Vecchio for his performance in the 
sortie.85 This skirmish can be seen in the middle ground just to the left of the 
city, outside the Porta Romana (fig. 139). 

Finally, to the northwest of the city, Stradano has shown another large sor- 
tie against the German camp at the convent of S. Donato in Polverosa, which 
took place on 21 June 1530 (fig. 140). Led by Stefano Colonna, the Florentines left 
the city two hours before dawn through the Porta al Prato for an incamiciata, 
a night attack. They desperately needed supplies, as the city was by this time 
entirely surrounded. Colonna attempted to take advantage of the absence of 
the Marquis of Vasto, who was at Volterra, to break the siege and gain access to 
Prato. The Republican forces attacked the landsknechts in their beds, but after a 
seeming early victory the Florentines turned to sacking the camp. Their lack of 
discipline allowed the Germans to rally and cause their share of casualties. For 
two hours the fight raged, until imperial reinforcements began to arrive from the 
south camp, and Colonna, wounded in two places, retreated. The loss of life was 
such that both sides could claim victory for the battle, although the Florentines 
managed to capture many supplies.?6 In the context of Bartoli's thesis, though, 


35 Varchi, Storia fiorentina, 4:73-80; Giovio, Seconda parte, 261—63; Vasari, Opere, 8:177. 
36 Varchi, Storia fiorentina, 4300—6; Giovio, Seconda parte, 282-85; Vasari, Opere, 8177. 
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FIGURE 139 Giovanni Stradano, Siege of Florence, detail of S. Donato a Scopeta skirmish 


FIGURE 140 Giovanni Stradano, Siege of Florence, detail of S. Donato in Polverosa 


the event presents the Florentine's unruliness as evidence of incompetence and 
reason for their loss—another prefiguration of the siege's outcome. 
The painting lacks the chronological, causal organization required by histo- 


riography to discern meaning. Rather than follow the linear pattern of a histori- 


cal account, Stradano has created a single image incorporating the entirety of 
events. His prospect, made distant by time and viewpoint, collapses the chaotic 
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multitude of events into an orderly synecdoche of the siege. This provides the 
audience with, at first glance, an immediate comprehension, making the siege 
a single event in the apartment's presented history. The viewer can then look 
closer, reading the continuous narrative of each depicted occurrence individ- 
ually. The complexity of detail constructs a setting that the viewer can next 
fill —through the process of enargeia—with those events not illustrated. The 
historiographic practice of causal organization here becomes the responsibil- 
ity of the audience, encouraged by Vasari and Stradano's rhetorical techniques. 

A reading of the Ragionamenti suggests just this method of viewing. In dis- 
cussing the Siege painting with Prince Francesco, Vasari points out certain 
buildings as lodgings for important figures and the locations of significant bat- 
tles. Francesco in response continually bolsters the verisimilitude of the image 
by recognizing both edifices and the events for which they serve as setting. In 
this way, Francesco is figured as the exemplary audience. 

Like him, the viewer can visualize the events not depicted in the painting 
through recognition of locations, thereby bringing the entire siege before his 
or her eyes. For instance, just to the right of S. Miniato is Sta. Margherita a 
Montici, where Sciarra Colonna, second in command of the imperial forces, 
lodged. On the night of 1 December 1529, the Florentines crept behind the 
enemy’s lines at night to reach Sciarra's camp, and assaulted the soldiers in 
their tents. Chaos ensued, with pigs running everywhere and a fire that raged 
for two hours. By the time reinforcements arrived, the Florentines had safely 
retreated back behind their walls with no wounded, leaving over 200 impe- 
rial soldiers dead.?" Stradano has given us other recognizable locations as well. 
Just to the left of the Porta S. Giorgio is the baluardo (a large wall bastion) del 
Belvedere, commonly known as the "Cavaliere," where the powerful cannon 
called “Malatesta’s arquebus" held off Orange's battery at Giramonte. Stradano 
has shown this cannon fire. Just below Sta. Margherita a Montici is the house 
where the Pope's commissary, Baccio Valori lived. Behind Giramonte, Count 
San Secondo lived in the Torre del Gallo. Finally, along the via Pian dei Giullari, 
just in front of the viewing position, we see the two Guicciardini houses. In 
one of these lodged the Prince of Orange, and here also the articles of surren- 
der were signed.?? Stradano's setting offers such a detailed canvas, the relation 
of troop placement, movements, and skirmishes could be imagined to their 
conclusion. 

Yet despite such apparent detail, Stradano manipulated the topography to 
demonstrate the favorable imperial-papal theme. For instance, he idealized 


37 Varchi, Storia fiorentina, 3:238-42; Giovio, Seconda parte, 241-42. 
38 Vasari, Opere, 8: 175-76; Varchi, Storia fiorentina, 3:206—7. 
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the surrounding countryside's appearance during the siege. Varchi described 
the actual pitiable conditions of the camp, as it lacked food and money for the 
troops, and fuel for warmth and cooking, leading to almost daily mutinies and 
desertions. He even prefaced this description with “I remember" to add to its 
credibility.?? In July 1529, the Florentines had torn down all of the buildings 
within a mile around Florence, a defensive measure described by Varchi and 
other historians. The defenders left hardly any edifice standing, razing even 
four monasteries, and anything left was stripped of its wood and iron.^? Then, 
in June 1530, the imperial forces burned all the pasture within two miles of 
Florence, cutting off any hope of Florence to scavenge supplies. A participant 
would have found the countryside a blackened, desolate waste, the land early 
on picked clean and ground to dirt by thousands of feet and hooves. Varchi 
even wrote of earthwork entrenchments to protect the besiegers, such as at 
the Porta S. Giorgio.*! The painting, however, shows very little of this. Imperial 
earthworks may appear outside the Porta S. Giorgio, and certainly do on 
Giramonte, though even these have been minimized. Stately villas and trees 
dot the verdant landscape, offering the imperial forces strategic protection, 
exactly the reason that Florence pulled them down. Gallows punctuate the 
camp, yet remain empty, unnecessary in this disciplined, well-governed army. 
Soldiers calmly stroll through a pleasant camp of orderly tents, cooking large 
meals of game over many small fires. The whole picture has the air of a grand 
festival. Viewed from atop the hill of Arcetri, a vision of imperial order reigns. 
Even further from the reality of 1530, Stradano conspicuously left open 
the space where the Uffizi now sits (fig. 77). As shown in the Chain Map of 
Florence, small buildings filled this area in front of the Palazzo Vecchio 
(fig. 4). Cosimo had had these tenements pulled down in 1546 as part of a proj- 
ect to celebrate his dominion. In 1560, Vasari began construction of the Uffizi 
at this site, then known as the strada nuova.4 At the time Stradano sketched 
the view, this area looked as it is seen in the painting, cleared to begin building 
the new administrative center of the duchy. The inclusion of the strada nuova 
alludes to Cosimo's control over Tuscany. It also demonstrates that Stradano 
not only sketched from life, but that Vasari desired a recognizable depiction 
of the current (c. 1559) landscape. The contemporary setting assisted the audi- 
ence's recognition of and engagement in the view. Stradano then placed the 


39 “Io miricordo” Ibid., 3:230-32, 4:38. Also see Elizabeth Cropper, Pontormo: Portrait of a 
Halbardier (Los Angeles: J. Paul Getty Museum, 1997), 33, 35. 

40 Varchi, Storia fiorentina, 3185-86. 

41 Ibid. 

42 van Veen, Cosimo I Self-Representation, 81. Also see Nuti, “Citta di Palazzo Vecchio,” 350. 
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idealized camp within that setting, rather than trying to truly capture the 1530 
fabric “just as it was” 

Stradano's view of Florence matched Vasari's historiographic needs. It pro- 
vided a setting for the historical events, corresponding to Varchi's almost car- 
tographical description in his history. The game of identification of landmarks 
leading to recognition of event draws the audience into the history, recreating 
both the depicted battles and other events not shown before viewers' eyes. The 
topography becomes a screen for projected historical memories, by which the 
audience witnesses the envisioned events. 

This increased engagement in tracing the history of the siege leaves the 
viewer deeply affected by its purported historical lessons. The idealization of 
the imperial camp and its environs recommended the Medici's cure for the ills 
of the Last Republic. Stradano has placed the viewer very deliberately within 
that camp, looking to the city from the south. He could have found a much 
better view of the region from the mountains of Fiesole, for instance from the 
Medici villa. There the hills would have presented no problem, but he would 
have lost the imperial association afforded by the southern view. Vasari could 
also have had Stradano show any number of the events that took place around 
Florence during the siege, but of the occasions he chose to depict—the skir- 
mish in the plain of S. Salvi, the duel between Bandini and Martelli, and the 
skirmish near the Porta Romana—all are instances where the empire could 
declare a victory. In the historical consideration these victories were due to 
the leadership among the imperial forces, its generals and captains, and ulti- 
mately Pope Clement vir and Charles v. In addition, the well-organized and 
supplied imperial camp and its conditions suggest that its leaders gave much 
more consideration to this aspect of war than they actually did.^? Charles v 
hardly cared about the enterprise, preferring to leave the organization in the 
hands of the Prince of Orange. The financing he left to Clement, who had no 
money whatsoever.^^ The viewer, however, finds in the painting only the inept 
governing of the Republic, contrasted against the sage rule of the combined 
imperial and papal forces. The lesson justified the imposition of the Medici as 
dukes of Florence and vassals of the larger Holy Roman Empire. 

The evidence Vasari and Stradano presented to the viewer, then, could only 
allow for the official interpretation of dynastic legitimization. The positional 
and proportional manipulations of the view support this reading. In the paint- 
ing, the Palazzo Vecchio, the seat of the old Republican government and now 


43 Cropper, Pontormo, 35. 
44 Roth, Last Florentine Republic, 258-59. 
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residence of the duke, sits at the center of the city composition. Cosimo's ap- 
propriation of the building already suggested the replacement of republican 
government with autocratic rule. Vasari's description of Cosimo's “healing” 
of that building's ills reinforced and justified that reading. In the painting the 
palace threatens to replace the minimized Duomo itself, the Palazzo looming 
almost as large as Brunelleschi's dome, the traditional signifier of Florence. 
Here the seat of Cosimo's rule attempts to usurp that position, associating 
ducal authority with the very fabric of the city. That authority has restored the 
city brought to ruin by the Republic, marked by the construction space for 
the Uffizi. 

The allegorical figure of peace (fig. 141), sitting in the center of the very fore- 
ground, testifies to the process of eyewitnessing, judgment, and legitimization 
through vision that occurs in the Siege. The figure, having turned her back 
on the city of Florence while placed in the imperial camp, refers to the loss 
of peace due to Florence's Republic. But Peace also replaces the artist trope 
found so frequently in city views. By replacing the artist figure with the figure 
of peace, the artists signaled the activeness of the viewer's gaze in this image. 
While Peace denies her look, the viewer, representing imperial authority and 
Cosimo's power, brings the resultant harmony to the city. The viewer's gaze 
here is both authoritative and enargetic, justifying Cosimo's rule by healing the 
city through order. 


2.2 The Other Siege Images 

The whole cycle of siege images expands upon the Siege’s rhetorical strategies. 
The images appear mostly in chronological order, beginning with the Imperial 
Troops Enter Arezzo (previously identified as Encampment near Pistoia), and 
moving clockwise around the room. To summarize them in the order they ap- 
pear: Arezzo surrendered peacefully to the imperial army on 18 September 1529 
(fig. 142); the army then invested Florence, opening the siege on 29 October 
1529, which lasted until 8 August 1530; during this period Orange captured and 
sacked Lastra a Signa on 6 December 1529 (fig. 92); they took Empoli on 29 May 
1530 (fig. 114); a skirmish was fought near the Porta S. Giorgio, at the "Cavaliere," 
on 25 March 1530 (fig. 107); skirmishers fought again outside the Porta Romana, 
at S. Donato a Scopeto, on 5 May 1530 (fig. 143); Volterra changed hands three 
times during the course of the siege, but the action represented must be that 
which occurred between 12 June and 21 June 1530 (fig. 144); another skirmish 
was fought at S. Donato in Polverosa outside Florence also on 21 June 1530 
(fig. 145); Francesco Ferrucci (1489-1530), general of the Republican army, left 
Pisa 31July 1530 (fig. 146); and Republican and imperial forces met at Gavinana 
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FIGURE 141 Giovanni Stradano, Siege of Florence, detail of Peace 


on 3 August 1530, where both Orange and Ferrucci were killed, and where the 
Republican army’s loss signaled the end of Florentine resistance (fig. 147).*5 

This presentation of an apparent natural order again masks the truth: that 
Vasari and Stradano arranged these paintings and altered their scenes to rhe- 
torically support the encomium. Empoli, for instance, is placed early in the 
chronology out of compositional need. The Siege meanwhile covers more than 
one moment in the history. It depicts the three skirmishes also given their own 
paintings, so these events occur twice. Yet the appearance of chronology is sus- 
tained by the enargeia. The hills that serve as the background for each painting 
convey a sense of continuity from scene to scene, linking the horizons, adding 
to the verisimilitude, and broadening the eyewitness experience. 

Also tying together the cycle, a personification appears in each painting's 
foreground to allude to the decor's qualities of vision and artificiality. In al- 
most every case except the Siege, the figure represents the natural topography 
of the region. Usually the personifications appear in the guise of river gods, 
though in the case of Arezzo the deity represents the fertility of the plain, and in 
Gavinana the goddess symbolizes both river and forest. These figures are gen- 
erally shown in grisaille, appearing as stone or bronze, as if they are statuary. 
The proposed artificiality of the personifications of nature calls attention to the 
rhetorical mode of the city views, recalling the lesson of Lucretius' simulacra. 


45 Allegri and Cecchi, Palazzo Vecchio, 171-73. 
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FIGURE 142 

Giovanni Stradano, Imperial Troops Enter Arezzo, with 
detail of Arezzo, c. 1557-59, oil on plaster. Room of 
Clement vii, Palazzo Vecchio, Florence 
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FIGURE 143 Giovanni Stradano, Skirmish outside the Porta Romana, near Marignolle, with 
detail of skirmish, c. 1557-59, oil on plaster. Room of Clement vir, Palazzo 
Vecchio, Florence 
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FIGURE 144 Giovanni Stradano, The Siege of Volterra, with detail of Volterra, c. 1557-59, oil 
on plaster. Room of Clement v11, Palazzo Vecchio, Florence 
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FIGURE 145 

Giovanni Stradano, Skirmish at 

S. Donato in Polverosa, with detail of 
skirmish, c. 1557—59, oil on plaster. 
Room of Clement vii, Palazzo Vecchio, 
Florence 
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FIGURE 146 

Giovanni Stradano, Francesco Ferrucci Leaves Pisa, 
with detail of Pisa, c. 1557-59, oil on plaster. Room 
of Clement vii, Palazzo Vecchio, Florence 
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FIGURE 147 Giovanni Stradano, The Battle of Gavinana, with detail of Gavinana, c. 1557-59, 
oil on plaster. Room of Clement vii, Palazzo Vecchio, Florence 
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They remind one of the Antwerp school's manipulations of topography, and its 
discourse of looking and placement. 

The active visuality allegorized in the personifications and activating the 
Siege of Florence continues throughout the cycle's other paintings, simulating 
experience for the purposes of dominion. The paintings all use verisimilitude 
to construct the appearance of objective history in order to naturalize the legit- 
imization of Medici rule. To do so, they employ four themes already apparent 
in the Siege of Florence: the historical moment shown; exaggerated virtuosity of 
the event and the heroes; placement of the viewer; and topographical distor- 
tions to support the virtue. 


2.3 The Historical Moment 

Each painting displays a carefully chosen moment of its historical event to sug- 
gest the victory of Charles v's army. Lastra a Signa, for instance, shows the city 
burning as imperial cavalry ride through the gate, putting an end to the short 
siege (fig. 92). In Empoli, Spanish forces pour through a breach in the wall in 
the upper-left (northwest) corner of the city, while in the foreground another 
imperial battery makes a second breach, and to the right (south) of the city 
Vitelli's forces occupy Empoli's defenders during a sortie (fig. 114). Stradano's 
painting suggests Empoli's easy fall to the powerful invading force, just as 
Vasari described in his Ragionamenti: 


The soldiers had the courage to climb over the ruins to enter the city 
through the breach in the wall, in spite of heavy losses. Shortly after a 
meeting called by the commissioner Giugni, while he was at table and 
not thinking about the enemy, there came a rush of soldiers who entered 
the ruined walls without much opposition, as you see, and went about 
plundering the castle.^6 


Similarly, in Volterra, imperial forces have surrounded the city and fire upon 
it (fig. 144). They have even breached the walls in three places. The Volterrans’ 
strategic use of a retirata—the second barrier of earth, gabions (tall baskets 
filled with earth), and artillery seen at the closest breach—explains why the 
imperials have yet to storm the city. The stream of soldiers marching along the 


46 X "Edebbono ardire i soldati salir su per le rovine, ed entrar nella terra per il rotto della mu- 
raglia, ma con gran danno e more loro; e poco dopo il parlamento fatto al Giugni commis- 
sario, per non pensare egli a'nimici, mentre che era a tavola venne un impeto di soldati, 
e con non mollto contrasto entraro dento per le rovine, che Vostra Eccellenza vede, del 
muro rotto, a si messono a saccheggiare il castello." Vasari, Opere, 8178—79. Translated in 
Draper, “Ragionamenti Translated,” 341. 
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road towards Volterra suggests an imminent assault, and their numbers imply 
their victory. 

Yet the imperial army did not take the city at this time. The army had previ- 
ously forced Volterra to surrender on 24 February 1530 after being surrounded 
by Vitelli's soldiers. Republican forces still held the citadel though, and Ferrucci 
joined them on 26 April. The next day Ferrucci pushed Vitelli out of the city, 
reclaiming it. In June, imperial forces returned, headed by Maramaldo, the 
Marquis of Vasto, and Don Diego Sarmiento. Despite fierce fighting, breach- 
ing of the walls in three places, and a furious assault, Ferrucci held them off. 
Eventually, on 29 June, Orange's captains withdrew. In contrast to Stradano's 
triumphal presentation, Volterra was a humiliating defeat.*” 

By showing Volterra under siege, Vasari circumvented the problem of show- 
ing imperial defeat. Almost every other painting depicts imperial victories. As 
testament to his determination to overlook the loss, Vasari did not mention 
the Siege of Volterra in the Ragionamenti, though Varchi recounted the story at 
great length, even beginning with a chorography. Varchi’s extensive treatment 
juxtaposes the Volterra siege with that of Florence, as the only other military 
action on such a large scale. Vasari followed Varchi's emphasis by including 
the painting as a compositional pairing with Florence—the two paintings face 
each other, anchoring the cycle. To forgo the allowance of doubt into the pan- 
egyric Vasari had Stradano depict the height of the siege, with its suggestion of 
imperial victory. 

The other paintings similarly display events in the middle of the action: 
the emperor’s army enters the undefended Arezzo; Florentines attack the 
Spanish camp at S. Donato a Scopeto; imperial and Republican soldiers battle 
at Gavinana. The lack of conclusion accords with Borghini's historiography. 
There is no definitive hero, nor even a stated victor. The action occurs before 
the audience's eyes, leaving them to determine the causality and consequences 
of the events, although the historical manipulations of the scenes suggest to 
the viewer's mind a certain interpretation, as follows: 

Since the Republic left Arezzo undefended, the Prince of Orange easily en- 
tered Florentine territory and surrounded Florence. The key held by the per- 
sonification of Arezzo supports this reading (fig. 142)—Arezzo was the “gate” 
which the Florentines left open. In order to close the circle of Florence, the im- 
perial army took Lastra a Signa, and then Empoli, with similar ease. Meanwhile, 
they engaged Republican soldiers around Florence, winning victories that fur- 
ther demoralized the besieged city. Orange's army could take Empoli because 
Ferrucci had left it to go capture Volterra, which meant that the general had to 


47 Varchi, Storia fiorentina, 4:120-65; Giovio, Seconda parte, 265-82. 
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attempt to reconquer the latter city. The outcome of Volterra is unimportant— 
Ferrucci left it for Pisa, and then for Florence. The imperial army followed him 
and caught him at Gavinana, where the Florentines were defeated, bringing 
about the end of the siege. 


2.4 Virtue for a Just War 

Vasari and Stradano also manipulated their presentation of history to bring 
virtue to the imperial army, and consequently, to its commanders. Again, they 
derived this strategy from historiographical practice, in this case primarily 
from Paolo Giovio. The historian was particularly interested in virtue and vice, 
praising "true glory" as the ultimate goal of men. He found this glory in virtu- 
ous actions, and praised or denounced people according to how he felt they 
acted within those ethical standards. He founded these standards on a mixture 
of Christian morality, classical virtues, and medieval chivalrous codes of con- 
duct. Giovio cared particularly for the concept of virtù, which for him meant 
manliness, strength, vigor, and courage. While praising bravery and nobility, he 
denounced treachery, cowardice, disloyalty, and brutality. Giovio would pres- 
ent figures and armies in good or bad light depending on how he felt their ac- 
tions fit within these standards of conduct.48 This accords with Bartoli's theory 
of a just war, particularly for the idea of jus in bello —a just war must be fought 
in a just manner. Bartoli discusses virtù as necessary for a just war, as revealed 
in his statement, "The true virtù is that which confirms states and stabilizes 
them."^? By this he means a ruler must possess virtù in his actions, including 
war. Rather than glorify figures as did Giovio, Vasari presented to the viewer 
facts and allowed his audience to determine who had virtù and thereby de- 
served "true glory." Of course, Vasari simulated the objectivity of those facts. 
In many of the siege images, Stradano depicted the scene in such a way as to 
embellish the virtù of the imperial army. 

For instance, in the image of Empoli (fig. 14), Stradano's depiction shows the 
incidents that occurred late in the day of 28 May, primarily following the details 
given by Giovio but editing even those to favorably summarize the story. Varchi 
and Giovio both wrote how the Marquis of Vasto and Don Diego Sarmiento 
set up cannons on the north side along the Arno and on the east side, and 


48 Zimmerman, Paolo Giovio, 271—76. Machiavelli's idea of virtù, discussed in The Prince and 
elsewhere, is usually considered more amoral, as in Neal Wood, “Machiavelli’s Concept of 
Virtù Reconsidered,’ Political Studies 15 (1967): 159-72; Harvey C. Mansfield, Machiavelli’s 
Virtue (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1998); Felix Gilbert, “On Machiavelli's Idea of 
Virtu, Renaissance News 4 (1951): 53-55. 

49 “La vera virtù è quella che conferma gli stati & gli stabilisce” Bartoli, Discorsi, 53. Also 
Bryce, Cosimo Bartoli, 291. 
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fired over 300 shots at the walls, breaching them. They meanwhile drained the 
moat around Empoli with a ditch connecting it to the Arno. The Spanish forces 
under the Marquis of Vasto then impetuously launched a ferocious assault, 
only to be fought back by Empoli defenders giving heavy fire.5° All of this can 
be seen in the image, and Vasari pointed it out in the Ragionamenti. 

But while Vasari described a heroic and easy capture of the city in the face of 
danger, Varchi instead recounts a scene of cowardice and treachery. In his ver- 
sion, Sarmiento decided it was too dangerous to try to take Empoli by assault. 
Varchi makes no mention of Vitelli's involvement with a skirmish, only that 
he too had damaged a portion of wall, and then held back from assaulting the 
city when Sarmiento did the same. That night, 28-29 May, men inside Empoli 
secretly made an agreement with the imperial captains. Sunday morning, 
Piero Orlandini, captain of a company of defenders, raised the defenses and 
the Spanish forces entered the city without resistance. The soldiers proceed- 
ed to sack the city, and Vitelli's infantry joined the pillaging, even raping the 
women. Varchi insinuated that Andrea Giugni shared culpability in the sur- 
render, following the Florentine authorities in their declaration of both Giugni 
and Orlandini as traitors.5! 

Vasari altered the end of the story to make the capture appear more virtu- 
ous, and more heroic, despite his brief mention of the sacking. In the paint- 
ing, Stradano imbued these events with even greater heroism by focusing on 
the siege. The image suggests that the breaches and the Spanish assault led 
to Empoli's capture. The insertion of Vitelli's skirmish makes the imperial vic- 
tory appear even more honorable, in an attempt to overcome the historical 
memory of their villainy. 

Volterra and Gavinana both also leave out the conclusions in favor of imperi- 
alvirtue. Representing all of the besiegers' strength and none of their weakness 
in the loss makes the army surrounding Volterra appear full of virtù. Gavinana 
also leaves the viewer in little doubt that the imperial forces will win—the out- 
numbered Republican army is boxed in and battles on three fronts (fig. 147). 
While the painting shows fierce fighting, it gives little indication that three 
times it seemed as if Ferrucci might win the battle due to imperial cowardice 


50 Varchi, Storia fiorentina, 4:92-93; Giovio, Seconda parte, 273—76. Varchi's description 
matches that of the single extant eyewitness testimony, a fourteen-year-old boy's de- 
scription, published in Libertario Guerrini, Empoli dalla peste del 1523-26 a quella del 
1631: Vita borghese e popolare, produzioni, commerci, trasporti, istituzioni, demografia 
(Florence:Edizioni Gonnelli, 1990), 1:55, 57. 

51 Vasari, Opere, 8:178-79; Varchi, Storia fiorentina, 4:93-95. Giovio is slightly more discreet 
in treating Vitelli's soldiers, saying they “ebbero la più ignobil preda.” Giovio, Seconda 
parte, 276. 
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and weakness. For instance, Orange's infantry bravely charges to the attack on 
the hill below the town. Yet when Orange was slain by two arquebus balls while 
leading the infantry in a second charge, his troops retreated in panic.9? 

Even more suggestively, by leaving out the end of the battle at Gavinana, 
Stradano did not have to show the murder of Ferrucci by Fabrizio Maramaldo. 
Already infamous, Maramaldo distinguished himself chiefly during the siege 
by his total lack of success. His forces were defeated time and again by Ferrucci, 
such as at Volterra, along the way to Pisa, and even preliminarily at Gavinana. 
And at the last, Maramaldo proved his lack of character by coldly killing a mor- 
tally wounded, unarmed, surrendered Ferrucci, as reported by Varchi. Giovio, 
however, reports that Maramaldo told him firsthand how he killed Ferrucci 
because he could not bear that Ferrucci lived while the Prince of Orange had 
died.53 This excuses Maramaldo's actions somewhat, making the action seem 
almost chivalrous. While Varchi condemned Maramaldo, Giovio attempted 
to justify his actions on the basis of virtù. Vasari avoided the issue altogether, 
demonstrating a particular strength of the Borghini method. The historian did 
not have to try to justify a villain's actions for the sake of history; the audience 
could do that for the historian. 

In fact, Stradano did allude in one area of Gavinana to Ferrucci's heroic re- 
sistance, and to Maramaldo's lack of virtù. To the east of the city (on the right 
side), cavalry gallops away from the city down the road towards the lower-right 
corner of the painting. Here Ferrucci not only held off Maramaldo's cavalry, 
but even forced it out of the city—twice. The retreating cavalry implies those 
defeats, so often suffered by Maramaldo at the hands of Ferrucci, and illus- 
trates the base character of the imperial captain. Nevertheless, this incident 
bore little impact on the outcome of the battle. Maramaldo rallied with the as- 
sistance of Vitelli and together the two captains overtook Gavinana. The image 
as a whole presents the grand battle that encapsulates events tragic (Orange's 
and Ferrucci's deaths), villainous (Maramaldo's actions), and heroic (Ferrucci's 
defense and the imperial victory), and leaves the viewer to complete the his- 
tory and make sense of it. 

A final example of the celebration, and even creation, of virtue in the im- 
perial army is in The Burning of Lastra a Signa (fig. 92). Lastra, situated ten 
kilometers from Florence to the west, served as Florence's first defense towards 
the sea and its lifeline to the outside world. Orange recognized its strategic im- 
portance, and quickly captured it in an attempt to stop supplies from reaching 


52 Ibid., 294. 
53 Varchi, Storia fiorentina, 4150-65, 207-10, 216-20; Giovio, Seconda parte, 272—73, 277-82, 
291-97. 
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Florence. He brought four hundred cavalry, fifteen hundred infantry, and four 
artillery pieces to take the castle. It was defended by three companies of infan- 
try, which were not enough to hold out for help from Florence. The castle fell 
on 6 December 1529. The imperial army burned the city and butchered the en- 
tire garrison, despite the terms of surrender.?* Stradano showed the city from 
the northeast, where the imperial cavalry enters the fortress through the Porta 
Fiorentina. On the hill overlooking the city to the southwest is the Pieve di San 
Martino a Gangolandi, where Orange had his command post. From there the 
artillery bombarded the city. In the course of the capture of Lastra, the Pieve 
itself suffered great damage, being half destroyed as well. Yet Stradano shows 
the church untouched, and not occupied by troops, as if Orange was not so 
impious as to subject a holy site to an artillery battle. The Burning of Lastra 
leaves to posterity the idea of a virtuous army fighting a just war—that such 
atrocities were only the case of necessity. This coincides with the principle of 
jus in bello, or justice in war, and in particular the idea of proportionality which 
argues that “all actions taken in war should be limited by military necessity.’>> 
Virtue also seems suggested in the peace of the surrounding countryside, the 
flowing river, and the sleepy river god. Even the cavalry's rushing into the city 
belies the ferocity of pillaging a burning city. It suggests instead their strength 
and bravery, their virtù, as responsible for the capture of the city, contradicting 
the savagery and treacherousness enacted upon the garrison. In this, Lastra 
illustrates enargetic analogy—the viewing distance transforms an unjust sack 
into a display of orderly virtue. 


2.5 The Imperial Viewpoint 

Lastra is unusual in that it does not illustrate the scene from the imperial 
camp. It is the only painting of an imperial action during the siege not to use 
this viewpoint. A view made from the Pieve would have been much easier to 
capture, as it is the only location that overlooks the city in the area. The artists 
clearly wanted the church to be seen for their argument for virtù; and perhaps 
on considering the brutality at Lastra, Vasari was reluctant to let the viewer as- 
sume the viewpoint of the perpetrators. 

In the other paintings, Stradano used an imperial viewpoint similar to that 
employed in the Siege of Florence. In Volterra the audience is placed within the 
camp to the north of the city, along the via di Porta Diana. The road leads to the 
Porta Fiorentina, where the main attack was centered. In Empoli and in Arezzo, 
the viewer is similarly positioned among the besieging camp outside the city, 


54 Varchi, Storia fiorentina, 3:232—35; Giovio, Seconda parte, 242—43; Vasari, Opere, 8:178. 
55 Mattox, Augustine and Just War, 83. 
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in both cases to the west. In the S. Giorgio image, the viewer stands behind the 
imperial gabions as they trade fire with the “Cavaliere,” just outside the Porta S. 
Giorgio along the via di S. Leonardo. Finally, in the Battle of Gavinana, the viewer 
is placed outside of the action but still from the imperial perspective. There is 
no camp, but forces rush up the hill from just below the viewing position. In 
each case, the viewer is encouraged to identify and sympathize with the impe- 
rial army through the viewpoint of its forces. 

The remaining three images in the Clement vII room represent Florentine 
actions. They show the scene from a more neutral position. In each, the viewer 
is removed from the action of the Republican forces. One painting shows them 
either entering or exiting Pisa (fig. 146). In another, Florentines enter from the 
right and move up the hill away from the Porta Romana (fig. 143). In the last, 
from across the Arno they can be seen attacking the German camp at S. Donato 
in Polverosa (fig. 145). In all three cases, rivers separate the viewer from the ac- 
tion. The topography in these three paintings ensures the desired psychologi- 
cal distance from the protagonists, in contrast to the encouraged identification 
with the heroes of the imperially focused paintings. 


2.6 Manipulation of Topography 

As in the Siege of Florence, the other wall paintings in the Room of Clement vII 
have a close fidelity to their subjects, yet contain occasional changes to the 
fabric of the cities. These subtle modifications assist in the influence of 
the viewer's judgment, though they do not detract from the high degree of rec- 
ognizable topographical character. The primary urban modification occurs in 
Stradano's depictions of city walls. 

Walls were particularly important in a city's life. They provided safety and 
defense, and so had become invested with associations of liberty and sover- 
eignty. A free city, it was understood, had walls, and the greater the walls, the 
greater the city. Florence loved its walls for these very reasons. Attributed to 
Arnolfo di Cambio and built between 1284 and 1333, the magnanimity of the 
walls represented the city's freedom as a Republic and its greatness, including 
the extent of its dominio. Vasari celebrated Florentine pride in its walls by hon- 
oring Arnolfo's construction with a painting on the ceiling of the Salone dei 
Cinquecento, The Enlargement of Florence (fig. 116). Florentines therefore knew 
walls, and knew how to read them.56 Walls primarily represented strength (or 
weakness) and control, and so Stradano modified the walls in his depictions to 
suit his assertion of the virtù of the imperial army. 


56 Pepper, "Siege Law,” 583-89. 
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The description of topographical determinants to the outcome of an event 
also corresponds with historiographical practice. Giovio's chorographies 
demonstrate this most prolifically among Vasari's contemporaries, but the 
idea owes its origins to Polybius' tripartite division of history. Julius Caesar in 
particular emphasized topographical features as a determinant for a battle's 
outcome in his Gallic War, Civil Wars, and Commentaries." In The Gallic War, 
for example, Caesar described the place that he chose to fight the Belgae near 
Bibrax as 


naturally convenient, and suitable for forming a battle line. The hill on 
which the camp was pitched was slightly raised up from the plain, and 
had enough space in front for a battle line to take up a position at the 
ready: it sloped steeply on both flanks, but in front rose gently to a ridge 
and then returned to the level. [Caesar] constructed a ditch of about 400 
paces at right angles from either side of the hill, and at the ends set up 
outposts and stationed his artillery.... Between [the Roman] army and 
[the Belgae] was a small marsh. 


Rather than enter the marsh, the Belgae tried to cross the Aisne river that pro- 
tected the Roman army's rear. Caesar's *men attacked the enemy while they 
were stuck in the water and killed a large number of them," which led to the 
Roman victory.5? Vasari and Stradano in their siege images associated similar 
consequences with their portrayed settings, but rather than physically ma- 
nipulate the natural terrain as did Caesar, they visually altered architectural 
fabrics. 

Stradano did more than simply idealize the topography around Lastra in 
order to recommend the virtù of the imperial army. He changed the form of 
the walls' defenses (fig. 92). That Florence's premier architect, Brunelleschi, de- 
signed Lastra's defenses in 1424 illustrates the strategic importance of the city 
to Florence and its dominio. The painted topography reveals Stradano's fidelity 
to his subject; he must have visited the site. Despite this, the fortress feels com- 
pressed into the space, making it look smaller and downplaying the strength of 
Brunelleschi's defenses. 


57 Peter Funke and Matthias Haake, "Theatres of War: Thucydidean Topography,” in Brill's 
Companion to Thucydides, eds. Antonis Tsamkis and Antonios Rengakos (Leiden: Brill, 
2006); Zimmerman, Paolo Giovio, 66. 

58 Julius Caesar, The Gallic War: Seven Commentaries on The Gallic War with an Eighth 
Commentary by Aulus Hirtius (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1996), 39-40. 
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Those defenses are the only patently false portion of the image. Brunelleschi 
placed square towers with machicolation (the rampart walkways that jut out) 
around the walls (fig. 95). Brunelleschi's square towers at Lastra correspond- 
ed to Florence's walls with its own square towers. Vasari sought to overcome 
those Republican associations, and so Stradano changed the towers to a fif- 
teenth-century rounded bastion form still occasionally used into the 15205, 
as at Loreto (1518—21). Even by 1520, however, the angled bastion was already 
supplanting the round one, and by Vasari's time military architects considered 
round towers obsolete.5? Girolamo Maggi (1523-72), for instance, described 
them as obsolete and ineffectual in his fortification treatise, Della fortificatione 
delle citta ... (1584).6° 

Other paintings in the Palazzo Vecchio decorations attest to the round tow- 
er's antiquated nature. In the Enlargement's companion piece, The Foundation 
of Florence, Vasari shows Augustus and others ordering the founding of 
Florence as a Roman settlement, while in the background workers build the city 
(fig. 115). There walls with round towers rise to protect the settlement. Round 
towers on the walls of Florence appear also in the ceiling's Defeat of Radagasius, 
an event from the later Roman period of the city, in 404 CE.®! Vasari seems to 
have intended that the round tower illustrate a more ancient defensive system, 
while the square towers perhaps seemed more modern because of Florentines' 
immediate experience of them. Confirmation for this consideration is found in 


59 Examples of similar round towers can be found at Fontenallato (beginning of the fif- 
teenth century), Lodi (c. 1450-66), Soncino (1469—75), Sassocorvaro (1475), and Empoli 
(second half of the fifteenth century). Those at Imola's Rocca Sforzesca (1472—73), Pesaro's 
Rocca Costanza (1474-87), Colle di Val d’Elsa’s Porta Nuova (c. 1480), and Sarzana's 
Fortezza Firmafede (c. 1487) demonstrate a similar form in larger proportions. For brief 
explanations of sixteenth-century fortification, see Pepper and Adams, Firearms and 
Fortifications, 3-6, 8-11, 22-23; Duffy, Siege Warfare, 2-11, 23-40; Amelio Fara, La città di 
guerra nell'Europa moderna (Turin: Giulio Einaudi editore, 1993), especially 5-7. Pepper, 
however, more recently suggested that the round bastion was not as ineffective as com- 
monly thought. Simon Pepper, “Artisans, Architects and Aristocrats: Professionalism and 
Renaissance Military Engineering, in The Chivalric Ethos and the Development of Military 
Professionalism, ed. D. J. B. Trim (Leiden and Boston: Brill, 2003), 118. 

60 “I tondi dell'ultima, come che siano più capaci, e per parere di Vitruvio, e Leon Battista, 
e d'Alberto Durero, per la fortezza, che nasce dall rotondità loro, non paiono biasimevoli, 
a me nondimeno non piaccioni, perche non possono esse guardati pertutti da gli altri 
Balluardi, rimanendovi nel mezzo i triangoloi fatti dalle linee de'tiri delle artiglierie, che 
gli difendono, dentro a quali triangoli entrando il nemico, non può essere offeso, e sicura- 
mente può accommodarsi per stare a tagliare il muro di detti Balluardi.’ Girolamo Maggi, 
Della fortificatione delle citta ..., book 111 (Venice, 1584), 20v. 

61 Colin Hardie, “The Origin and Plan of Roman Florence, Journal of Roman Studies 55 
(1965): 122—40. Vasari says 414 CE. Vasari, Opere, 8:209. 
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Giovanni Villani's Nuova Cronica (written c. 1300—46), who described the foun- 
dations of Florence with walls of round towers.9? The depicted round towers in 
Lastra, then, help to place the event in the past, while demonstrating to a con- 
temporary viewer Florence's inept governing through their weaker defense. 

Contemporary consideration of the relative effectiveness of the different for- 
tification systems explains the changes in tower form. Comparisons with other 
defensive systems depicted in the Palazzo Vecchio decorations reflect these 
considerations. Square towers represented strength, while the round ones in- 
dicated weakness. For instance, in The Triumph of Cosimo at Montemurlo in 
the Room of Cosimo 1, the round tower makes the defenses appear obsolete, 
suggesting greater ease in taking the fortress (fig. 148). The Montemurlo paint- 
ing shows Cosimo’s forces routing the fuorusciti, the Florentine exiles opposed 
to Cosimo's rule, who held Montemurlo.® Vasari changed the castle's square 
form to look round, signaling the defenders' weak position. Similarly, the ease 
with which the Republican Florentines suffered defeat during the Siege was 
indicated in the Room of Clement vri by the round towers of Lastra. Florence's 
towers, seen in the Siege, had to appear square because of the actual walls' 
proximity. And in fact the walls of Florence created such a strong defense that 
the imperial army never captured the city—the Republic surrendered due to 
lack of provisions. 

Stradano's depiction of Arezzo's walls deviate even further from the city's 
1529 topography, when Orange took control of the city (fig. 142). The painting is 
one of the most confused as to its historical topography, perhaps explaining why 
it had been mistakenly identified as Perugia. The bastion, wall, and gate seen in 
the painting did not exist until 1538, when Cosimo ordered the city newly forti- 
fied with modern defenses. At the time of the siege, the walls were still those 
built between 1319 and 1337. In the painting, the gate through which the soldiers 
enter the city resembles the Porta Sto. Spirito, but Stradano has positioned the 
gate too far to the west. The Porta Sto. Spirito actually sits further to the south, 
as the southwest entrance. The Porta S. Lorentino does function as the west 
entrance into the city, but is too far north for the depicted gate to represent it. 
Stradano must have sketched the view on site, capturing Arezzo's new walls, 
and subsequently altered the image so as to suggest the older walls. Yet the de- 
liberately depicted bastion looks ahead to the outcome of the siege and the ef- 
fects on the city fabric, as seen in the Siege of Florence with the empty Uffizi site. 


62 Giovanni Villani, Nuova cronica, ed. Giuseppe Porta (Parma: Ugo Guanda Editore, 1990), 
1:61. 
63 Giovio, Seconda parte, 741-47. 
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FIGURE 148 Giorgio Vasari and Giovanni Stradano, The Triumph of Cosimo at Montemurlo, 
with detail of Montemurlo, c. 1556-58, oil on panel. Room of Cosimo 1, Palazzo 
Vecchio, Florence 


Showing the new defenses of the city that had served as the gate to Florentine 
territory and the Republic's downfall linked the siege to Cosimo's rule. 
Volterra's walls, meanwhile, had very few towers, and those at the corners. 
Stradano shows one squat shape, perhaps a tower, along the walls to the right 
of the Porta Fiorentina (fig. 144). Cinquecento plans show no such tower. The 
shape may, as in the painting of Arezzo, be a veiled reference to the bastion 
built by Cosimo next to the Porta Fiorentina. The bastion was designed by 
Giovanni Battista Belluzzi, who Cosimo sent to Volterra in 1545 to renovate 
its defenses.9^ Cosimo had his bastion built just to the left of the gate (seen 
in fig. 91), and the painted shape sits further to the right, but the gate played 


64 Belluzzi was ordered to Volterra 2 September 1545. ASF MdP u7oa f.83. 
Ryan E. Gregg - 978-90-04-38616-7 
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too important a part in the defense of the city to position a future bastion 
there in a historical painting. A depiction of the real bastion would have only 
added to the strength of Volterra's defenses, which Vasari wanted to downplay. 
Instead Stradano demonstrated the weakness of the city in the broken walls. 
The painted topography suggests that the Volterrans put up a valiant defense, 
but by breaching the walls, the empire breached the Volterrans' freedom and 
their unjust rule. The reference to Cosimo's bastion overlooks the fact that this 
time, the imperial army did not actually succeed in their endeavor, since the 
outcome was the same: Medici possession of the city. 


2.7 The Ceiling Paintings 

The wall paintings tell the story of the siege as both justification and legitimi- 
zation for Cosimo's rule. The Republic's unfitness necessitated the emperor to 
take over and place a Medici figure in charge. Medici rule therefore derived 
from imperial decree as well as moral virtue. The ceiling paintings continue 
the theme by portraying the related events, establishing Pope Clement vIr's 
responsibility for Medici-Hapsburg relations to substantiate the legitimacy of 
Cosimo's dominion. 

The ceiling is decorated with nine history paintings surrounded by eight 
paintings of personified virtues in the corners.®> Directly in the center of 
the vault, Clement crowns Charles v Holy Roman Emperor in Bologna's San 
Petronio on 24 February 1530 (fig. 149). Charles, holding an orb and cross in his 
left hand and a sword in his right, kneels before an enthroned pope. The two 
are surrounded by over one hundred figures, according to the Ragionamenti. At 
the lower-left corner appears a personification of Italy, holding a scepter, lean- 
ing on an elephant head, and surrounded by crowns, which represents Charles 
V's hegemony over the peninsula, as well as other parts of the world such as 
Africa.6® According to Vasari’s description of the painting, Clement's crown- 
ing of the emperor gave the pope a key role in bringing harmony to Italy." It 
also put Charles in the Medici pope's debt—a debt repaid by his installing the 
Medici back in Florence. 

The rectangular paintings flanking the central coronation image dem- 
onstrate the consequences of that agreement. On the north wall, Vasari and 
Stradano painted Cardinal Ippolito de’ Medici Is Sent to Hungary as Papal 
Legate (fig. 150); its opposite on the south wall is Duke Alessandro de' Medici 
Returns to Florence after His Coronation by the Emperor (fig. 151). Both paintings 


65 Allegri and Cecchi, Palazzo Vecchio, 167-73. 
66 Vasari, Opere, 8167—73. 
67 cf. chapteri. 
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FIGURE 149 

Giorgio Vasari and Giovanni Stradano, Clement VII 
Crowns Charles V in S. Petronio in Bologna, 

C. 1556—59, oil on panel. Room of Clement VII, 
Palazzo Vecchio, Florence 





show the respective Medici papal nephew amidst a retinue of soldiers march- 
ing towards a city in the background. In the case of Alessandro, soldiers at the 
head of his column enter the city through the Porta San Gallo. This gate signi- 
fied the traditional holdings of the Medici—the family had originally lived in 
the neighborhood inside the gate prior to moving to the Palazzo Medici, while 
their villas at Trebbio and Caffagiolo were on the road north out of the gate. 
Stradano depicted the city as seen from the northwest, approximating the view 
from another Medici villa, at Careggi. In this way, Alessandro returns to a city 
already Medicean—he triumphally enters under the family's gaze. The city to- 
wards which Ippolito marches is instead an ideal fortress that owes its design 
to Albrecht Dürer, though it still contains a high degree of naturalism. It repre- 
sents not a specific city, but rather the western European boundaries to which 
Clement sent the cardinal as legate. Contradicting the verisimilitude of each 
view is the giant river god in the lower-right corners, in each case an old and 
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FIGURE 150 Giovanni Stradano, Cardinal Ippolito de’ Medici Is Sent to Hungary as Papal 
Legate, c. 1557-59, oil on panel. Room of Clement vu, Palazzo Vecchio, 
Florence 
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FIGURE 151 Giovanni Stradano, Duke Alessandro de' Medici Returns to Florence after His 
Coronation by the Emperor, c. 1557-59, oil on panel. Room of Clement v11, 
Palazzo Vecchio, Florence 
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nude bearded man with an urn gushing water and a cornucopia. The personi- 
fications, while on the same plane as the closest figures, dwarf them by almost 
three times their size. The goddess Diana crowns Florence's river god, repre- 
senting the Arno, with a ducal crown, to mark the moment of Florence's tran- 
sition from republic to duchy. The river god in the Ippolito painting is already 
crowned with laurel and cradles an oar. He represents the Danube, marking 
the 1532 theater of war for the Turkish-European fighting and Ippolito's activi- 
ties as legate.9? 

The ostensible occasions portrayed by these two images happened within 
months of each other, though both images conflate multiple incidents span- 
ning a few months each. First, Charles v never physically crowned Alessandro 
“Duke of Florence,’ at least according to the recorded sources. The emperor did 
crown the young Medici Duke of Penna in 1522. Nine years later, Alessandro 
again joined the imperial court in Brussels, where Charles v proclaimed 
Alessandro capo assoluto of Florence on 21 October 1531. Alessandro returned 
to Florence shortly thereafter. At this point the emperor allowed the city to keep 
its republican constitution. Not until April of 1532 did Pope Clement VII re- 
quire Florence to reform its constitution, which on the 27th named Alessandro 
"Duke of the Florentine Republic" with hereditary rights for his family. Vasari 
celebrated this event in the painting of Emperor Charles V Crowns Alessandro 
Duke of Florence (fig. 152), just to the right of the Return. Meanwhile Ippolito 
had been nominated a cardinal by Clement v11 on 10 January 1529. Vasari com- 
memorated this to the right of Ippolito in Hungary, in Clement VII Nominates 
His Nephew Ippolito a Cardinal (fig. 153). In order to quell the resentment 
Ippolito felt at Alessandro receiving leadership of Florence, the pope sent his 
nephew, named Papal Legate 20 June, to take money and troops to Charles v 
in Hungary in 1532. On 12 August, Ippolito met the emperor at Regensburg, 
where Charles was gathering an army to defend Vienna against the Turks. The 
two armies' main bodies never met in battle, and Ippolito returned with the 
emperor to Bologna in early October.9? 

The four images depict idealized events to acknowledge the relationship 
between the emperor and the Medici. The pairing of these images is almost as 
important as the coronation of Charles v and its pairing of the pope and the 
emperor. The investiture of Alessandro as duke follows upon the imperial cor- 
onation, both of which were agreed upon in the Treaty of Barcelona. Charles 
and Clement signed this agreement 29 June 1529. It forgave the sack of Rome, 


68 Ryan E. Gregg, “Setting as Revisionism: Vasari’s Use of Dürer's Siege in the Palazzo 
Vecchio,’ Renaissance Studies 29 (2015): 411-32. 
69 Giovio, Seconda parte, 334—73. 
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FIGURE 152 

Giorgio Vasari and Giovanni 
Stradano, Emperor Charles V Crowns 
Alessandro Duke of Florence, oil 

on panel, c. 1556-59. Room of 
Clement vii, Palazzo Vecchio, 
Florence 





FIGURE 153 

Giorgio Vasari and Giovanni 
Stradano, Clement VII Nominates 
His Nephew Ippolito a Cardinal, 
oil on panel, c. 1556-59. Room 

of Clement vir, Palazzo Vecchio, 
Florence 


^ 
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and struck a pact between the two families. In the Treaty, the pope agreed to 
crown Charles Holy Roman Emperor, while Charles pledged an army for the 
recovery of Florence. The deal included putting Alessandro in control of the 
city and marrying the emperor's daughter to him. The Medici therefore owed 
their leadership of Florence to the emperor's hegemony, while the emperor 
needed the Medici's assistance in legitimizing his authority. He soon thereafter 
would again require their assistance, in the form of soldiers and money for the 
1532 campaign, to protect the limits of his power. The two oval paintings of 
Alessandro's coronation and Ippolito's nomination further support the papal- 
imperial connection in the rectangular paintings. The oval ones show Pope 
Clement vir and Emperor Charles v each seated and leaning forward with an 
arm outstretched to hold over the kneeling recipient the respective headgear. 
Both mirror the imperial coronation in the center, visualizing the dependency. 

The other paintings celebrate Clement's claimed attempts at negotiating 
peace and neutrality between Francis 1 of France and Charles v. Vasari cel- 
ebrated the matrimonial connection between the Medici and the Habsburgs 
with Alessandro de' Medici Marries Margherita d'Austria, Daughter of Charles V 
(fig. 154). This ceremony took place in Naples in 1536. Meanwhile he com- 
memorated a similar connection with the Valois in Clement VII Presides over 
the Marriage of Catherine de' Medici to Prince Henri of France, an event that 
occurred in Marseilles in 1533 (fig. 106). Two paintings on the walls, over the 
doors, continue this attempt at balance—one portrays Clement vii with 
Charles v, and the other shows Clement with Francis 1 (fig. 155). At first ap- 
pearing to announce the pope's friendship with both rulers, upon a closer look 
they present another claim for the Medici-Habsburg relationship. Clement 
engages in gentlemanly conversation with Charles v, while the pope and the 
French king by contrast remain icily detached. The balance of power displayed 
by these paintings, then, offer causation for the Siege of Florence story illus- 
trated below. Clement's vacillating policies are justified as ultimately leading 
to Medici authority in Florence, while the paintings also indicate the more sig- 
nificant imperial relationship upon which their duchy depended. 


3 The Room of Cosimo 1 


The Room of Cosimo r's decorations present the conclusion to Vasari's argu- 
ment for Medici authority (fig. 7). The sixteen cities of Tuscany appearing in 
two registers around the top of the walls offer proof of Cosimo's just and orderly 
rule. They display the new fortifications he had built at each of the cities, while 
alluding to his policies that coalesced Tuscany into a unified, strong, and stable 
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FIGURE 154 Giorgio Vasari, Alessandro de’ Medici 
Marries Margherita d'Austria, Daughter of 
Charles V, oil on panel, c. 1556-59. Room of 
Clement vii, Palazzo Vecchio, Florence 





FIGURE 155 Giorgio Vasari, Clement VII with Charles V (left) and Clement VII with Francis I 
(right), oil on plaster, c. 1557-59. Room of Clement v11, Palazzo Vecchio, Florence 
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duchy. Cosimo constructed walls protecting each of the duchy's major cities, 
while providing for similar borders to the state itself. The analogous border of 
city views, with their focus on military architecture and the duke as architect 
of the state, circumscribe Cosimo's domain—his cosmos—and hence Cosimo 
himself. Paintings on the walls below continue the theme, relating a history 
of the duke's suzerain ties to Charles v, provision of security and dynasty for 
Tuscany, and inheritance of military values from his father. 

Vasari explained in the Ragionamenti how the depicted cities in the Room 
of Cosimo I represent those that the duke fortified during his rule. The art- 
ist described the eight triangular vault paintings as containing "large figures ... 
who represent cities" while "in the distance the same cities are portrayed from 
nature."7? These paintings, moving clockwise, depict Pistoia (fig. 156), Prato 
(fig. 108), Fivizzano (fig. 157), Volterra (fig. 158), Cortona (fig. 10), Sansepolcro 
(fig. 159), Arezzo (fig. 160), and Pisa (fig. 161)."! Vasari described these paintings 
in the Ragionamenti as typical encomiastic allegories, celebrating the position 
and history of each depicted city and how Cosimo provided for the better- 
ment of each. For instance, in the Allegory of Volterra, the bowl beneath the 
personification of Volterra's hand holds boiling salt, celebrating the city's salt 
production, while Cosimo grants an olive branch to Pistoia for having “stilled 
the factions and hostilities” there.’? Vasari went on to clarify how at each city 
Cosimo “rebuilt the walls in the modern way.’ Three of the images— Volterra, 
Cortona, and Arezzo— represent these new fortifications, as Cosimo awards a 
crenellated crown to the personification (figs. 158, 110, and 160).7^ In the others, 
Fivizzano receives nothing, Sansepolcro a deed, Pisa a cornucopia, and Prato 
orders. Behind the figures a view of the represented city serves as background 
for the allegorical scene. 

Below each of the allegories is a view of another city of Tuscany set in a 
cartouche-like frame. In this lower frieze, beginning below Pistoia, is Piombino 
(fig. 162), then Livorno (fig. 163), Empoli (fig. 164), Lucignano (fig. 165), Montecarlo 
(fig. 97), Scarperia (fig. 166), Florence (fig. 101), and Siena (fig. 167). Of these 


70 “Vi ho, come la vede, fatte gigure grandi che rappresentano città, e nel lontano la 
medesime ho ritratte di naturale,” Vasari, Opere, 8:192. Translated in Draper, “Ragionamenti 
Translated," 362. 

71 Allegri and Cecchi, Palazzo Vecchio, 147—48. 

72 “Lho fatta per Pistoia, quale riceve da Sua Eccellenza il ramo dell'oliva in segno di pace, 
per avere il duca Cosimo quetate le fazioni ed inimicizie che erano fra'Pistolesi...." Vasari, 
Opere, 8:194. Translated in Draper, “Ragionamenti Translated,” 364-65. 

73 “Sua Eccellenza gli mette in capo la corona murale, per avergli rifatte le mura alla mod- 
erna. Vasari, Opere, 8193. Translated in Draper, “Ragionamenti Translated, 363. 

74 Pepper, “Siege Law,” 588. 
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FIGURE 156 Giovanni Stradano, Allegory of Pistoia, with detail of Pistoia, c. 1557-58, oil on 
panel. Room of Cosimo 1, Palazzo Vecchio, Florence 


smaller city portraits, Vasari said only that he "portrayed the eight principal 
places fortified by His Excellency.”?® He proceeded to name each city, but of- 
fered little information beyond another remark on the new defenses in each, 
and the viewing position from which the city is shown. 

While not accurately mapping out the borders of Tuscany on the ceiling, 
the cities shown in the triangular paintings generally function as the fortified 
positions around the duchy's borders c. 1560. The cities appearing in the lower 
frieze were mostly either situated within the interior, or had less developed 


75 "ioci ho ritratto otto luoghi più principali fortificati da Sua Eccellenza....” Vasari, Opere, 
8:195. Translated in Draper, “Ragionamenti Translated,” 366. 
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FIGURE 157 Giovanni Stradano, Allegory of Fivizzano, with detail of Fivizzano, c. 1557-58, 
oil on panel. Room of Cosimo 1, Palazzo Vecchio, Florence 


defenses. This helps to explain why, for instance, Vasari has placed an allego- 
ry of Fivizzano (fig. 157) on the upper register while Florence and Siena both 
appear in the lower one. The new fortifications of Fivizzano, begun c. 1539 
and completed shortly after 1552, were especially important. Nanni Unghero 
(c. 1480/90-1546) designed them, and Giovan Battista Belluzzi reworked the de- 
sign after the former's death. The town controlled the Lunigiana road through 
the mountains and defended the satellite northern region of Tuscany against 
Genoa to the west, Milan to the north, Ferrara to the east, and Massa and Lucca 
to the south.” While a lack of contiguity today poses no difficulty in defining 


76 ASF MdP 183 £268; 196 f.95. Also Giorgio Spini, "Introduzione generale,” in Architettura 
e politica da Cosimo I a Ferdinando I, ed. Giorgio Spini (Florence: Olschki, 1976), 29. On 
Cosimo's fortification of Tuscany in general, see Marco Dezzi Bardeschi, "Il rinnovamento 
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FIGURE 158 Giovanni Stradano, Allegory of Volterra, with detail of Volterra, c. 1557—58, oil 
on panel. Room of Cosimo 1, Palazzo Vecchio, Florence 


the confines of a state by delimiting specific borders, sixteenth-century territo- 
rial boundaries were much more fluid. The only sure delineation of dominion 


del sistema difensivo e l'architteto militare," in La nascita della Toscana: Dal convegno di 
studi per il IV centenario della morte di Cosimo I de’ Medici, ed. Massimo Tarassi (Florence: 
Olschki, 1980), 284; Daniela Lamberini, "Strategie difensive e politica territoriale di Cosimo 
I dei Medici nell'operato di un suo provveditore,” in Il Principe architetto: atti del Convegno 
internazionale Mantova, 21-23 ottobre 1999, ed. Arturo Calzona (Florence: Olschki, 2002), 
125-52. For those locations fortified by Belluzzi, including some fortifications by Camerini, 
see Lamberini, Sanmarino; Daniela Lamberini, "The Military Architecture of Giovanni 
Battista Belluzzi, Fort 14 (1986): 4-16; Daniela Lamberini, “Regesto,” in Il disegno inter- 
rotto: Trattati medicei d'architettura, Vol. 1, Testi e documenti, eds. Franco Borsi, Cristina 
Acidini, Daniela Lamberini, Gabriele Morolli, and Luigi Zangheri (Florence: Edizioni 
Gonnelli, 1980), 385-401. 
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FIGURE 159 Giovanni Stradano, Allegory of Sansepolcro, with detail of Sansepolcro, 
C.1557—58, oil on panel. Room of Cosimo 1, Palazzo Vecchio, Florence 
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FIGURE 160 Giovanni Stradano, Allegory of Arezzo, with detail of Arezzo, c. 1557—58, oil on 
panel. Room of Cosimo 1, Palazzo Vecchio, Florence 


was marked by a city strongly equipped for the area's defense. The amount 
of area that a city could defend—its zone of control—made up part of the 
border of the state. The ambiguities of the situation led to frequent border 
contestations.”” 


77 Paolo Marconi, I castelli: Architettura e difesa del territorio tra Medioevo e Rinascimento 
(Novara: Istituto Geografico de Agostini, 1978). For examples, see Alessandro Naldi, ed., 
Città e centri storici della Toscana: Da Firenze a Siena, da Arezzo alla Maremma, trans. 
Silvia Silvestri (Florence:Arti Grafiche Stampa Nazionale, 2002), 98-101, 126-29; Cochrane, 
Florence in the Forgotten Centuries, 48, 100. 
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FIGURE 161 Giovanni Stradano, Allegory of Pisa, with detail of Pisa, c. 1557—58, oil on panel. 
Room of Cosimo r, Palazzo Vecchio, Florence 


The southwestern and southern borders of Tuscany at the end of the 1550s, in 
fact, were remarkably undefined, due to the transitions and exchange of terri- 
tory in the wake of the war with Siena. The uncertainty perhaps stimulated the 
definition of boundaries within the paintings. Following the surrender of Siena 
on 17 April 1555, Cosimo took possession of the city, but the French and Sienese 
continued to hold Port'Ercole, Montalcino, Grosseto, Chiusi, and Radicofani. 
Port'Ercole fell to the imperial army 18 June, effectively signaling the end of 
the war. Vasari celebrated the victory in a painting by Stradano on the walls of 
Cosimo's room (fig. 168). When Vasari and Stradano began the room’s decora- 
tions, the duke had only just been granted Siena on 19 July 1557 by Philip 11 
(to whom it had been left by Emperor Charles v upon his abdication in 1556). 
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FIGURE 162 Giovanni Stradano, Piombino, c. 1557-58, oil on plaster. Room of Cosimo 1, 
Palazzo Vecchio, Florence 





FIGURE 163 Giovanni Stradano, Livorno, c. 1557-58, oil on plaster. Room of Cosimo 1, 
Palazzo Vecchio, Florence 





FIGURE 164 Giovanni Stradano, Empoli, c. 1557—58, oil on plaster. Room of Cosimo 1, 
Palazzo Vecchio, Florence 





FIGURE 165 Giovanni Stradano, Lucignano, c. 1557—58, oil on plaster. Room of Cosimo 1, 
Palazzo Vecchio, Florence 
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FIGURE 166 Giovanni Stradano, Scarperia, c. 1557-58, oil on plaster. Room of Cosimo 1, 
Palazzo Vecchio, Florence 





FIGURE 167 Giovanni Stradano, Siena, c. 1557-58, oil on plaster. Room of Cosimo 1, Palazzo 
Vecchio, Florence 





FIGURE 168 Giovanni Stradano, The Capture of Port'Ercole, c. 1557—58, oil on plaster. Room 
of Cosimo r, Palazzo Vecchio, Florence 
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Philip ceded further territory to Cosimo with the Treaty of Cateau-Cambrésis, 
signed 3 April 1559, including the four Franco-Sienese outposts that had finally 
surrendered to Cosimo's forces earlier that year. Spain kept Orbetello, Monte 
Argentario, and Port'Ercole.7$ At this time, Vasari had almost finished the dec- 
oration of the room. The only Florentine fortifications at Siena in 1559 were 
those built for the siege by Belluzzi and others in 1554, much of which con- 
sisted of alterations to the forts at the Porta Camollia for imperial occupation.7? 
The view of Siena in the frieze focuses on the remains of these forts (fig. 167). 
In retrospect, Siena stands for all those southern territories that were to come 
under Cosimo's control, though when painted, Siena represented the limits of 
Florentine control directly to the south. 

Piombino and the Allegory of Volterra represent southwest Tuscany (figs. 162 
and 158). Further confusing the state's boundaries, the emperor had granted 
Cosimo sovereignty over Piombino in 1552, but the duke was forced to return it 
in 1557. The city was therefore no longer technically a part of the duchy when 
Stradano painted its representation in the lower register, although this did not 
stop Cosimo from influencing its policies and its architectural fabric for the 
security of his state. He had been paying for Unghero, Belluzzi, and Camerini 
to build fortifications there since 1543, and continued to do so, which explains 
Piombino's inclusion.8° The inland southwestern border appears marked by 
Volterra. While not technically a border site, Volterra's strength lay in its loca- 
tion high atop the hills where defenders could survey the southern lands. 

In contrast, Arezzo, Cortona, and Sansepolcro clearly defined the south- 
eastern edge of Tuscany that bordered the Papal States (figs. 160, 110, and 159). 
All had been fortified in the fifteenth century by the Florentine Republic, 
and refortified with new fortresses under Cosimo. They controlled the west- 
ern approach into Tuscany known as the Marecchia, one of the main routes 
to Florence and easily traversable. In 1527, the Venetian ambassador Marco 
Foscari remarked on the ease of access provided by the Marecchia, which was 
so wide it “could conduct artillery, but is longer than other [routes]." For this 
reason it was well defended, and “could give much impediment to any army"?! 


78 | ASF MdP 325 f.93; 1864 f.49. On the war with Siena, see Pepper and Adams, Firearms and 
Fortifications. 

79 ASF MdP 419 f.25; 423a f.906; 1854 fu, £.6; 4128a f.744. Also Ibid., 121. 

80 Cosimo first sent Unghero to Piombino July 1543, where Otto da Montauto joined him to 
assist —they worked primarily on the walls. ASF MdP 5 £219, f.259; 323 £2; 170 £334, £370. 
Two years later Cosimo sent Belluzzi to Piombino in February 1545. ASF MdP, 1170a f.338. 
Camerini first appears there in August 1552, joined by Belluzzi for the month. 

81 “per essa si può condurre artiglieria; ma è più lunga di tutte," “potrebbero dar molto 
impedimento a qualunque esercito,’ quoted in Giovambattista Tedaldi, Arezzo ed il suo 
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The combined imperial-papal army would in fact take this road in 1529 on its 
way to besiege Florence, and was forced to stop at Arezzo, though the city sur- 
rendered immediately. 

The allegories of Prato and Pistoia represent the northern stretches of the 
contiguous duchy (figs. 108 and 156). Pistoia especially was of prime strategic 
importance. It had been the focus of a long campaign of fortification through- 
out Cosimo's reign. Beginning in 1538, military architects including Unghero, 
then Belluzzi, and finally Bernardo Buontalenti built a new fortress, called 
Santa Barbara, and restructured the walls with modern bastions, work not 
finished until 1571.82 The smaller town of Scarperia controlled the road from 
Bologna to mark the northeastern border and appears in the lower frieze (fig. 
166). Similarly, Montecarlo protected the west border of Tuscany against the 
Republic of Lucca, and yet its depiction also sits in the lower frieze (fig. 97). 
These two towns were militarily significant but not historically so, like Prato, 
Pistoia, Pisa, and others. Pisa, for instance, also marked the western border. As 
a larger city with its new university and more powerful defenses, Vasari grant- 
ed this city the higher status of an allegory in the upper register.83 Livorno, 
marking the western border of Tuscany on the coast but not yet fortified 
with Bernardo Buontalenti's new ramparts (begun 1577) nor the New Fortress 
(1590-1604), appears in the lower frieze as well (fig. 163). 


34 Cosimo r's Fortifications 

The display of fortifications in each painting, as Vasari noted, further supports 
the border-like arrangement to define and defend the new duchy. The upper 
register of allegories promotes the walls of the cities where possible, pushing 
fortresses and Republican defense works to the background. The lower-register 
views mostly commemorate the cities themselves as fortresses, bringing the 
walls and citadels together as a single organism. 

Forinstance, the Allegory of Pistoia presents the northern curtain (the stretch 
of wall between two bastions) renovated by Unghero and Belluzzi in 1544 (fig. 
156). These architects added angled bastions at the corners, artillery platforms 
along the curtains, and fortified the gates, none of which appears in the image. 
The Fortezza di Santa Barbara appears in the left background showing only the 
corner of its northeastern bastion. The Allegory of Volterra similarly pushes its 
famous fortresses to the background (fig. 158). Directly in the foreground, next 


capitanato nel 1566, ed. Franco Cristelli ([Arezzo], 1985), 16 n.8. 

82 Unghero and Belluzzi both began at Pistoia in 1544, and Buontalenti began there in 1570. 
ASF MdP 1169 f.65; 1170a f.344. 

83 Vasari, Opere, 8192-93. 
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to the Porta Fiorentina at the northwest point of the city, is the large bastion 
designed by Belluzzi in 1545. The bastion holds a strategic position on an out- 
cropping of Volterra's hill, overlooking the valley that drops away to the north- 
east. Far in the background, at the opposite end of the city, the Rocca Nuova 
appears, though its connected counterpart, the Rocca Vecchia to the east, sits 
outside the picture frame. The Rocca Nuova was built 1470—75 at the orders of 
Lorenzo de' Medici, and connected to the Rocca Vecchia, built earlier in 1343. 
Likewise, the Allegory of Sansepolcro shows only a part of the city's fortress 
in the back right corner (fig. 159). The fortress was originally built in 1318, but 
Giuliano da Sangallo (c. 1445-1516) began an extensive remodel, adding an- 
gular bastions at the corners, in 1500. Renovation work was continued first by 
Bonaventura di San Leo in 1538, then Unghero in 1542-43, and Belluzzi in 1544. 
Camerini finally completed the fortress in 1564.84 Despite the resources lav- 
ished on the fortress, the painting instead focuses on the southwestern walls. 
The large cavaliere (an artillery platform along a curtain) designed by Belluzzi 
in 1544 sits centrally in the composition, with a baluardo to the left.85 

Arezzo and Pisa share this same emphasis on walled defense (figs. 160 and 
161). They both show new bastions built at the duke's orders along their respec- 
tive walls, while relegating their fortresses to outside of the view. Immediately 
upon becoming duke in 1537, Cosimo turned his attention to Arezzo.86 In 
1538, he sent Unghero there to renovate the fortress, completing the earlier 
design by Antonio da Sangallo the Younger. Unghero turned his attention to 
the city walls in 1540, and in 1550 Camerini visited the site to finish the job 
of fortifying the city, which continued until 1555.57 The Allegory of Pisa dis- 
plays the older Fortezza Vecchia, built 1405 and attributed to Brunelleschi, at 
the left edge, while the duke's bastion appears at the front. To the right of the 
Fortezza Vecchia along the river is the Arsenale Mediceo, begun before 1546 to 
replace the Republican Arsenale.88 The bastion derives from Unghero's work 


84 ASF MdP 182 £218, f.231; 503 £252; 600 f.41; 1175 f10; 3520 f.251. 

85 These bastions are probably part of those fortifications with foundations built in 1546, as 
work was still being paid for on the fortress in 1545. ASF MdP 638 f.120, 1172 f.45. 

86 ASF MdP 182 f.6, f182. 

87 Otto di Montauto again assisted Unghero at Arezzo, reporting on the height of the walls 
in 1540. ASF MdP 196 £8; 343 £287, f.289, £300; 421 f.109; 639 f.280; 1170 £318; 1171 f140; 
1175 f10. On the rebellious history of Arezzo necessitating its fortification, see Andrea 
Andanti, “L'evoluzione del sistema difensivo di Arezzo: 1502-1560," in Architettura Militare 
nell'Europa del XVI secolo: Atti del Convegno di Studi, Firenze, 25-28 Novembre 1986, eds. 
Carlo Cresti, Amelio Fara, and Daniela Lamberini (Siena: Edizioni Periccioli, 1988), 127-35. 

88  AsF MdP 1172 f£.6. 
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on Pisa's walls beginning in 1542, and Belluzzi completed that work in 1552.89 
The Fortezza Nuova, built before Cosimo under the Florentine Republic (de- 
signed by Giuliano da Sangallo and Antonio da Sangallo the Elder [1455-1534] 
in 1509), would be in the right background but falls outside the frame. 

The remaining three allegory cities do not fit such a perfect pattern—they 
still push the walls forward, but lack the same overt emphasis on their forti- 
fication. Cortona presents the north face of the city's walls to the viewer (fig. 
10). This side has no distinctive defensive features, although the walls were 
renovated at least as early as 1543, when Unghero was there.9? The fortress of 
Girafalco, extensively modernized beginning in 1549 by Francesco Laparelli 
(1521-70), can be seen commanding the top of the hill in the background to 
the left.?! The Allegory of Prato also only shows an undistinguished stretch of 
curtain wall, broken by the bridge and Porta Mercatale over the Bisenzio river 
to the northeast of the city (fig. 108). Cosimo was already directing substantial 
resources to Prato's defenses at the end of 1537.?? The defensive plan focused 
primarily on bastions at the corner of the city, since it had no viable fortress. 
A main focus of the design was the Jewish Bastion (the Baluardo dei Giudei), 
begun c. 1544 at the eastern point. It falls just outside the frame to the left. 
Cosimo considered this bastion so important, he had Girolamo Inghirami 
divert the course of the Bisenzio river away from it and towards the Porta 
Mercatale the following year.?? The engineering feat explains the focal point of 
the image—the river and gate reference the importance of the bastion without 
having to show the bastion itself. Like Prato, Fivizzano had no fortress to hide. 
Its portrait shows the city's new walls at the southern end of the city (fig. 157). 
The Porta Nuova appears to the right of Cosimo's head and to Cosimo's left the 
south bastion can just be discerned. 

In contrast, the views in the lower register often display the entire city. 
These paintings give greater attention to citadels, which appear prominent- 
ly in half of them. For instance, the view of Lucignano places its fortress, 
begun in 1555 to a design of Camerini but never finished, off to the right. The 


89 ASF MdP 5 f.41; 11:70 £68. Ridolfo Baglioni oversaw the Pisa fortifications in 1543 for 
Unghero. AsF MdP 362 f.83, f.94, £130. 

90 Foundations were still being laid for portions of the wall defenses in 1546, and probably 
1548. ASF MAP 5 f.66; 1170 f.334; 1170 f.559; 1172 f.45. 

91 The fortress was damaged in May 1549, probably stimulating its renovation. asF MdP 
1175 f.21. 

92 Bernardo di Onofrio Acciaioli oversaw the fortification construction until March 1538. 
Otto di Montauto then took over. This phase of the project lasted until 1539, based on the 
frequency of correspondence. AsF MdP 182 f.176, £179, £.236, £.255; 183 £100; 1169 f.29; 170a 
f.424. 

93 ASF MdP nyoa f.364, f.420. 
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artificially completed fortress balances the composition against the town (fig. 
165).94 Livorno and Piombino both also highlight their military architecture. 
The viewer observes Piombino from land, while Livorno is seen as if from the 
water. Piombino pushes its newest fortress, mostly built 1552-55 by Camerini, 
towards the viewer, while in the background can be seen the old palace with 
defenses built by Leonardo da Vinci in 1502 and 1504 (fig. 162).95 In Livorno, the 
Fortezza Vecchia faces the audience (fig. 163). Antonio da Sangallo the Elder 
designed this fort in 1505-6, but it was not finished until 1518, subsequently 
modified in 1534, and in 1542-43 was renovated by Unghero to form part of 
the ducal palace. Belluzzi worked at Livorno in 1545, but focused on its land- 
ward defenses.?6 Meanwhile, Montecarlo presents its fortress prominently in 
the foreground (fig. 97). The city trails off behind the hill, making the desired 
emphasis clear. Florence and Siena both show more intimate views of the city. 
They place their defenses prominently in the foreground, with the rest of the 
city falling back in the distance. In Florence, Belluzzi's new bastioned wall 
(1546-47) in the Oltr'Amo is the subject of the portrait (fig. 101); Siena offers 
the small forts at the Porta Camollia (fig. 167). The figures in Florence work at 
constructing the bastions with the aid of pack animals, while in Siena figures 
inhabit the forts and the road before them. The staffage give Florence and Siena 
a greater narrative feel, aiding their engagement of a viewer in the Antwerp 
school tradition. All the views, however, leave little doubt about the impor- 
tance of the fortifications to the room's decorative scheme. 

The sixteen paintings exemplify the general concern for fortification by all 
sixteenth-century rulers. Medieval city walls and castles, tall and relatively 
thin, were deemed obsolete in the face of a growing use of artillery in the late 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The bastion formed the solution to this prob- 
lem of defense. Essentially an outcropping from the defensive walls, the bas- 
tion served two functions: it was a large platform for the placement of artillery, 
andit provided the ability to fire along the flank of the wall, called enfilade fire, 
in the case of a breach. With the almost permanent state of warfare in Italy 


94 ASF MdP 449 f.92. 

95 On Leonardo’s fortifications at Piombino, see Amelio Fara, “Leonardo da Milano a 
Piombino, in Leonardo a Piombino e l'idea della città moderna tra Quattro e Cinquecento, 
ed. Amelio Fara (Florence: Olschki, 1999), 3-113; Paolo Ghelardoni, Piombino: Profilo di sto- 
ria urbana (Pisa: Pacini Editore, 1977), 33-41. Between 17 and 31 August 1552 Camerini and 
Belluzzi surveyed and planned the new defenses. Camerini reported to Cosimo on the site 
for the construction of his fortress on 1 September 1552. The fortress was in the finishing 
stages, with workers covering the walls, in June 1555. ASF MdP 411 £1; 442 f.417; 635 £1, £5. 

96  ASF MdP 3 £225. Also La Fortezza vecchia: Difesa e simbolo della città di Livorno, ed. 
Giovanna Piancastelli Politi Nencini ([Milan]: Silvana Editoriale, 1995). 
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during the first half of the Cinquecento, there were dramatic technical devel- 
opments in artillery fortification in a short amount of time. Round bastions 
left dead space at their ends where artillery fire could not reach. The angled 
bastion, however, allowed the enfilade fire to scrape the walls along the bas- 
tion's entire flank to its salient, leaving no space unprotected. Fortification sys- 
tems based on the angled bastion, or fortifications alla moderna, soon spread 
from Italy to all parts of Europe and its holdings, from Antwerp to Cypress 
and Malta, through Italian military architects. The ubiquitous warfare made 
the new military architecture essential to European rulers; such construction 
consistently accounted for the greatest part of a ruler's budget.9” 

Cosimo I was no exception. He frequently complained about the cost of 
fortifications. His letters regarding Piombino's defenses in 1545 express his 
anxiety regarding their expense, and request that the emperor pay for them.98 
Cosimo had reason for concern. In 1543, he had been forced to temporarily halt 
fortification work in Pisa, Pistoia, Arezzo, and Prato, due to a budget short- 
fall of 24,000 scudi.9 In 1547 he told Jacopo vi de’ Appiani, ruler of Piombino, 
that he expected reimbursement, and that he would no longer underwrite the 
fortification costs.!0° Fortunately for Tuscany's budget, the individual cities 
sometimes helped to defray costs. On 5 August 1540, Arezzo's governors 
asked to raise the salt tax to help pay for the defenses, and in September 1546, 


97 On the history of artillery, fortification, and the wars of Italy, see Bert S. Hall, Weapons 
and Warfare in Renaissance Europe: Gunpowder, Technology, and Tactics (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1997); Duffy, Siege Warfare, 1-42; Pepper and Adams, Firearms 
and Fortifications, 3-31 and passim; J. R. Hale, "The Early Development of the Bastion: An 
Italian Chronology c. 1450-c. 1534," in Europe in the Late Middle Ages, eds. J. R. Hale, R. 
L. Highfield, and B. Smalley (Evanston, Ill.: Northwestern University Press, 1965); Horst 
de la Croix, Military Considerations in City Planning: Fortifications (New York: Georges 
Braziller 1972), 39-48; Amelio Fara, “Michelangelo architetto a Firenze e il fronte bastion- 
ato da Leonardo al Buontalenti, Mitteilungen des Kunsthistorischen Institutes in Florenz 
43 (1999): 471-42; Fara, Città di guerra; Amelio Fara, Il sistema e la città: Architettura forti- 
ficata dell'Europa moderna dai trattati alle realizzazioni, 1464-1794 (Genoa: Sagep Editrice, 
1989); Pollak, Cities at War; Charles Oman, A History of the Art of War in the Sixteenth 
Century (London: Methuen, 1937), 3-101, 211-28; Geoffrey Parker, The Military Revolution: 
Military Innovation and the Rise of the West, 1500-1800 (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1996), 6-44; Stephen R. Turnbull, The Art of Renaissance Warfare: From the Fall of 
Constantinople to the Thirty Years War (London: Greenhill Books, 2006), 61-187; Michael 
Mallett and Christine Shaw, The Italian Wars, 1494-1559: War, State, and Society in Early 
Modern Europe (London: Routledge, 2014). 

98 ASF MdP 5f.553, £.586. 

99 ASF MdP 2 £509; 5 £41. 

100 ASF MdP 8f39o. 
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representatives in Montepulciano agreed to pay 80o scudi a year for theirs.!?! 
Subject cities also saw value in the new defensive system. 

Exterior defense was not the only reason for a city's fortification, however. 
Both rulers and subjects considered the building of fortresses as a way of con- 
trolling the citizens, as an interior defense against rebellion or as tyrannical 
dominance, depending on one's viewpoint. Partly for this reason Alessandro 
de' Medici had Antonio da Sangallo the Younger build the Fortezza da Basso, 
begun in 1534. Contemporary commentators clearly recognized the citadel as 
a means of controlling the citizens of Florence. Bernardo Segni in his Storie 
fiorentine wrote how Alessandro intended the fortress "to place on the necks of 
the Florentines a yoke of a kind never experienced before; a citadel, whereby 
the citizens lost all hope of ever living in freedom."!?? Even Vasari interpreted 
it as a “bit and curb-rein ... being made ready for certain folk who had hitherto 
been in the habit of pulling the check-string themselves" in a letter to Pietro 
Aretino written 15 July 1534.10? Duke Cosimo learned of the civic fortress’ sig- 
nificance early, when Alessandro Vitelli took over the Fortezza da Basso upon 
Cosimo's election. Vitelli served Emperor Charles v as commander of his forces 
in Florence, and held the fortress as insurance for the emperor's control until 
1543, when Cosimo bought it back.!?* The duke subsequently practiced his 
own architectural subjugation. An A. Gussoni levied the same accusations 
against Cosimo's San Miniato fortress in 1576, acknowledging that it provided 
"defense against foreign people,’ but was “principally a bit for the people."105 
For the same reasons, Charles v ordered citadels built at Utrecht in 1529, Ghent 
in 1540, and Siena in 1550.96 In the latter case, though intended to protect the 
emperor's hegemony against increasing dissatisfaction with imperial rule, the 
citadel did not work. Before it could be completed, the Sienese threw out the 


101 ASF MdP 1172 f.27; 3263 f165. 

102 J. R. Hale, “The End of Florentine Liberty: The Fortezza da Basso,” in Florentine Studies: 
Politics and Society in Renaissance Florence, ed. Nicolai Rubinstein (London: Faber & 
Faber, 1968), 504. On the symbolism of fortresses, see Joanna Woods-Marsden, "Images 
of Castles in the Renaissance: Symbols of Signoria/Symbols of Tyranny,’ Art Journal 48 
(1989): 130-37; Pepper, "Siege Law,” 589-93. 

103“... e si vedervano tali volti bianchi in aspetto a essere strumento di metter tal morso a chi 
l'ha messo a tanti." Vasari, Opere, 8:247. 

104 Varchi, Storia fiorentina, 5:299—302; Giovio, Seconda parte, 720—21. ASF MdP 5 f186, f. 217; 
170 f.261. 

105 “A qualche difesa di gente forestiera,” “principalmente per freno dei popoli" Quoted in 
Tedaldi, Arezzo ed il suo capitanato nel 1566, 16-17 n.8. Tommaso Contarini wrote similarly 
of the fortresses of the dominio, singling out Arezzo especially, in 1581. 

106 Charles v's son, Philip 11, would support the Duke of Alba's construction of a citadel at 
Antwerp to similarly control the occupants. 
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Spanish and tore it down in 1552. The fortress had been the provocation that 
broke the status quo. 

Cosimo's lament on military architecture's expense derived from his imme- 
diate, and continued, attention to fortification upon assuming control in 1537. 
Events surrounding his election demanded it. In the first weeks, rebels, un- 
ruly subjects, and foreign powers threatened his reign. The exiled republican 
Florentines, or fuorusciti, raised troops in the south to threaten Montepulciano 
and Cosimo’s rule. The Farnese under Pope Paul 111, who also had designs on 
Florence's territory, tried to capture the fortress at Pisa, while the Marquis 
of Vasto marched imperial troops down the coast towards Livorno, sacking 
Fivizzano. Vitelli's colleague at Pisa took control of the Livorno fortress also in 
the name of the emperor. Meanwhile the citizens of Borgo San Sepolcro and 
those of Pistoia both separately revived old feuds and began fighting among 
themselves.!?? Then, in April 1537, Piero Strozzi led 400 infantry and 100 cavalry 
of fuorusciti, including the young Benedetto Varchi, against Borgo San Sepolcro. 
This scheme failed because Cosimo's captains Otto da Montauto (d. 1552) and 
Ridolfo Baglioni (1512-54) had preceded them with a larger force.!? Shortly 
thereafter, on 1 August, the battle of Montemurlo checked a fuorusciti army 
before they could reach Pistoia. This victory ended the first chaotic months of 
Cosimo's rule and established a secure throne, but the events of those months 
must have demonstrated to him the importance of military readiness and well- 
defended cities. 

The duke's letters are full of orders, questions, directives, and requests con- 
cerning the fortifications being built around Tuscany. As early as 12 January 
1537, only eight days after being elected duke, he wrote to Arezzo regarding 
the storage of munitions for the fortifications there.!°9 In his first year Cosimo 
ordered fortification work at Prato, Arezzo, Borgo San Sepolcro, Castrocaro, 
and the Rocca San Casciano in the Romagna, at that time part of Tuscany 
and forming the border with the Papal States." Various letters show his per- 
sonal concern with the expense (Borgo San Sepolcro and Prato), the design 
and construction (Borgo San Sepolcro, Prato, Castrocaro), persistent work in 
spite of local opposition (Prato), and staffing and provision (Arezzo, Rocca San 
Casciano, and Cortona), among other issues. 


107 On the Pistoiese, Varchi, Storia fiorentina, 5:326-34; Giovio, Seconda parte, 740—41. On the 
crises of the first months of 1537 in general, Spini, Independenza del principato mediceo, 
32-84; Cochrane, Florence in the Forgotten Centuries, 20—32. 

108 Strozzi's band then attacked the castle Stesino, where they lost sixty men. Varchi, Storia 
fiorentina, 5:348—65; Giovio, Seconda parte, 726-27. 

109 ASF MdP 182 f.6. 

110 ASF MdP 182 f.33, f.45, £137, f.154, £.76, £179, f182. 
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Cosimo continued his focus on fortification throughout his reign. He 
turned his attention to Pistoia and Scarperia in 1538, Fivizzano in 1539, and 
Montepulciano and Livorno in 1540. By 1543, fortification work had begun at 
Pisa, Firenzuola, Piombino, and the fortress of San Miniato in Florence.!!! By 
1548 foundations for the defenses of Portoferraio had been dug, while work 
continued at many of the other sites. His letters reveal his deep concern with 
the projects and with the protection of his territory. He speaks with authority 
on the efficacy of existing fortifications, as his correspondence concerning the 
fortifications of Piombino make clear. There the inadequacy of the defenses 
and the weak rule of the Appiani left Tuscany's borders open to the impos- 
ing threat of a Franco-Turkish fleet in 1543. The duke continually wrote to the 
emperor regarding the impotence of Piombino and the danger to his subjects, 
asking either that Charles fortify the city or cede control to Tuscany.!? Cosimo 
also visited many of the construction sites to inspect the defenses, and person- 
ally approved plans projected for them. The duke visited fortifications in Pisa 
in 1542, 1548, and 1552, Prato in 1544 and 1546, Livorno and Pistoia in 1545, and 
Cortona, Borgo San Sepolcro, and Arezzo also in 1546.13 

The paintings in the Palazzo Vecchio celebrate this personal attention to 
and knowledge of military architecture. The ceiling tondo showing the duke 
inspecting the new defenses at Portoferraio illustrates his fortification-specific 
travels (fig. 113). Another tondo in the same room, Cosimo among the Artists of 
His Court, shows the duke surrounded by artists and architects, and holding a 
compass and square, the tools of the architect's trade (fig. 169). The tools refer 
to Cosimo's own architectural knowledge. An early drawing for this painting, 
dated c. 1556, depicts the artists to either side of Cosimo holding models of 
fortifications, and the figure below the duke holding a plan of a quadrilateral 
fortress (fig. 170). Furthermore, the majority of the figures in the painting, as 
named by Vasari in the Ragionamenti, were responsible for fortifications in 
some form.!^ Prince Francesco, in that same passage, recognizes the original 


111 On Piombino, AsF MdP 5 f.219, f.259; 170 f.334, f.370. 

112 ASF MAP 5 f.513, f.553, £.586; 6 £.384; 8 £.390; 9 f.339, £.396, £.398; 1170a f.255. 

113 ASF MdP 5 f.563, 8 f.72; 187 £.84; 1170 f.68; 1170a f.364, f.631; 1171 £27, f.30. 

114 Tribolo, Porta a Pinti of Florence, 1552; Baccio Bandinelli, Porta San Friano of Florence, 
1552; Benvenuto Cellini, the Porta al Prato of Florence and another gate by the Arno 
(Prato d'Ognissanti?), 1552; Francesco di Ser Jacopo, Provveditore del Castello; Nanni 
Unghero, many; Giovanni Battista Belluzzi, many; Luca Martini, Provveditore of Pisa 
and Portoferraio. For the gates of Florence, see Benvenuto Cellini, The Autobiography 
of Benvenuto Cellini, trans. John Addington Symonds (New York: Dolphin Books, 1961), 
459-62. Those not involved in fortification design — Battista del Tasso, Giorgio Vasari, and 
Bartolomeo Ammanati —acted as architect for the Duke's residences, the first two on the 
Palazzo Vecchio and the latter on the Pitti. On the painting, drawing, and its identifications, 
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FIGURE 169 

Giorgio Vasari, Cosimo among 
the Artists of His Court, c. 
1556—58, oil on panel. Room 
of Cosimo r, Palazzo Vecchio, 
Florence 


FIGURE 170 

Attributed to Jacopo Zucchi 
after Giorgio Vasari, study for 
Cosimo among the Artists of 
His Court, c. 1556—62, ink and 
gouache on paper, 23.4 cm 
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concept where he asks Vasari to “come to the description of the last tondo, 
showing the duke seated amidst several architects and engineers, who are 
portrayed from life holding models of fortifications."!5 In the overtly military 
context of the drawing, the models, plans, and especially the tools declare the 
duke a knowledgeable patron, if not a practitioner, of the new alla moderna 
defensive system. Though Vasari softened the painting's tone in its final ver- 
sion, changing the models to civic projects, the military focus lingers given the 
presence of so many military architects, including Belluzzi and Unghero. The 
city views, displaying the fortifications Cosimo had built, illustrate his techni- 
cal capacity and personal interest through the new architecture itself. 


3.2 Iconography of Fortifications 

Cosimo was not the first to have his fortifications memorialized in paint. Since 
at least the fourteenth century, rulers had used views of cities, castles, and for- 
tresses to celebrate territorial gains. The Sienese, for example, had an ideal- 
ized view of Montemassi, attributed to Simone Martini, painted in the Palazzo 
Pubblico's Sala di Mappamundo in 1328. In a prolonged siege of the castle that 
year, Siena recaptured it, and subsequently commemorated the victory with a 
portrait of the commanding condottiere and the town. In the fifteenth century, 
Sigismondo Malatesta and Costanza Sforza broadcast their territorial author- 
ity on medals with their portraits on one side, and elevations of the castles at 
Rimini and Pesaro on the reverses, almost as an impresa. The imagery wed- 
ded the military architecture to the ruler's persona, becoming an extension of 
him. The territory and the authority the structures represented, then, are also 
embodied by the ruler, so that figure, architecture, and dominion are all one. 
These medals were sent to other rulers, as propaganda, but also were put in 
the foundations of fortresses for posterity.!!6 Cosimo would later do the same, 
having medals founded with his portrait on the obverse and a bird's-eye view of 


see Kirwin, "Vasari's Tondo”; also Woods-Marsden, Renaissance Self-Portraiture, 149-50. 
Vasari's drawing is in the Gabinetto dei Disegni of the Civiche Raccolta d'Arte, Castello 
Sforzesco, Milan. This drawing is in poor condition—the model details can be seen more 
clearly in the Metropolitan Museum of Art's version, attributed to Jacopo Zucchi as a copy 
after Vasari. Florian Harb, The Drawings of Giorgio Vasari (1511-1574) (Rome: Bozzi Editore, 
2015), 416. 

115 “Venite alla dichiarazione di questo ultimo tondo, dove è il duca a sedere in mezzo a tanti 
architettori ed ingegneri ritratti di naturale, con i modelli di tante fortificazioni” Vasari, 
Opere, 8:92. Translated in Draper, “Ragionamenti Translated,” 362. 

116 Berthold Hub, “Founding an Ideal City in Filarete's Libro architettonico (c. 1460), in 
Foundation, Dedication and Consecration in Early Modern Europe, eds. Maarten Delbeke 
and Minou Schraven (Leiden: Brill, 2011), 32-39; Minou Schraven, “Out of Sight, Yet Still 
in Place: On the Use of Italian Renaissance Portrait Medals as Building Deposits,” RES 55 
(2009): 182-93; Georgia Clarke, Roman House—Renaissance Palaces: Inventing Antiquity 
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FIGURE 171 Pietro Paolo Galeotti, Medal with Cosimo I and on reverse Portoferraio, 1567, 
bronze, 4 cm 


the respective fortress on the reverse (fig. 171). He had such medals installed in 
the foundations of his fortresses, for instance at Portoferraio, Arezzo, Cortona, 
and Borgo San Sepolcro in 1546 and 1548.7 Malatesta also had Piero della 
Francesca include his Castello Sismondo, built 1437-46, as a portrait medallion 
in Sigismondo Pandolfo Malatesta before St. Sigismond, painted in S. Francesco, 
Rimini, in 1451 (fig. 172).!? Meanwhile Pier Maria 11 de'Rossi, at Torrechiara, 
placed depictions of the twenty castles that marked his territory around 
the Camera d'Oro, or Room of Gold, according to their geographic locations 
(fig. 173). The castle views mapped out the boundaries of Rossi's territorial 
power. Rossi shared with Cosimo an interest in military architecture and a des- 
perate sense of its necessity to protect his domain from external threats, as well 
as a desire to visually encapsulate and broadcast that domain.!? 


in Fifteenth-century Italy (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2003), 25-28; Woods- 
Marsden, “Images of Castles,” 132-33. 

117 ASF MdP u72f45,n70af.559; Lamberini, "Military Architecture of Belluzzi,” 13; Middeldorf 
and Stiebral, Renaissance Medals and Plaquettes Lxv. 

118  Woods-Marsden, "Images of Castles,” 135. But see Marilyn Aronberg Lavin, “Piero della 
Francesca's Fresco of Sigismondo Pandolfo Malatesta before St. Sigismund ...,' Art Bulletin 
56 (1974): 357-62. 

119 On Torrechiara, see Joanna Woods-Marsden, “Pictorial Legitimation of Territorial Gains 
in Emilia: The Iconography of the Camera Peregrina Aurea in the Castle of Torchiara, in 
Renaissance Sudies in Honor of Craig Hugh Smyth, vol. 2, eds. Andrew Morrogh, Fiorella 
Superbi Gioffredi, Piero Morselli, and Eve Borsook (Florence:Giunti Barbèra, 1985), 
553-68. 
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FIGURE 172 Piero della Francesca, Sigismondo Malatesta before St. Sigismond, 1451, fresco, 
257 x 345 cm 


Stradano's views in the Room of Cosimo 1 mimic in part the tradition repre- 
sented by Rossi's employment of castle portraits at Torrechiara and Malatesta's 
medals showing his fortresses. Though the Palazzo Vecchio views appear veri- 
similar, little life occurs within them. In comparison to van den Wyngaerde's 
city portraits, Stradano shows almost no inhabitants. Only in Florence, 
Montecarlo, Livorno, and Siena do figures move before the walls (figs. 101, 97, 
163, and 167)—the rest of the cities lack any animation. In presenting military 
architecture over other areas of civic life, most of the views resemble archi- 
tectural models more than a depiction of the actual city. The framing device 
of the lower register adds to this effect. The cartouche-like frames, with their 
fictive bronze sphinxes, remind the viewer of those medals, on the reverse of 
which fortress-imprese would appear. Vasari made this association explicit in 
the Ragionamenti. He described the lower city portraits, through the mouth 
of Prince Francesco, as “in the manner of medals."?? The overlapping of the 
duke's head over the cities in the allegories, meanwhile, seen especially in 


120 “fatti a uso di medaglie” Vasari, Opere, 8:95. Translated in Draper “Ragionamenti 
Translated,” 366. 
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FIGURE 173 Benedetto Bembo, Camera d'Oro, looking to west wall, c. 1452, fresco. Torrechiara 


Fivizzano (fig. 157), conveys the idea of medals in the upper register as well. 
In this way Cosimo, like Malatesta before him, identified those city-fortresses 
with his ducal identity, while like Rossi, they delineate his territory. 

Van den Wyngaerde's drawings of Habsburg cities function similarly, and 
offer a more pertinent example for Vasari and Cosimo given the suzerain re- 
lationship. As in Utrecht, with the Vredenburg fortress standing for Charles' 
authority (figs. 40 and 41a), or in Genoa and Brussels (figs. 3 and 38), where 
the whole city manifests Charles' imperial persona, the Palazzo Vecchio views 
represent Cosimo's ducal position. They ideologically extend his dominion 
throughout the regions of Tuscany over which those cities have control. The 
cities in the triangular paintings may represent the more powerful border 
cities and their defenses for which Cosimo was responsible, but the imprese- 
like cities below define a second border to the state, an extension of Cosimo 
himself and his rule. This may help to explain why Florence and Siena ap- 
pear in this lower register, being the capitals of both the new Tuscany and the 
old state just conquered. Livorno, Piombino, Lucignano, and Scarperia mean- 
while mark roughly the four corners of Cosimo's influence. What the allego- 
ries display explicitly, by Cosimo crowning the cities with his authority, the 
lower frieze represents symbolically with its seemingly straightforward city 
portraits. 
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The images of Tuscan fortifications symbolize the strength and wealth of 
the duchy, personified by its duke. The representations of power inherent 
within the cities-made-fortresses would not be lost on a contemporary viewer, 
who would have been well aware of the resources required for such construc- 
tion. Every one of the cities had been given fortifications alla moderna. Many 
of them had also been given fortifications all'reale, literally meaning king- 
sized, but used in reference to an entire ring of a fortified system of defense, 
such as the new walls of Fivizzano. These defenses signaled a strong state; the 
greater the number, the greater the strength — but also the greater the cost. Not 
only did Cosimo have to bear the tremendous cost of construction, especially 
those fortifications all’reale, but the expense for the manpower and artillery 
to equip defenses was similarly exorbitant.!2! The great amount of defensive 
construction demonstrates that, despite Cosimo's posturing over the expense 
of Piombino, Tuscany was quite wealthy by the 1550s. The duchy had a rela- 
tively large standing army, as these images of military architecture would sug- 
gest. Cosimo could repeatedly send forces to aid the emperor in battle, as at 
Ceresole in 1544, and later the naval battle of Lepanto in 1571.7? The images of 
fortified cities indicated this prosperity and preparedness. 

Furthermore, despite their acknowledged associations of power, Stradano's 
views can also be interpreted as deflecting accusations of despotism.!23 They 
focus on the areas of the cities in which the city walls were refortified. While 
fortresses served as manifestations of control, walls represented a city's inde- 
pendence and liberty. To this purpose, Stradano tended to push the fortresses 
of the cities to the background or place them outside of the frame, hiding the 
overt symbols of authoritative rule. The manipulation of the city views may 
have been intended to costume Cosimo's oft-attested iron grip on all parts 
of Florentine culture and society. The most infamous manifestations of this 
control were the Pratica Segreta, the circle of ministers formed in 1547 that con- 
trolled everything and answered only to him, the Legge Polverina of 1548 that 
made challenging his authority punishable by law, and his spy network. Yet at 
the same time, the city images seem to genuinely celebrate a new Tuscany har- 
monized into a unitary state through Cosimo's efforts at bureaucratic reform. 

Vasari's painting of Cosimo surrounded by his artists aids in this interpre- 
tation. In softening the tondo's fortification focus, Vasari placed an emphasis 


121 On provisioning fortifications, see Duffy, Siege Warfare, 81-85; Pepper and Adams, 
Firearms and Fortifications, 22-27. 

122 Ibid., 12-14. For Ceresole and Lepanto, see Oman, Art of War, 229-43, 729-35. 

123 Van Veen has discussed Cosimo’s intentional alignments with Florence's republican past 
to defuse such accusations. See van Veen, “Republicanism,” 200-9, and more broadly, van 
Veen, Cosimo I Self-Representation. 
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on public works (fig. 169). The painted figure on Cosimo's right, who repre- 
sents Giovanni Battista del Tasso (1500-55), now holds a model of that artist's 
Mercato Nuovo (1546—51). In addition, the portrait Tribolo, on Cosimo's left, 
now holds a model of his Fountain of Hercules (after 1536) at the Medici villa of 
Castello. This fountain was originally intended to serve as a water reservoir for 
Florence.!24 Vasari also placed himself in the painting, now holding a sanitized 
plan of rooms in place of the fortress plan.!25 Vasari seems to have realized 
that, while in keeping with the fortification focus of the room, a painting of the 
duke surrounded by his military architects would present Cosimo as subjugat- 
ing his duchy with military architecture. While still included, his most impor- 
tant military architects, Belluzzi and Unghero, are pushed towards the back 
and left indeterminate. The painting suggests that military architecture was 
significant among Cosimo's patronage as another public service, like provid- 
ing markets and water. By changing the models, Vasari altered the association 
of the painting from a tyrant imposing authoritarian control, to that of a lib- 
eral, munificent prince. The compass and square now symbolize more broadly 
Cosimo as architect of a new state by providing for its health, just like Vasari's 
statement of the duke as doctor. 

Cosimo among His Artists does not necessarily mean that Vasari intended to 
mask ducal authority in the city views, however. The duke's administration was 
more complex than a simple autocracy-liberty comparison allows, and the city 
views share that complexity in their expression of its government. Throughout 
his rule, Cosimo sought to consolidate power by incorporating the disparate 
parts of his state into a more cohesive unit.!26 His methods put control more 
securely in his hands while simultaneously preventing the accusation of tyrant 
andallowing for more stable government. In the early years of his ducal career, 
he turned to the lower classes of the plebeians and the popolo for support, 
giving them greater liberties. During those tumultuous times he also looked to 
the Florentine dominio, appealing to their governors on the basis of loyalty to 
his heroic father, Giovanni delle Bande Nere. Over time the duke made a show 
of treating the dominio cities as near-equals to the capital city as he formed 


124 Bruce L. Edelstein, "Acqua viva e corrente’: Private Display and Public Distribution of 
Fresh Water at the Neapolitan Villa of Poggioreale as a Hydraulic Model for Sixteenth- 
Century Medici Gardens, in Artistic Exchange and Cultural Translation in the Italian 
Renaissance City, eds. Stephen J. Campbell and Stephen J. Milner (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2004), 191-95. 

125 Kirwin, "Vasari's Tondo,’ 15-17. 

126 On Cosimo’ consolidation and reform, see van Veen, Cosimo I Self-Representation, 1-4; 
Lamberini, “Strategie difensive”; Cochrane, Florence in the Forgotten Centuries, 13-92, es- 
pecially 53-66. 
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his new Tuscan state. The higher status differed significantly from that under 
the Republic, where subject cities existed to support Florence. For instance, in 
1546, one year before the institution of the Pratica Segreta, Cosimo returned 
to Pistoia a measure of independent governance with the so-called “restitu- 
tion of honors.” Since 1538, Pistoia had been under strict control in order to 
curb the internal feuding of its inhabitants that had begun with the inception 
of Cosimo's rule. The duke had been building the Fortezza di Santa Barbara 
there in part to control the tumultuous populace. The restitution of Pistoia's 
governing offices returned its liberty in principle, though with limited inde- 
pendence in practice. Local citizens filled the offices, but the duke's represen- 
tatives oversaw those offices and their decisions." The lack of full autonomy 
was characteristic of Cosimo's governing system. He had a group of ministers 
(commissari) that were placed in charge of each major city for a few years (usu- 
ally two to three) and were under his direct supervision through his secretaries. 
These ministers came from all cities of the duchy, and were promoted through 
competence, rather than the Republic's practice of appointing governors only 
from the Florentine oligarchy. The system placed the dominio cities on a more 
equal footing to the capital city, while leaving the reins of government firmly 
in Cosimo's grip.!28 

The city views illustrate this consolidation. The granting of the crenellated 
crown in certain of the allegories makes Cosimo's act of recognizing the indi- 
viduality of each city more apparent. His presentation of the olive branch in the 
Pistoia supports the individuality represented by the walls in the background, 
referencing the "restitution of honors" of 1546 that recognized the city's peace- 
fulness. The paintings in both friezes replace the idea of the dominio with one 
of a more unified Tuscany. The equalizing of stature helps to explain Florence's 
appearance in the lower register, demonstrating its equal position among the 
other cities.!29 The technological developments of military architecture, which 
turned to renovating a city's entire defenses rather than focusing solely on a 
fortress, favored Cosimo in these associations. The changing trend permitted 


127 On Pistoia, see Carlo Vivoli, “Cittadini pistoiesi e ufficiali granducali nel governo di Pistoia 
medicea,’ in Il territorio pistoiese nel granducato di Toscana, eds. Alberto Cipriani, Vanna 
Torelli Vignali, and Carlo Vivoli (Pistoia: Società pistoiese di storia patria, 2006), espe- 
cially 3-6; Giovanni Cipriani, "Dai Medici ai Lorena: politica—cultura—vita cittadina,” in 
Storia di Pistoia, vol. 3, ed. Giuliano Pinto (Florence: Casa Editrice Felice le Monnier, 1999), 
81-86; Giuliano Pinto, "Sintesi finale," in ibid., 453. 

128 See, for instance, the career of Giovanni Battista Tedaldi, Commissario of Arezzo 1565-66, 
and then of Pistoia in 1569, from which he was subsequently transferred to govern Pisa, 
where he died in 1575. Tedaldi, Arezzo ed il suo capitanato nel 1566, 5-8; Cipriani, “Dai 
Medici," 89-92; Vivoli, “Cittadini pistoiesi,’ 7. 

129 van Veen, Cosimo I Self-Representation, 20. 
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Vasari to use the tyrant-republic symbolism of walls and fortresses in the Room 
of Cosimo r's friezes. There, the duke's reconstructions of the individual cities' 
walls suggest freedom. With that emphasis on walled defense, the illustrated 
cities of Tuscany together generate a conception of dominion founded on 
equal participation in a unitary state, avoiding despotic associations.!?0 


3.3 Stradano's Manipulations in the City Views 

The expression of good government through city views continues the theme 
found in the Room of Clement vii. Like that room, the city views in the 
Cosimo I room also contain some discrepancies between the portraits and 
their subjects. Stradano's alterations in the paintings further support the argu- 
ments for security and unification. 

For instance, Lucignano shows a walled city with concentric streets sur- 
rounding a palace at the center, with a completed quadrilateral fortress to the 
right (fig. 165). Bastions point from the angles of the walls, shown in grey to dis- 
tinguish their newness from the red of the older city architecture. The palace 
rises far above the generic domestic architecture, dominating the scene, and 
resembling the Palazzo Vecchio. The visual similarity suggests the dominance 
of Florence, particularly since it was in the valley below Lucignano where 
Cosimo's army won the battle of Scannagallo on 2 August 1554, defeating the 
French army under Piero Strozzi and effectively ending the war with Siena. The 
battle appears on the walls below (fig. 174), reproducing the image Stradano 
painted just a few years before for Cosimo 1. In the battle view, the same por- 
trait of Lucignano sits on the hill above the valley, dominating the landscape. 
As the city's placement in the historical painting suggests, the Lucignano view 
in the frieze above represents the territory controlled by the town. It exerts 
Cosimo's authority over the region. The apparent emplacement of the Palazzo 
Vecchio in the painted Lucignano reinforces this reading. The fortress shown 
as connected to the city furthers the signification of military control, though 
the fort itself was never finished. Today it lies in ruins, only half complete. 

The view of Montecarlo has already been acknowledged as deviating from 
its natural referent (fig. 97). The city appears as overly large, almost round 
rather than in its actual triangular layout. It is dominated by a fictive, cohesive 
fortress, shown as a large square block with a cylindrical tower and fronted 
by two bastions. Its unified appearance belies the Rocca's two-centuries-long 
history that resulted in its piecemeal triangularity. Again, Cosimo has healed 
the wounds of poor planning and inefficiency. Now it is his gaze that brings 


130 Fora prior, similar conception of Florentine government formation, see J. N. Stephens, 
The Fall of the Florentine Republic, 1512-1530 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1983), 124. 
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FIGURE 174 Giovanni Stradano, The Battle of Scannagallo, c. 1557-58, oil on plaster. Room 
of Cosimo r, Palazzo Vecchio, Florence 


order to the city, providing rational fortifications alla moderna that dominate 
and protect an equally idealized, rationally planned town. The way the for- 
tress looms over the two tiny approaching visitors emphasizes the strength 
of Cosimo's defenses. The town's perch on a hill far above the valley of the 
western region of Tuscany announces Cosimo's provision for town, region, and 
duchy, since Montecarlo guarded Tuscany's border with Lucca. 

Other views similarly stress Cosimo's improvement of city and defenses. 
Livorno's Fortezza Vecchia dominates and controls the port in the center fore- 
ground (fig. 163). Boats are forced to go around it to find safe harborage, where 
they contribute to the economy of the city. Here Cosimo's authoritative, distant 
gaze has again brought order and prosperity. Livorno's fortress, too, appears 
more modernized and regular, almost like a partial pentagon rather than the 
stretched diamond plan of the actual structure. Empoli and Scarperia, mean- 
while, depict unified city-fortresses, their regularized quadrilateral walls with 
corner-angled bastions providing for an efficient, orderly defense (figs. 164 and 
166). Empoli appears from the same point of view as in the painting depicting 
the town's capture in the Room of Clement vii (fig. 14). In the Cosimo room 
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FIGURE 175 

Giovanni Stradano, The 

Entry of Cosimo I into Siena, 

C. 1557—58, oil on plaster. Room 
of Cosimo r, Palazzo Vecchio, 
Florence 





Empoli, ducal rule repairs the town's damage seen in the earlier siege painting. 
The walls and towers are made whole, as is the mill in the river. The fields and 
river, now void of an army, are serene. The region is better protected and more 
productive, and cannot be captured again. 

Elsewhere, the ducal gaze over Siena directly contributes to the city's ar- 
chitectural and governmental repair (fig. 167). Siena appears as seen from the 
northwest, looking over the old forts at Camollia. Cosimo's forces captured 
those forts in a daring night raid when besieging Siena, and later Cosimo 
entered the city along that road, passing through those forts and the Porta 
Camollia. The triumphal entry appears in an oval painting on the walls below, 
stressing the same ducal viewpoint (fig. 175). In the Siena view above, breaches 
in the walls allude to Florence's capture of the city, such as that to the right of 
the Porta Camollia. Meanwhile Camollia forts in the foreground are in good 
repair, signifying peace and prosperity as figures stand on them gazing out to 
Siena and travel before them with laden donkeys. A figure hangs from the gal- 
lows to the right of the forts, further alluding to Cosimo's application of gover- 
nance and judgment. Here Cosimo's gaze repeats his physical entry, much like 
van den Wyngaerde's views did for Charles' entries. As Cosimo visually enters 
Siena, his vision repairs the damage to the city brought on by its own inept 
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governance and poor judgment in expelling Charles' forces and aligning with 
France. The painting again offers justification for war and Medici hegemony 
grounded in imperial sovereignty. 

In a similar justification for Cosimo's authority over a region, Piombino 
shows defenses as fabricated as Montecarlo's but to opposite effect (fig. 162). 
There are no indications in the visual records that the earthworks shown at 
the western end of the city, to the rear right of the painting, ever existed. If 
earthworks did exist there, they most certainly would have taken a more regu- 
lar and efficient form, rather than the wandering walls of those seen here. The 
depicted walls offer little opportunity for enfilade fire. They also stop below the 
hill’s crest, leaving space for enemy artillery embankments. The fortress at the 
eastern end of the city, in the foreground, also bears little resemblance to the 
proportioned and measured citadel that Camerini built between 1552 and 1557. 
The military architect built a quadrilateral fortress with an angled bastion at 
each corner, two of which face the city. It surrounds the Pisan Castello, seen in 
the painting at the edge of the crenellated walls. The painted citadel is hardly 
functional with its skewed shape that would inhibit enfilade fire. Even the rav- 
elin protecting the palace at the eastern end of the city, built by Leonardo in 
1502-3 and modified by Signorotto da Montauto in 1543, had a pentagonal sa- 
lient. Stradano has instead shown it as a less-defensible half-hexagonal shape. 
While Piombino stresses fortifications alla moderna over all'antica, referencing 
the defenses that Cosimo had built there, the painting's irregular military ar- 
chitecture seemingly argues for the Appiani's lack of defense and inefficiency. 
Piombino's weakness left a hole in the duchy's defenses that Cosimo neverthe- 
less continually tried to plug. The Turkish landings at Piombino of 1544, 1553, 
1555, and 1558 demonstrated the threat to the duchy. The painting suggests that 
the city was better off under Cosimo's control, and argues for its return. 

The painting on the walls below showing the Defeat of the Turks at Piombino 
reinforces this argument (fig. 21). The subject depicts Cosimo's military protec- 
tion of Piombino and the Tuscan coast, as his soldiers turn back an Ottoman 
attack. In the Defeat painting, the city's defenses, though at first glance repeat- 
ing the forms in the painting above, are more regular and better planned. The 
citadel is now square and even, and the rear hornworks lie equally even and 
flat to provide a strong defense. The city in general appears orderly, represent- 
ing Cosimo's better governance and provision. 

Once again, Vasari in the Ragionamenti sought to overcome the disparities 
between the city portraits and their referents. He described the cities in the 
Room of Cosimo 1 as he did the other city views of the Palazzo Vecchio—as 
“ritratte di naturale."?! He repeated a version of the same phrase in discussing 


131 Vasari, Opere, 8192. 
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each one of the individual allegories. While he used it exactly for cities like 
Pisa, Sansepolcro, Arezzo, and Fivizzano, in the case of Volterra, Vasari said 
that “I painted the portrait of the mountain of Volterra just as it looks,” and of 
Prato, he said only that he “did not fail to portray the city"? Similarly, Vasari 
called the lower frieze of cities ritratti, but only of Piombino did he say that “I 
portrayed the view ... just as it is today"? In his descriptions of these smaller 
paintings, Vasari focused more on the fortifications, pointing out the displayed 
sections built by Cosimo, but the artist also sought to ensure that a viewer 
acknowledged the faithful recreation of topography in both registers. The 
prince's continual recognition of the locations reinforces Vasari's insistence on 
their fidelity. 

Similarly, the view of Florence visually attests to the views' accuracy 
(fig. 101). It displays the fortifications designed by Belluzzi and built 1546-47 
in the OltrArno. This new wall of bastions, known as the "retirata" due to 
its location behind Florence's thirteenth-century walls, appears in Stefano 
Buonsignori's map of the city from 1584 (figs. 13 and 176). The line of defense 
ran southeast from the lost Camaldolite monastery of San Salvatore (now 
the location of the Piazza Torquato Tasso), through the location of the cur- 
rent Giardino Torrigiani, to come to a point near the church of San Pietro 
in Gattolino. There it turned east to go up the hill south of the Pitti gardens 
(through the current Boboli Gardens) to the crest called the Cavaliere. Even 
in the Ragionamenti, Vasari acknowledged that the view showed “all the for- 
tifications that his Excellency had made on the side of the hill of S. Giorgio, 
beginning at the church of the Camaldolites." Of course, he also described the 
view of Florence as *made from the view of Mont'Oliveto, outside the gate of 
San Frediano,” which is not entirely correct.!84 The gate can be seen in the left 
of the painting. Stradano sketched the view from the wall further around to the 
south, midway towards the Porta Romana. 

The bastioned wall shown in the painted view corresponds closely to its lay- 
out as Belluzzi built it, shown in Buonsignori's map. Compared to the other 
painted cities, Stradano demonstrates unusual fidelity in the walled fortifica- 
tions. Vasari must have found it expedient to display the retirata fortifications 
as faithfully as possible. A viewer could not check the claims of fidelity in the 


na 


132 “Ho fatto il ritratto della montagna di Volterra a punto come sta,” “non ho mancato ritrar- 
cela." Ibid., 8192-95. Translated in Draper, “Ragionamenti Translated,” 364, 366. 

133 “Ho ritratto la veduta ... come sta oggi appunto.” Vasari, Opere, 8:195. Translated in Draper, 
“Ragionamenti Translated,” 367. 

134“... il ritratto della città di Firenze, fatto per la veduta di Mont'Oliveto, fuor della porta a 
San Friano, dove, come la vede, si veggono tutte le fortificazioni che Sua Eccellenza ha 
fatte nella parte del colle di S. Giorgio, insino alla chiesa di Camaldoli” Vasari, Opere, 8:195. 
My translation, based on the translation in Draper, “Ragionamenti Translated,” 366. 
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FIGURE 176 Bonaventura Billocardi after Stefano Buonsignori, 
Florence, detail of retirata 


other views of Tuscan cities, but in Florence, a visit to the bastions would indi- 
cate to any viewer the literal quality of this portrait. The verisimilitude of the 
painting, with its staffage, and the old walls closing around the viewer to in- 
clude him in the image, offers further evidence. Florence attests to the accuracy 
of all the city views and the strength of defenses that they display. 

On the other hand, also in Florence, Stradano gave the San Miniato fortress 
only the barest definition, subordinating the fortress element to the walled de- 
fense. Workers scurry over the bastions under construction in the foreground. 
Vasari and Stradano here again present Cosimo as the architect for the Tuscan 
state, providing for its defense and healing the damage done by the previous 
siege. The retirata protected Florence from the south, the same region where 
the main imperial army camped to conquer the city. The southern ducal vi- 
sion now replaces the imperial one displayed in the Siege of Florence (fig. 8). 
The Cosimo room Florence concludes the Siege’s justification for Medici rule 
while demonstrating the suzerain relationship between duke and emperor. 
Cosimo's constructions here and elsewhere provide order within the borders 
of his cosmos, no longer subject to siege and sack, in accordance with the clas- 
sical rhetoric of enargeia. 

The remaining paintings continue the room's, and the apartment’s, themes. 
At the center of the vault sits the large Triumph of Cosimo at Montemurlo 
(fig. 148). In it, the Florentine fuorusciti, the exiles that opposed Cosimo's rule, 
kneel in defeat before the duke and his generals. The battle that occurred at 
Montemurlo on1 August 1537 signaled the end of any major resistance, enabling 
Cosimo to consolidate his authority.!85 The painting symbolizes Cosimo's in- 


135 On the battle of Montemurlo, see Spini, Independenza del principato mediceo, 85-91; 
Anacleto Francisci, Storia di Montemurlo (Bologna: Atesa Editrice, 1979), 47—69. 
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heritance of his father's military virtues so as to provide for the harmony of 
the state. The tondo to its right, the Election of Cosimo as Duke of Florence, at- 
tests to Cosimo's legitimacy of rule (fig. 177). It shows the Quarantotto (the 
Senate of the Forty-Eight) choosing the seventeen-year-old Cosimo to succeed 
Duke Alessandro, who had just been murdered. Francesco Campana, the ducal 
secretary, reads the privilege granted by Charles v dated 30 September 1537 
in a meeting that occurred on 16 October. The imperial privilege confirmed 
the Quarantotto's choice, giving Cosimo hereditary rights officially as "Duke 
of the Florentine Republic."?6 The Elections pendant across Montemurlo 
indicates Cosimo's fulfillment of that vassalage. Cosimo Orders Aid to Serravalle 
shows an older Cosimo sending his captains to assist at a battle seen in the 
background (fig. 178)./97 An interesting historical ambiguity here permits the 
painting to stand for two separate events at two Serravalles. The first battle 
took place at Serravalle Scrivia in Lombardy in 1544, to which Cosimo sent 
troops under Ridolfo Baglioni to aid imperial soldiers against the French led by 
Strozzi. There the combined forces halted the French advance on Milan. The 
second battle took place at Serravalle Pistoiese in Tuscany in 1554 during the 
war of Siena, when Florentine and imperial troops stopped the same Strozzi's 
advance on Pistoia. The tondo is flanked by an inscription that reads "ANNO 
MDXXXXVIIII," marking the middle year of the decade separating the two 
battles. The elision of events, reminiscent of van den Wyngaerde's Genoa or 
Brussels, demonstrates Vasari's desire for encomium over historical certainty. 
Meanwhile, the oval paintings on the wall below document Cosimo's fur- 
ther connections to Charles v, and his provision for the assurance of the 
Medici ducal lineage. Cosimo's future wife, Eleanora de Toledo, first leaves 
Naples, where the marriage contract was signed 29 March 1539, for Tuscany 
(fig. 179). Naples was Charles' most important Italian province and under his 
direct control by Eleanora's father Don Pedro, the viceroy and a distant relation 
to Charles himself. Eleanora then arrives at the Medici Villa of Poggio a Caiano 
(fig. 180)—the image represents the union of Cosimo and Eleanora, though 


136 The Quarantotto included representatives of the emperor such as Cardinal Innocenzo 
Cibo, Alessandro Vitelli, and Francesco Guicciardini. It was nominally in charge of 
Florence in the absence of ducal authority. The election of Cosimo on the morning of 
9 January 1537 was only as *head [capo] of the Florentine Republic," and was not official 
until approval by the emperor. The emperor sent Juan de Silva to Florence to decide the 
situation, who in a ceremony on 12 June acknowledged Cosimo in the same position. De 
Silva's pronouncement remained unofficial until the privilege of the emperor, which then 
made Cosimo “Duke of the Florentine Republic," as Vasari noted in the Ragionamenti. 
Vasari, Opere, 8:189, 193. For the events surrounding Cosimo's election, see Varchi, Storia 
fiorentina, 5:284—94, 373; Giovio, Seconda parte, 709-15. 

137 Vasari, Opere, 8:192. 
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FIGURE 177 Giorgio Vasari, Election of Cosimo as Duke of 
Florence, c. 1556-58, oil on panel. Room of 
Cosimo r, Palazzo Vecchio, Florence 





FIGURE 178 Giorgio Vasari and Giovanni Stradano, 
Cosimo Orders Aid to Serravalle, c. 1556-58, 
oil on panel. Room of Cosimo 1, Palazzo 
Vecchio, Florence 
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FIGURE 179 

Giovanni Stradano, Eleanora de 
Toledo Departs Naples, c. 1557-58, 
oil on plaster. Room of Cosimo 1, 
Palazzo Vecchio, Florence 


FIGURE 180 

Giovanni Stradano, Eleanora de 
Toledo Arrives at Poggio a Caiano, 
C. 1557—58, oil on plaster. Room 
of Cosimo r, Palazzo Vecchio, 
Florence 
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the wedding itself did not occur until the two reached Florence. Cosimo next 
waits upon the emperor in Genoa in May 1543 to buy back his fortresses (fig. 2), 
and receives the Golden Fleece on 11 August 1545 in the Duomo (fig. 181), both 
signaling his subservience within the suzerainty. The Order of the Golden 
Fleece was a chivalric order established by Charles' great-great-grandfather, 
Philip the Good of Burgundy, which bestowed honor upon its inductees. The 
emperor used the honor to further bind his vassals. The view of Genoa derives 
from van den Wyngaerde's print, further tying the two rulers and their patron- 
age together. Using the etched and engraved Genoa, which signaled imperial 
authority over Italy, as source for the painting that indicated Charles' author- 
ity over Cosimo suggests that Vasari and Stradano recognized the print's en- 
comium. Cosimo elsewhere enters into the Florentine Fortezza da Basso on 
3 July 1543 to take possession, providing for his own autonomy within his bor- 
ders (fig. 1). Eleanora meanwhile produced an heir, Francesco, on 25 March 
1541, who is then baptized in the Florence Baptistery on 1 August, assuring the 
continuance of the line and Medici rule (figs. 182 and 183). Charles v served as 
godfather, further strengthening imperial-Medici relations.!88 Finally, Cosimo 
enters Siena in triumph, winning the French-Imperial war for Charles and in 
return doubling the size of the duchy—the vassalage again proved beneficial 
for the Medici (fig. 175). 


4 Conclusion 


To conclude the argument from the Rooms of Giovanni delle Bande Nere and 
Clement vri, Vasari continued to employ rhetoric and judgment in the Room 
of Cosimo 1’s depicted history. Vasari presented Cosimo as the legitimate, just, 
architect-savior of Florence and Tuscany, employing his father's military vir- 
tues to heal the old domino by building a new dominion. The artist's use of 
Borghini's historiographic practice sought to convince his audience not only of 
the truth of that argument, but of its deterministic outcome. 

The argument began in Giovanni's room, as the paintings there set the scene 
forthe coming Siege of Florence. Giovanni delle Bande Nere proves courageous 
and valorous in battle for his family and Emperor Charles v, but upon trans- 
ferring his service to France, he becomes ineffectual. The mistaken judgment 
in changing allegiance leads quickly to Giovanni's death, which in turn leads 
to the Sack of Rome, and then the Siege of Florence. In other words, Medici 


138 Janet Cox-Rearick, Bronzinos Chapel of Eleonora in the Palazzo Vecchio (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1993), 315. 
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FIGURE 181 
Giovanni Stradano, Duke Cosimo 

I Receives the Golden Fleece in 

the Duomo, c. 1557-58, oil on 
plaster. Room of Cosimo 1, Palazzo 
Vecchio, Florence 


FIGURE 182 
Giovanni Stradano, The Birth of 
Francesco de’ Medici, c. 1557-58, 
oil on plaster. Room of Cosimo 1, 
Palazzo Vecchio, Florence 
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FIGURE 183 

Giovanni Stradano, The Baptism 
of Francesco de' Medici, c. 1557—58, 
oil on plaster. Room of Cosimo 1, 
Palazzo Vecchio, Florence 





cooperation with the emperor ensures the family's success, while opposition 
to Charles produces the family's difficulties. Nevertheless, Giovanni embodies 
the martial virtues that, with his death, pass to his son Cosimo. 

The argument continues in Clement's room, where the siege is presented 
as a just war, and its outcome— Medici control of Florence—the legitimate 
consequence of the Republic's folly. Again Vasari demonstrated that working 
against the Empire leads only to defeat, while the Medici's support of Charles 
V ensures their victory. The family is granted a hereditary duchy and marriage 
into the Habsburg family in exchange for crowning the emperor and offering 
military support. With the Medici's return to the city in triumph, their benevo- 
lent gaze brings Florence future success and harmony. 

Cosimo's room illustrates that future, now come to pass. Here his inheri- 
tance from his father is given prominence as Cosimo’s forces defeat the fuorus- 
citi in the center of the vault. More thoroughly, the duke embodies his father's 
virtues in constructing new military architecture. The cities that document the 
new constructions tell a story of healing—not just of Florence's ills, but all 
of Tuscany's—as the duke builds new ramparts to define and defend his new 
state. The other paintings attest to his provision for a continued lineage, his 
internal autonomy, and the fulfillment of his vassalage to Charles v, without 
whom he and his family would have nothing. 
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Vasari's historiographic practice and his use of city views seemingly allows 
the audience to develop the argument themselves. Throughout, they witness 
events and adjudge architecture, providing their own evidence to the history 
they build. Vasari brings that history before their eyes and Stradano's manipu- 
lations of architecture and topography reinforce their experience. The audi- 
ence comes to a resultant conclusion reflecting Vasari's approved encomium. 
Enargetic vision produces these results—those visions, illustrated on the 
apartment's walls, repeat the usual analogies of battles, ships, and city walls 
for order, cosmos, and judgment. The city views themselves, rather than serv- 
ing simply as records of an artist's visit and the presentation of fact, are the 
rhetorical structure on which Vasari built his Cosimic encomium. 
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Stradano's city views in the Palazzo Vecchio delineated the boundaries of 
Cosimo's duchy and his ducal authority. In employing the Antwerp school 
style to tell the duchy's history, Vasari worked to signal Cosimo's connection to 
Charles v as foundation for that authority. The historical scenes explained the 
suzerain relationship on which Medici ducal rule depended, while the repeti- 
tion of Antwerp school patronage also indicated that same foundation. The 
decorative style's origins in Augustan-period Rome only deepened those con- 
nections, as Cosimo sought to associate himself with Charles through the an- 
cient emperor.! Charles had adopted Antwerp school city views as a means of 
disseminating dominion, and Cosimo then aligned himself with his sovereign 
through the same artistic style. 

The Antwerp school style was associated with Charles and his empire from 
the start. Its foundations lay in his 1520 entry into Antwerp, his 1535 conquest of 
Tunis, and his subsequent entry into Rome, the next year. The emperor turned 
to Antwerp school city views to demonstrate his renovatio, as he worked to 
bring peace to Europe and defend Christianity. 

The early city views celebrated his triumphs, first as part of a campaign 
to record his successes in Africa, and then to document his establishment of 
imperial presence as he paraded through the Italian peninsula symbolically 
consolidating his various domains. Vermeyen, van Heemskerck, Posthumus, 
and van den Wyngaerde all participated in these events and illustrated them. 
Following the victory at Mühlberg in 1547, as a new propaganda campaign 
unfolded, imperial court advisors turned to the use of city views as they be- 
came more attuned to the Antwerp school's unique characteristics. As histo- 
rians began to write of Charles' rule, they followed classical guidelines for the 
rhetoric of historiography that entailed the construction of evidentia through 
the appearance of eyewitnessing. The historians' verbal reproduction of vision 
mirrored the Antwerp school's foregrounding of their own artistic observation. 
The artist even served as eyewitness in examples such as Vermeyen's images 
of Tunis, and van den Wyngaerde's and Posthumus' views of Rome. Van den 
Wyngaerde and others, though, sometimes left out the artist figure, leaving the 
viewer alone to serve as witness to the event. 

The naturalistic style of the Antwerp school city views dissimulated their 
imperial propagandistic purpose. They provided the appearance of a naturally 


1 van Veen, Cosimo I Self-Representation, 4—5, 19-20; Forster, Metaphors of Rule, 65-104; Cox- 
Rearick, Dynasty and Destiny, 257-85. 
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observed and recorded city, while leaving clues to a location's embodiment of 
imperial dominion. Van den Wyngaerde's Genoa serves as the preeminent ex- 
tant example, as it appears to celebrate the beauty of the city and its natural 
location. Study of the harbor reveals Genoa's presentation of Habsburg mili- 
tary triumph and legacy, as the family crest billows from a decorated ship sail- 
ing into port. Closer examination finds the city standing as synecdoche for the 
Holy Roman Empire's Italian domains. Van den Wyngaerde's transformation of 
the harbor's architecture into Charles' impresa enables Genoa to further em- 
body the emperor's persona, linking him to his lands. The print's inscription 
alludes to Studius' ancient art while lauding the assimilation of imperial ter- 
ritories to align the imperial focus with van den Wyngaerde's art. 

Subsequent city views convey imperial authority in similar manner. Van 
den Wyngaerde's Utrecht and Brussels depict the persona of the emperor as 
embodied by the urban architecture of his domain, while the artist's English 
palace drawings work to appropriate England into an expanding Habsburg do- 
minion. These views, and others such as van Hooren's Triple View of Antwerp, 
illustrated the passing of rule from father to son as Philip inherited parts of his 
father's territories. 

The Antwerp school's city views could manipulate the architecture to form 
urban portraits of rule because of their rhetorical and theoretical foundations. 
The affinity between the city views and classical rhetorical tropes liberated 
Antwerp school artists from any requirement of simply recording topographi- 
cal situations. They became interested in invention, their work demonstrating 
artifice rather than mimicry. Ideas and subjects found in ancient authors, from 
Aristotle to Pliny to Lucretius, and then repeated by sixteenth-century authors 
such as Erasmus and Vives, provided impetus for translating portrayals of cit- 
ies and battles into visual analogies for the processes of cognition. The viewer 
serves as more than just witness to historical events—he or she becomes a 
philosopher-viewer. The verisimilitude of the artworks, like the verbal enargeia 
of the authors, signals the uneasy relationship that the image has with its refer- 
ent. Consequently the viewer is expected to practice his or her own judgment 
on that relationship to discern truths from falsehoods. 

Such rhetorical affinities worked well for Charles' and his advisors' program 
of renovatio. The tropes commonly relayed through the language of enargeia, 
such as armies and sieges, regularly indicated a cosmic order. The deliberate 
architectural arrangement of cities under the authority of Charles, and the 
orderly military victories under his command, demonstrate the emperor's es- 
tablishment of a similar order within his own microcosm of the Holy Roman 
Empire. 
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Meanwhile Cosimo, having solidified his own rule in the late 1530s and 
15408, then desired to exhibit his own authority and significance to the world. 
He sought to present a narrative that acknowledged the imperial foundation 
of his ducal authority, while also suggesting his own independent power. Even 
before Vasari began at the Palazzo Vecchio, Cosimo employed Stradano, prac- 
titioner of Antwerp school city views, to celebrate the victory at Scannagallo 
in imitation of Charles' use of the same genre and style. Vasari then turned 
again to Stradano when decorating the Apartment of Leo x with a history of 
the Medici and Florence. Reserving his own epic style for the ceiling paintings, 
Vasari instructed Stradano to paint a history of the Siege of Florence, including 
both its causes and its effects, in the Antwerp school style. 

The school's stylistic similarities to eyewitnessing, and its views' position 
as simulacric copies, aided Vasari in his rhetorical construction. Stradano was 
free to invent upon urban fabrics as necessary, rather than being constrained 
to mirror the world. The variations stimulated viewers to bring judgment to 
bear on the nature of the images. That assessment worked in conjunction with 
Vasari's history, as he put into practice the theories of his friend and advisor, 
Vincenzo Borghini. Vasari and Borghini worked to impart historical judgment 
onto their audience, in order to make the presented histories appear more 
persuasive. Stradano's city and siege views transformed the viewer into first 
eyewitness of events, and then determinant of historical argument. Vasari and 
Stradano's manipulations of the topography and the staffage, however, en- 
sured a single, encomiastic conclusion that legitimized Cosimo's ducal rule. 

That rule, presented as bringing order and virtue to a city troubled by 
Republican folly, was solidified through the duke's building of fortifications. 
Cosimo constructed the duchy through his new military structures, defining 
the boundaries of the new state and providing for its protection. Like van den 
Wyngaerde’s views of Genoa, Utrecht, and Brussels, Stradano’s depictions of 
Tuscan cities in the Room of Cosimo I embody the limits of his authority, and 
ultimately his ducal persona. The two friezes circumscribe his own microcosm, 
to which he imparts a cosmic order. 

The mirroring of Antwerp school patronage is a deliberate act of Cosimo 
and Vasari to demonstrate the power relationships between Tuscany and the 
Habsburgs. Cosimo was dependent on Charles v, and then Philip 11, though he 
had a great degree of independence in governing within his borders. While he 
worked to increase his own sovereignty, he also recognized his fealty, on which 
his rule, and his position within European politics, lay. The use of Antwerp 
school city views was yet one more way that Cosimo sought to negotiate the 
balance of his rule, and to demonstrate it to visitors. 
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The heirs of Charles v and Cosimo 1 followed their fathers in continuing pa- 
tronage of city views as demonstration of dominion. Even while under Charles' 
employ, van den Wyngaerde's images of Genoa and the English palaces worked 
to celebrate the emperor's lineage. Genoa in part presented the prince's trium- 
phal entry during his 1549 European tour, which introduced Charles' heir to 
his territories. Van den Wyngaerde perhaps came to know Philip more closely 
when visiting England in the prince's entourage. The English palace views 
signal van den Wyngaerde's transition to Philip's employ, as the drawings cel- 
ebrate the prince's new position as King of England. 

Only a few years later, van den Wyngaerde returned to Philip's train, follow- 
ing the new King of Spain through victory in the 1557-58 campaign of northern 
France. Now firmly in the king's employ, van den Wyngaerde not only made 
drawings of the sieges in which the Spanish were victorious, he also published 
some in print form. The two prints of Catelet and Ham in Wolfegg laud the 
sieges at those locations, while a large etching detailing the battle of Saint- 
Quentin (in the Bibliothéque nationale de France) rivals the Genoa for dem- 
onstration of Philip's military and van den Wyngaerde's artistic powers. With 
these artworks, Philip continued his father's patronage policies. His use of the 
Antwerp school style to present his military victories mimics Charles' use of 
the same for the Tunis victories. 

Philip then requested van den Wyngaerde's presence in Spain, to undertake 
the imaging of the main Spanish cities. Van den Wyngaerde spent from 1562 to 
1571 traveling and preparing these views, which depict the various cities as seen 
on site.? These Spanish views follow in the encomiastic tradition of Jacopo 
de’Barbari’s Venice, yet return to the possessiveness displayed at Torrechiara as 
well. Together, the views presented to Philip 11 the scope of his Spanish domin- 
ion. Other projects documented other parts of Philip 11’s hegemony, with Jacob 
van Deventer producing maps of the Spanish possessions in the Netherlands 
from 1559 to 1575, and similar productions for those in the New World.3 

With the Spanish cities project, Philip followed not only his father's pa- 
tronage policies, but also seemed to borrow from Cosimo and Vasari in the 
Palazzo Vecchio. Stradano's friezes of Tuscan cities present the territorial ex- 
tent of ducal authority, while celebrating each city's individual productions or 


2 Kagan, Spanish Cities. 
3 Kagan, “Philip 11 and Geographers,’ 40-53; Kagan, “Philip 11 and Cityscape,” 15-35; Craib, 
"Cartography and Power," 7-36. 
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positions. The Spanish cities do the same for the king. Though Philip's original 
intentions for the views remain unclear, he did have van den Wyngaerde paint 
cities in the palace of El Pardo amidst portraits of the Habsburg family. These 
four cities—Valladolid, Madrid, London, and Naples—were not exclusively 
Spanish, but still presented major centers of Philip's authority (London by this 
time was a reminiscence of that authority). They also represented the territory 
of the Habsburg cosmos personified by the portraits. Other battle paintings, 
attributed at one time to Vermeyen but now often given to van den Wyngaerde, 
displayed Charles' victories over the Protestants.^ Philip may have intended 
van den Wyngaerde to paint the other Spanish cities elsewhere. Following the 
artist's death, Philip had the drawings sent to Antwerp, to the Plantin Press, to 
be published. After squaring some for transfer, however, the project was aban- 
doned for unknown reasons.5 

While Philip followed his father's patronage policies with regard to the 
Antwerp school closely, Cosimo's son took a more independent approach 
to similar ideas of determination of dominion. Ferdinando 1 (1549-1609), 
Cosimo's second son, applied the ideals and sense of vision present within 
Cosimo's employment of the Antwerp school to the Medici family's villa tra- 
dition. The Medici's constant construction and decoration of villas through- 
out the Renaissance acquired a dynastic significance in their use of landscape 
views to reflect ownership and rule. Cosimo himself grew up within this 
milieu—and at one of those villas, at Trebbio—and inherited it upon becom- 
ing duke in 1537. He then passed on these values to his inheritors, now adapted 
to the new princely status of the family. 

A topographical view generally influenced the building of Medici villas. The 
family favored views of regions under their control, whether nominal (as at 
Fiesole and Careggi under Cosimo the Elder), economic (as at Cafaggiolo), or 
dynastic (Tuscany under Ferdinando 1). The villa of San Piero at Careggi, ac- 
quired by the Medici in 1417 and restructured by Michelozzo di Bartolomeo 
Michelozzi (1396-1472) in 1436-40 and 1450-59, is located in the hills to the 
north of Florence with a commanding view of the city. The villa of Trebbio, 
renovated c. 1427-33 by Michelozzo again on commission from Cosimo 
the Elder, sits on the summit of a steep hill overlooking the countryside of 
the Mugello with the city of Scarperia in the distance. Cafaggiolo, also in the 


4 Joanna Woodall, “His Majesty's Most Majestic Room" The Division of Sovereign Identity in 
Philip 11 of Spain's Lost Portrait Gallery at El Pardo,” Nederlands Kunsthistorisch Jaarboek 46 
(1995): 53-103. Galera i Monegal has suggested that the Protestant battle paintings were by 
van den Wyngaerde as well. Galera i Monegal, Van den Wijngaerde, 77-80. 

5 Haverkamp-Begemann, “Spanish Views," 62—66. 
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Mugello, is at a lower elevation but still offers a view of the sloping hills from 
the large tower in its center. According to Poliziano (1454-94), Cosimo the 
Elder preferred Cafaggiolo over the Fiesole villa, despite the latter's superior 
elevation and urban view, because everything he could see from Cafaggiolo 
actually belonged to him.$ 

Ferdinando, then, followed what had by now become a family tradition. 
Upon becoming grand duke in 1587, he began to consolidate these views by 
building a new villa situated so as to see his other properties. In 1594, he had 
the Villa di Artimino located on Monte Albano where he could see the villas 
of Petraia, Castello, Careggi, Poggio a Caiano, and Fiesole, as well as Florence, 
Prato, and Pistoia." From here his view created a matrix of possession incorpo- 
rating the city of Florence and its suburbs within the network of views of and 
from the Medici villas. While the pleasure afforded by overlooking landscape 
and city still carried weight, Cosimo the Elder's preference for looking out on 
his own property had special resonance for his descendant, the ruler of a now- 
absolutist Tuscany. 

The decorations of Ferdinando 1’s villa furthered the employment of an 
appropriative gaze, by returning to Ferdinando’s father's patronage practice. 
While from outside, the grandduke could look over Florence and see the loca- 
tions of many of the other Medici villas, the Villa di Artimino's salone brought 
that same view to the interior with its fourteen lunettes showing the other 
Medici residences. The Flemish painter Giusto Utens (d. 1609) painted these 
lunettes c. 1599. Each painting shows a bird's-eye view of a villa and its gar- 
dens. The program included those villas seen from the belvedere of the Villa di 
Artimino, but more importantly it brought those villas that Ferdinando could 


6 "Cosimo predetto solera dire che la casa loro di Cafagiuolo in Mugello vedera meglio quel- 
la di Fiesole, perche? cid che quella vedera era loro, il che Fiesole non arrevia.” Quoted in 
James S. Ackerman, The Villa: Form and Ideology of Country Houses (London: Thames and 
Hudson, 1990), 290 n. 24. The dates of Michelozzo's work at Cafaggiolo are uncertain. 1434 
is often given as a terminus ante quem, but Cosimo did not come into possession of the villa 
until 1451. At that time, it was the center of an estate comprising thirty-one farms, to which 
the Medici continued to add over the next century. On the Medici villas, see Luigi Zangheri, 
La villa medicea di Careggi e il suo giardino: Storia, rilievi e analisi per il restauro (Florence: 
Olschki, 2006), especially 95-96; Tancredi Carunchio, “Michelozzo architetto ‘restauratore’ 
di fabbriche Medicee: il Trebbio,’ in Michelozzo scultore e architetto (1396-1472), ed. Gabriele 
Morolli (Florence: Centro Di, 1998), 73-80; Maria Vitiello, La committenza Medicea nel rinas- 
cimento: Opere, architetti, orientamenti linguistici (Rome: Gangemi Editore, 2004), 32-46; Azzi 
Visentini, Villa in Italia, 41-53; Ackerman, Villa, 66-69, 103; Mario Gori-Sassoli, “Michelozzo e 
l'architettura di villa nel primo Rinascimento,” Storia dell'arte 23 (1975): 13-32. 

7 Paul van der Ree, Gerrit Smienk, and Clemens M. Steenbergen, Italian Villas and Gardens 
(Amsterdam: Thoth, 1992), 31. Also see Fara, “Ville,” 25-38. 
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not see also under his gaze.? The viewpoint of the images is ideal, and so they 
do not properly qualify as Antwerp school in style, but the Villa di Artimino 
salone functions similarly to the Room of Cosimo 1 in its depiction of locales 
to construct the topographical limits of authority. The palace views placed 
Ferdinando above those distant villas, incorporating their individual appro- 
priative prospects into that already found at Artimino. The combination estab- 
lished for the grandduke a sense of dominion over Tuscany while remaining in 
the comfort of his salone.? 

Ferdinando's desires for such constructed visions demonstrate his contin- 
ued interest in an inherited patronage. For the Medici, the practice of viewing 
constituted a survey of the environment within which they had power. The 
views of Florence from nearby villas represented the heart of their established 
dominion. The Artimino views served as reminders of their familial past and 
the extent of its dominion while keeping a controlling eye on their current 
territory. Alessandro Returns to Florence, in the Room of Clement VII, visually 
evinces this merging of panorama, power, and history under the ducal Medici. 
It shows the Medici returning as dukes to a Florence as seen from their Careggi 
villa. The Palazzo Vecchio views of Tuscan cities carry the same associations 
of constructing a space of Medici dominion through Cosimo's appropriative 
gaze over past and present history. The Medici landscapes, whether framed or 
painted, kept the family focused on its future, while illustrating to guests the 
basis and the extent of its power. 


8 Mignani, Medicean Villas; Ribouillault, Archaeology of the Gaze,” 211-12. 

9 On these ideas of using views to define a space of dominion, see Craib, “Cartography and 
Power,” especially 22, 25; Warnke, Political Landscape, 39-40, 53. and more generally Lefebvre, 
Production of Space, especially his “representational space,’ 33, 38-39, 244-45. 
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